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rVBUSHID  Dl  KBCCZLEk 


ESSAY  I. 


OF  THB  DELICACT  OF  TASTE  AND  PA88ION. 

ooMX  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  passion, 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  acci- 
dents <^  life)  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every 
prosperous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief  when  they 
meet  with  misfortunes  and  adversity.  Favours  and  good 
offices  easily  engage  their  friendship,  while  the  small- 
est injury  provokes  their  resentment.  Any  honour  or 
mark  of  distinction  elevates  them  above  measure,  but 
they  are  as  sensibly  touched  with  contempt.  People 
of  this  character  have,  no  doubt,  more  lively  enjoy- 
ments, as  well  as  more  pungent  sorrows,  than  men  of 
ooci.  and  sedate  tempers.  But,  I  believe,  when  every 
thing  is  balanced,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  ra- 
ther be  of  the  latter  character,  were  he  entirely  master 
of  his  own  diqiosition.  Good  or  ill  fortune  is  very 
fittle  at  our  disposal ;  and  when  a  person  that  has  this 
sensibility  of  temper  meets  with  any  misfortune,  his 
sorrow  or  resentment  takes  entire  possession  of  him, 
and  deprives  him  of  all  relish  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the 
diief  part  of  our  happiness.  Great  pleasures  are  much 
less  fireqnent  than  great  pains,  so  that  a  sensible  tem- 
per must  meet  with  fewer  trials  in  the  former  way  than 
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m  the  latter.  Not  to  mention,  that  men  of  such  lively 
passions  are  apt  to  be  transported  beyond  all  bounds  of 
prudence  and  discretion,  and  to  take  false  steps  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  tctste  observable  in  some  men, 
which  very  much  resembles  this  delicacy  oi passion^  and 
produces  the  same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity 
of  every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity, 
obligations  and  injuries^  When  you  present  a  poem  or 
a  picture  to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy 
of  his  feeling  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with  every 
part  of  it ;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokesr  perceived  with 
more  exquisite  relish  and  satisfaction,  than  the  negli- 
gences or  absurdities  with  disgust  and  uneasiness.  A 
polite  and  judicious  conversation  affords  him  the  high- 
est entertainment ;  rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great 
punishment  to  him.  In  short,  delicacy  of  taste  has 
the  same  effect  as  delicacy  of  passion.  It  enlarges  the 
sphere  both  of  our  happiness  and  misery,  and  makes 
us  sensible  to  pains  as  well  as  pleasures,  which  escape 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that 
notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  delicacy  of  taste  is  as 
much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy  of  passion 
is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible.  The 
good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  disposal ; 
but  we  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books  we  shall 
read,  what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of,  and  what  .com- 
pany we  shall  keep.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured 
to  render  happiness  entirely  independent  of  every  thing 
external.  The  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible  to  be 
attained}  but  every  wise  man  will  endeavour  to  place 
his  happiness  on  such  objects  chiefly  as  depend  upon 
himself;  and  that  is  not  to  be  attained  so  much  by  any 
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ether  means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  sentiment.  When 
a  man  is  possessed  of  that  talent,  he  is  more  happy  by 
what  pleases  his  taste,  than  by  what  gratifies  his  appe«- 
tites,  and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  poem,  or  a 
piece  of  reasoning,  than  the  most  expensive  luxury  can 
aflford.  ^ 

Whatever  connexion  there  may  be  ori^nally  be^ 
tween  these  two  species  of  delicacy,  I  am  persuaded 
that  nothing  is  so  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of 
passioQf  as  the-culttvating  of  that  higher  and  more  re- 
fined taste,  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  characters 
of  men,  of  compositions  of  genius,  and  of  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  nobler  arts.  A  greater  or  less  relish  for 
those  obvious  beauties  which  strike  the  senses,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  greater  or  less  sensibility  of  the  tem- 
per; but  with  regard  to  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  » 
fine  taste  is,  in  spme  measure,  the  jsame  with  strong 
sense,  or  at  least  depends  so  much  upon  it  that  they 
are  inseparable.  In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a  compo- 
sition of  genius,  there  are  so  many  views  to  be  taken  in, 
so  many  circumstances  to  be  compared,  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite,  that  no  mfin,  whp^ 
is  not  possessed  of  the  soundest  judgmenti  will  ever 
make  a  tolerable  critic  in  such  performances.  And 
this  is  a  new  reason  for  cultivating  a  relish  iji  the  libe- 
ral arts.  Our  Judgmen.t  will  strengthen  by  this  exer- 
cise.     W^  sh^U  form  juster  notions  of  life.     Many 

1  How  far  the  dcslicacy  of  taste,  and  that  of  passion,  are  connected 
together  in  the  original  fhone  of  the  mind,  it  is  hard  to  detennine.  To 
me  there  appears  to  be  a  very  considerable  connexion  betwixt  thenv 
For  we  may  obserre  that  women,  who  have  more  delicate  pasfdons  than 
men,  hare  also  a  more  delicate  taste  of  the  ornaments  of  life,  of  dress, 
equipage,  and  the  ordinary  decencies  of  behaviour.  Any  excellency  in 
ifaese  hits  their  taste  much  sooner  than  ours ;  and  when  you  please  their 
i9stc,you  sQpn  eng^pge  their  affectipa8.^£AiTio|i3  A,  C;  p,  N, 
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things  which  please  or  affict  others^  will  appear  to  ns 
too  firiyolous  to  engage  oar  attention;  and  we  shall 
lose  by.  degrees  that  sensibility  and  delipacy  of  passion, 
which  is  so  incommodious* 

But  perhi^s  I  have  gone  too  fer,  in  saying  that  a 
cultivated  taste  for  the  polite  arts  extinguishes  the  pas* 
fdons,  and  renders  us  indifferent  to  those  objects  which 
are  so  fondly  pursued  by  the  rest  of  mankind*  On 
farther  reflection,  I  find,  that  it  rather  improves  our 
sensibilily  for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  passions ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of 
the  rougher  and  more  boisterous  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didictsse  fideliter  artes, 
EmolHt  mores,  ii«c  dnit  ease  Uatotu 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  very 
natural  reasons.  In  ijiejlrst  place,  nothing  is  so  im- 
proving to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties, 
either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They 
give  a  certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest 
of  mankind  are  strangers.  The  emotions  which  they 
excite  are  soft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind 
from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ;  cherish  re- 
flection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agree- 
able melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable 
to  love  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few 
people,  and  making  us  indifierent  to  the  company  and 
conversation  of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  selr 
dom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong 
sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  dis- 
tinguishing characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible 
diflerences  and  gradations,  which  make  one  man  prer 
ferable  to  another*    Any  one  that  has  competent  sense 
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ksofiicient  for  their  entertainment.  They  talk  to  him 
of  their  pleasures  and  afiairs,  with  the  same  frankness 
that  they  would  to  another;  and  finding  many  who 
are  fit  to  supply  his  pkce,  they  nerer  feel  any  tacancy 
or  want  in  his  absence.  Bnt  to  make  use  of  the  allu- 
sion of  a  celebrated  French  *  author,  the  judgment  may 
be  compared  to  a  clock  or  watch^  where  the  most  ordi- 
nary machine  is  snfixcient  to  tell  the  homrs ;  but  the 
most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  nuijutes  and  se- 
conds, and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time. 
One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of 
hooks  and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  die  compa^ 
ny  of  a  few  select  companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly^ 
how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  nO' 
tions  which  he  has  entertained.  And,  bis  afiections 
being  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder 
he  carries  them  further  than  if  they  were  more  general 
and  undisdngui^ed.  The  gaie^  and  frolic  of  a  bottle 
companion  improves  with  him  into  a  solid  friendship ; 
and  the  ardours  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  ele- 
gant passion. 


*  Mona  Fontenelle^  Flonlite  da  Maode^  Soir  6. 
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ESSAY  IL 


OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRE83, 


Nothing  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a  foreigner,  than 
the  extreme  liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of 
communicating  whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and 
of  openly  censuring  every  measure  entered  into  by  the 
king  or  his  ministers.  If  the  administration  resolve 
upon  war,  it  is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  igno- 
rantly,  they  mistake  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  peace,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  is  infi- 
nitely preferable.  If  the  passion  of  the  ministers  lie 
towards  peace,  our  political  writers  breathe  nothing 
but  war  and  devastation,  and  represent  the  pacific  con- 
duct of  the  government  as  mean  and  pusillanimous. 
As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  goverib- 
ment,  either  republican  or  monarchial;  in  Holland  and 
Venice,  more  than  in  France  or  Spain ;  it  may  very 
naturally  give  occasion  to  the  question,  Hoid  it  hap^ 
pens  that  Great  Britain  alone  enjoys  this  peculiar  pri* 
viUge  f  * 

The  reason  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty, 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  government, 


>  And  whether  the  unlimited  exercise  of  this  liberty  be  ad^aiitag^us 
or  prejudidid  to  the  public — Epirioifs  A»  C,  D>  N. 
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whidi  is  neither  wholly  monarchkal,  nor  wholly  republi- 
can* It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  true  observation 
in  politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  government,  liberty 
and  slavery,  <M>mmohly  approach  nearest  to  each  other; 
and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix  a 
little  of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  government  becomes 
always  the  more  free;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
yon  mix  a  little  of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  be« 
comes  always  the  more  grievous  and  intolerable.  In  a 
government,  such  as  that  of  France,  which  is  absolute, 
and  where  law,  custom,  and  religion  concur,  all  of  them, 
to  make  the  people'  fully  satisfied  with  their  condition, 
the  monarch  cannot  entertain  znyjeaiousy  against  his 
subjects,  and  thf^refore  is  apt  to  indulge  them  in  great 
liberties  both  of  speech  and  action.  In  a  government 
altogether  republican,  such  as  that  of  Holland,  where 
there  is  no  magistrate  so  eminent  as  to  give  jealously  to 
the  state,  there  is  no  danger  in  intrusting  the  magistrates 
with  large  discretionary  powers ;  and  though  many  ad* 
vantages  result  from  such  powers,  in  preserving  peace 
and  order^  yet  they  lay  a  considerable  restraint  on 
men's  actions,  and  make  every  private  citizen  pay  a 
great  respect  to  the  government.  Thus  it  seems  evi* 
tient,  that  the  two  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and 
of  a  republic,  approach  near  to  each  other  in  some  ma- 
terial circumstances.  In  the^5/,  the  magistrate  has 
no  jealousy  of  the  people ;  in  the  second^  the  people 
have  none  of  the  magistrate :  Which  want  of  jealousy 
begets  a  mutual  confidence  and  trust  in  both  cases,  and 
produces  a  species  of  liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  ar- 
bitrary power  in  republics. 

To  justify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tion, that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are  most 
wi(}e  of  each  other,  and  that  the  mi;ctures  pf  monarchy 
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and  liberty  render  the  yoke  either  more  grieroos ;  I 
must  take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Tacitus  with  regard  to 
the  Romans  mider  the  Emperors^  that  they  neither 
could  bear  total  slavery  nor  total  liberty^  Nee  tofam 
serviftUemy  nee  Mam  libertatem  pati  possimt*  This  re- 
mark a  celebrated  poet  has  translated  and  applied  to 
the  English,  in  his  lively  description  of  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth's  policy  and  government. 

£t  fit  aimer  san  joug  k  I*  Anglais  indompt^ 
Qjui  ne  peut  ni  servir,  ni  vivre  en  Ubeit^^ 

Hbhriuldi^  Gv.  t. 

According  to  these  remarks,  we  are  to  consider  the 
Roman  government  under  the  Emperors  as  a  mixture 
of  despotism  and  liberty,  where  the  despotism  prevail- 
ed ;  and  the  English  government  as  a  mixture  [of  the 
same  kind,  where  the  liberty  predominates.  The  con- 
sequences are  conformable  to  the  foregoing  observation, 
and  such  as  may  be  expected  from  those  mixed  forms 
of  government,  which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulness  and 
jealousy.  The  Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them> 
the  most  frightful  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human 
nature;  and  it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly 
excited  by  their  jealousy,  and  by  their  observing  that 
all  the  great  men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  the 
dominion  of  a  family,  which,  but  a  little  before,  was 
nowise  superior  to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  republican  part  of  the  government  prevails  in  Engr 
land,  though  with  a  great  mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is 
obliged,  for  its  own  preservation,  to  maintain  a  vfnUAi' 
i\j\  jealousy  over  the  magistrates,  to  remove  all  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  to  secure  every  one's  life  and  for- 
tune by  general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  action  must  be 
deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly  determin- 
<sd  to  be  such :  No  crime  must  be  imputed  to  a  man 
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but  from  a  legdi  proof  before  his  judges ;  and  even  diese 
judges  must  be  his  fellow-subjects,  who  are  obliged, 
by  their  own  interest,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
encroachments  and  violence  of  the  ministers*  From 
these  causes  it  proceeds,  that  there  is*  as  much  liberty, 
and  even  perhaps  licentiousness,  in  Great  Britain,  as 
there  were  formerly  slavery  and  tyranny  in  Rome* 

These  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the 
press  in  these  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in 
any  other  government.  It  is  apprehended  that  arbi* 
trary  power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  care- 
ful to  prevent  its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy 
method  of  omveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  The  spirit  of  the  people  must 
frequently  be  roused,  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of 
the  court ;  and  the  dread  of  rousing  this  spirit  must  be 
employed  to  prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  so  effec- 
tual to  this  purpose  as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  by 
which  all  the  learning,  wit,  and  genius  of  the  nation; 
may  be  employed  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  every 
ime  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
the  republican  part  of  our  government  can  maintain  it* 
self  against  the  monarchical,  it  will  naturally  be  care- 
ful to  keep  the  press  open,  as  of  importance  to  its  own 
preservation. ' 

s  Sineey  therefore,  the  liberty  of  the  prets  is  so  essential  to  the  sup. 
port  of  our  mixed  govemment,  this  suffictentlj  decides  the  second  ques- 
tioo.  Whether  this  liberty  be  advarUageout  orpr^wUdal^  there  being  no* 
thing  of  greater  importance  in  every  state  than  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  government,  especially  if  it  be  a  free  one.  But  I  would  fain 
go  a  step  farther,  and  assert,  that  such  a  liberty  is  attended  with  so  few 
inoomrenienccs^  Uiat'it  may  be  claimed  as  the  common  right  of  nuou 
kind,  and  ought  to  be  indulged  them  almost  in  every  government  ex* 
oept  the  ecclesiastical,  to  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  flttal.  We  nee4 
npt  dretd  from  this  liberty  any  such  ill  consequences  as  foUowed  fhm 
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It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  li- 
berty of  the  press,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  im- 


the  harangues  of  the  popular  demagogues  of  Athens  and  Tribunes  of 
Rome.  A  man  reads  a  book  or  pamphlet  alone  and  oooly.  There  is 
none  present  from  whom  he  can  catch  the  passion  by  contagion.  He  is 
not  hurried  away  bj  the  force  and  energy  of  action.  And  should  he  be 
wrought  up  to  never  so  seditious  a  humour,  there  is  no  violent  resolu- 
tion presented  to  him  by  wliich  he  can  immediately  vent  his  passion. 
The  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore^  however  abused,  can  scarce  ever  ex- 
cite popular  tumults  or  rebellion.  And  as  to  those  murmurs  or  secret 
discontents  it  may  occasion,  it  is  hett^  they  should  get  vent  in  words^ 
that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate  before  it  be  toQ 
hue,  in  order  to  his  providing  a  remedy  against  them.  Mankind,  it  is 
true,  have  always  a  great^  propension  to  believe  what  is  said  to  the 
disadvantage  of  their  governors  than  the  contrary;  but  this  inclination 
IS  inseparable  from  them  whether  they  hav«  liberty  or  not.  A  whisper 
may  fly  as  quick,  'and, be  as  pemiciops  as  a  pamphlet  Naj,  it  will  be 
more  pernicious,  where  men  are  not  accustomed  to  think  freely,  or  dis- 
tinguish betwixt  truth  and  falsdiood. 

It  baa  also  been  found,  as  the  ezperienee  of  mankind  increaaes,  that 
tbe  peojile  are  no  such  dangerous  monster  as  they  have  been  represented^ 
and  that  it  is  in  every  respect  better  to  guide  them  like  rational  creatures 
than  to  lead  or  drive  them  like  brute  beasts.  Before  the  United  Pro- 
vinces set  the  example,  toleration  was  deemed  incompatible  with  good 
government ;  and  it  was  thought  impossible  that  a  number  of  religious 
sects  could  live  together  in  harmony  and  peaces  and  have  all  of  them 
an  egual  affection  to  their  common  country  and  to  each  i>ther.  England 
has  set  a  like  example  of  civil  liberty ;  and  though  this  liberty  seems  to 
occasion  some  small  ferment  at  present,  it  has  not  as  yet  produced  any 
pernicious  effects ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men,  being  every  day  more 
acaistomed  to  the  free  discussion  of  public  afiain^  will  improve  in  their 
judgment  of  them,  and  be  with  greater  difficulty  -seduced  by  every  idle 
rumour  and  popular  damour. 

It  is  a  very  comfortable  reflection  to  the  lovers  of  liberty,  that  this  pe- 
culiar privilege  of  Britain  is  of  a  kind  that  cannot  easily  be  wrested 
from  us,  and  must  last  as  long  as  our  Government  remains  in  any  d^ 
gree  free  and  independent.  It  is  seldom  that  liberty  of  any  kind  is  lost 
all  at  once.  Slavery  has  so  frightful  an  aspect  to  men  accustomed  tp 
freedom,  that  it  must  steal  in  upon  them  by  degrees,  and  must  disguise 
jUaelf  in  a  thousand  sjiapes  ijti  order  to  be  receive^.     But  jf  the  liberty 
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possible,  to  propose  a  suitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of 
the  evils  attending  those  mixed  forms  of  goremment. 


of  liie  prcai  erer  be  lo0t»  it  mmt  be  lost  at  once.  The  genend  Uirs 
■gaiiist  wdit»aq  and  libeUing  are  at  present  as  strong  as  they  possibly 
cao  be  made.  Nothing  can  impose  a  fiulher  restraint  but  either  the 
clapping  an  in^rimatur  upon  <he  pres8»  or  tiie  giving  very  large  discre- 
tionary powers  to  the  court  to  punish  whaterer  displeases  them.  But 
these  concessions  would  be  iuch  a  barefaced  violation  of  liberty,  that 
diey  will  probably  be  the  last  efforts  of  a  despotic  government.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  liberty  of  Britain  is  gone  for  ever  when  these  at-' 
tempts  shall  succeed.—- Eiuxioiis  A,  C,  D,  M. 
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ESSAY  III. 


THAT  POLITICS  MAY  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  SCIENCE. 


It  is  a  question  with  several,  whether  there  be  any 
essential  difference  between  one  form  of  government 
and  another  ?  and,  whether  every  form  may  not  be- 
come good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  admi* 
nistered  ? '  Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  govern- 
ments are  alike,  and  that  the  only  difference  consists  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  governors,  most  poli- 
tical disputes  would  be  at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one 
constitution  above  another  must  be  esteemed  mere  bi- 
gotry and  folly.  But,  though  a  friend  to  moderation, 
I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this  sentiment,  and  should 
be  sorry  to  think,  that  human  affairs  admit  of  no  great- 
er stability,  than  what  they  receive  from  the  casual 
humours  and  characters  of  particular  men. 

It  is  true,  those  who  maintain  that  the  goodness  of 
all  government  consists  in  the  goodness  of  the  admi- 
nistration, may  cite  many  particular  instance3  in  histo* 
ry,  where  the  very  same  government,  in  different  hands, 
has  varied  suddenly  into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of 
good  and  bad.     Compare  the  French  government  un- 


*  For  fonns  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 
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der  Heniy  III.  and  under  Henry  IV.  .  Oppression,  le- 
vity, artifice  on  the  part  of  the  rulers ;  faction,  sedition, 
treachery,  rebellion,  disloyalty  <mi  the  part  of  the  sub- 
jects :  These  compose  the  character  of  the  former  mi- 
serable era.  But  when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince, 
who  succeeded,  was  once  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
the  goremment,  the  people,  every  thing,  seemed  to  be 
totally  changed ;  and  all  from  the  difference  of  the 
temper  and  conduct  of  these  two  sovereigns.  ^  Instan- 
ces of  this  kind  may  be  multiplied,  almost  without  num- 
ber, from  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction. 
All  absolute  governments  must  very  much  depend  on 
the  administration ;  and  this  is  one  of  tlie  great  incon- 
veniences attending  that  form  of  government.  Biit  a 
republican  and  free  government  would  be  an  obvious 
absurdity,  if  the  particular  checks  and  controls,  provid- 
ed by  the  constitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made 
it  not  the  interest,  even  of  bad  men,  to  act  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Such  is  the  intention  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  such  is  their  real  effect,  where  they  are 
wisely  constituted :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the 
source  of  all  disorder,  and  of  the  blackest  crimes,  where 
either  skill  or  honesty  has  been  wanting  in  their  ori- 
ginal frame  and  institution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  »nd  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on 
the  humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences 
almost  as  general  and  certain  may  sometimes  be  deduc- 


^  An  equal  differenoe  of  a  contrary  kind  may  be  found  in  comparing 
th«  reigm  of  EUxaheih  and  James,  at  least  with  regard  to  foreign  af- 
lUn,— Eoixioiis  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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ed  from  them^  as  any  which  the  mathematical  sciences 
afford  iis» 

Tlie  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the 
whole  legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing 
a  negative  voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This 
unbounded  power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in 
a  representative  body.  The  consequences  were :  When 
the  people^  by  success  and  conquest,  had  become  very 
numerous,  and  had  spread  themselves  to  a  great  dis^ 
tance  from  the  capital,  the  city  tribes,  though  the  most 
contemptible,  carried  almost  every  vote :  They,  were, 
therefore,  most  cajoled  by  every  one  that  affected  po- 
pularity: They  were  supported  in  idleness  by  the 
general  distribution  of  corn,  and  by  particular  bribes, 
which  they  received  from  almost  every  candidate :  By 
tliis  means,  they  became  every  day  more  licentious,  and 
the  Campus  Martins  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  tumult 
and  sedition :  Armed  slaves  were  introduced  among 
these  rascally  citizens,  so  that  the  whole  government 
fell  into  anarchy ;  and  the  greatest  happiness  which  the 
Romans  could  look  for,  was  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Caesars*  Such  are  the  effects  of  democracy  without  a 
representative. 

A  Nobility  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
the  legislative  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways. 
Either  every  nobleman  shares  tha  power  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power 
as  composed  of  parts,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power 
and  authority.  The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance 
of  the  first  kind  of  government;  the  Polish,  of  the 
second.  In  the  Venetian  government  the  whole  body 
of  nobility  possesses  the  whole  power,  and  no  noble- 
man has  any  authority  which  he  receives  not  from  the 
whole.     In  the  Polish  government  ever}-  nobleman,  by 
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means  of  his  fiefs,  has  a  distinct  hereditary  authority 
orer  his  vassals,  and  the  whole  body  has  no  authority 
but  what  it  receives  from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts. 
The  different  operations  and  tendencies  o(  these  two 
species  of  government  might  be  made  apparent  even  a 
priori*     A  Venetian  nobility  is  preferable  to  a  Polish, 
let  the  homours  and  education  of  men  be  ever  so  much 
varied.   A  nobility,  who  possess  their  power  in  com- 
mon, will  preserve  peace  and  order,  both  among  them- 
selves, and  their  subjects ;  and  no  member  can  have  au- 
thority enough  to  control  the  laws  for  a  moment.    The 
nobles  will  preserve  their  authority  over  the  people,  but 
without  any  grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of  private 
property;  because  such  a  tyrannical  government  pro- 
motes not  the  interests  of  the  whole  body,  however  it 
may  that  of  some  individuals.     There  will  be  a  distinc- 
tion of  rank  between  the  nobility  and  people,  but  this 
will  be  the  only  distinction  in  the  state.     The  whole 
nobility  will  form  one  body,  and  the  whole  people  an- 
other, without  any  of  those  private  feuds  and  animosi- 
ties, which  spread  ruin  and  desolation  every  where.    It 
is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  Polish  nobility  in 
every  one  of  these  particulars. 

It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  government,  as 
that  a  single  person,  call  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  king, 
shall  possess  a  large  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a 
proper  balance  or  counterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
legislature.  This  chief  magistrate  may  be  either  elec^ 
five  or  hereditary  s  and  though  the  former  institution 
may,  to  a  superficial  view,  appear  the  most  advantage- 
ous ;  yet  a  more  accurate  inspection  will  discover  in  it 
greater  inconveniences  than  in  the  latter,  and  such  as 
are  founded  on  causes  and  principles  eternal  and  im- 
mutable.    The  filling  of  the  throne,  in  such  a  govern- 
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ment,  is  a  point  of  too  great  and  too  general  interest, 
not  to  divide  the  whole  people  into  factions :  Whence 
a  civil  war,  the  greatest  of  ills,  may  be  apprehended, 
almost  with  certainty,  upon  every  vacancy*  The  prince 
elected  must  be  either  a  Foreigner  or  a  Native :  The 
former  will  be  ignorant  of  the  people  whom  he  is  to 
govern ;  suspicious  of  his  new  subjects,  and  suspected 
by  them ;  giving  his  confidence  entirely  to  strangers, 
who  will  have  no  other  care  but  of  enriching  themselves 
in  the  quickest  manner,  while  their  master's  favour  and 
authority  are  able  to  support  them.  A  native  will  carry 
into  the  throne  all  his  private  animosities  and  friend- 
ships, and  will  never  be  viewed  in  his  elevation  without 
exciting  the  sentiment  of  envy  in  those  who  formerly 
considered  him  as  their  equal.  Not  to  mention  that  a 
crown  is  too  high  a  reward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit 
alone,  and  will  always  induce  the  candidates  to  employ 
force,  or  money,  or  intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the 
electors :  So  that  such  an  election  will  give  no  better 
chance  for  superior  merit  in  the  prince,  than  if  the  state 
had  trusted  to  birth  alone  for  determining  the  sovereign. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  pronounced  as  an  universal  ax- 
iom in  politics,  That  an  hereditary  pri^ice^  a  nobility 
nvitkout  vassalsy  and  a  people  voting  by  their  representa-- 
tivesjjbrm  ike  ies^  monarchy,  aristocracy  anc?  demo- 
cracy. But  in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics 
admit  of  general  truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the 
humour  or  education  either  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  some  other  principles  of 
this  science,  which  may  seem  to  deserve  that  character. 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  giost  happy  for  those 
who  partake  of  their  freedom ;  yet  are  they  the  most 
ruinous  and  oppressive  to  their  provinces :  And  this  oh- 
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servation  may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind 
we  are  here  speaking  of.  When  a  monarch  extends  his 
dominions  by  conquest,  he  soon  learns  to  consider  his 
old  and  his  new  subjects  as  on  the  same  footing ;  be- 
cause, in  reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same, 
except  the  few  friends  and  favourites  with  whom  he  is 
personally  acquainted.     He  does  not,  therefore,  make 
any  distinction  between  them  in  his  general  laws ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  careful  to  prevent  all  particular  acts 
of  oppression  on  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.     But  a 
free  state  necessarily  makes  a  great  distinction,  and 
must  always  do  so,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neigh- 
bours as  well  as  themselves.     The  conquerors,  in  such 
a  government,  are  all  legislators,  and  will  be  sure  to 
contrive  matters,  by  restrictions  on  trade,  and  by  taxes, 
so  as  to  draw  some  private,  as  well  as  public  advantage 
from  their  conquests.     Provincial  governors  have  also 
a  better  chance,  in  a  republic,  to  escape  with  their 
plunder,  by  means  of  bribery  or  intrigue ;  and  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  find  their  own  state  to  be  enrich- 
ed by  the  spoils  of  the  subject  provinces,  will  be  the 
more  inclined  to  tolerate  such  abuses.^  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  it  is  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  free  state  to 
change  the  governors  frequently ;  which  obliges  these 
temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expeditious  and  rapa- 
cious, that  tliey  may  accumulate  sufficient  wealth  be- 
fore they  give  place  to  their  successors.     What  cruel 
tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the  world  during  the 
time  of  their  commonwealth  !     It  is  true,  they  had 
laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  their  provincial  magis- 
trates ;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could 
not  better  consult  the  interests  of  the  provinces  than 
by  repealing  these  very  laws.     For,  in  that  case,  says 
he,  our  magistrates,  having  entire  impunity,   would 
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plunder  no  more  than  would  satisfy  tlieir  own  rapa- 
ciousness ;  whereas,  at  present,  they  must  also  satisfy 
that  of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome, 
of  whose  protection  they  stand  in  need.  Who  can 
read  of  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  Verres  without 
horror  and  astonishment?  And  who  is  not  touched 
with  indignation  to  hear,  that,  after  Cicero  had  ex- 
hausted on  that  abandoned  criminal  all  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get 
him  condemned  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  laws,  yet 
that  cruel  tyrant  lired  peaceably  to  old  age,  in  opu- 
lence and  ease,  and,  thirty  years  afterwards,  was  put 
into  the  proscription  by  Mark  Antony,  on  account  of 
his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell  with  Cicero  him- 
self, and  all  the  most  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ?  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Roman  yoke 
became  easier  upon  the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  informs 
us ;  *  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  worst 
emperors,  Domitian,  ^  for  instance,  were  careful  to  pre- 
vent all  oppression  on  the  provinces.  In  Tiberius's ' 
time,  Gaul  was  esteemed  richer  than  Italy  itself:  Nor 
do  I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Roman  monar- 
chy, that  the  empire  became  less  rich  or  populous  in 
any  of  its  provinces ;  though  indeed  its  valour  and  mi- 
litary discipline  were  always  upon  the  decline.  The 
oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians  over  their 
subject  states  in  Africa  went  so  far,  as  we  learn  from 
Polybius,  ^  that,  not  content  with  exacting  the  half  of 
all  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  of  itself  was  a  very 


*  Ann.  lib.  L  cap.  2.  ^  Suet,  in  vita  Domit. 

^  Egregium  resumendae  libertati  tempus,  si  ipsi  florentes,  qiiam  inops 
Italia,  quam  imbcliis  urfoana  plebs,  nihil  validum  in  excrcitibus,  nisi 
quod  externum  cogitarent— Tacit  Ann.  lib.  iil 

'  Lib.  L  cap.  72. 
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high  rent,  they  also  loaded  them  with  many  other 
taxes.  If  we  pass  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  we 
shall  still  find  the  observation  to  hold.  The  provinces 
of  absolute  monarchies  are  always  better  treated  than 
those  of  free  states*  Compare  the  Pais  €onquis  of 
France  with  Ireland,  and  you  will  be  convinced  g(  this 
truth;  though  this  latter  kingdom,  being  in  a  good 
measure  peopled  from  England,  possesses  so  many 
rights  and  privil^es  as  should  naturally  make  it  chal- 
lenge better  treatment  than  that  of  a  conquered  pro- 
vince. Corsica  is  also  an  obvious  instance  to  the  same 
puipose. 

There  is  an  observation  of  Machiavel,  with  regard 
to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  which,  I 
think,  may  be  r^arded  as  <H>e  of  those  eternal  politi- 
cal truths,  which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  may 
seem  strange,  says  that  politician,  that  such  sudden 
conquests,  as  those  of  Alexander,  should  be  possessed 
so  peaceably  by  his  successors,  and  that  the  Persians, 
during  all  the  confusions  and  civil  wars  among  the 
Greeks,  never  made  the  smallest  effort  towards  the  re^* 
covery  of  their  former  independent  government.  To 
satisfy  us  concerning  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  events 
we  may  consider,  that  a  monarch  may  govern  his  sub- 
jects in  two  different  ways.  He  may  eitlier  follow  the 
maxims  of  the  flastem  princes,  and  stretch  his  author!* 
ty  so  far  as  to  leave  no  distinction  of  rank  among  his 
subjects,  but  what  proceeds  immediately  from  himself; 
no  advantages  of  birth ;  no  hereditary  honours  and  pos- 
sessions ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  credit  among  the  people^ 
except  from  his  commission  alone.  Or  a  monarch  may 
exert  his  power  afler  a  milder  manner,  like  other  Eu- 
ropean princes ;  and  leave  other  sources  of  honour,  be^ 
side  his  smile  and  favour:    Birth,  titles,  possessions. 
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valour,  integrity,  knowledge,  or  great  and  fortunate 
achievements.  In  the  former  species  of  government, 
after  a  conquest,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  shake  off  the 
yoke;  since  no  one  possesses,  among  the  people,  so 
much  personal  credit  and  authority  as  to  begin  such 
an  enterprise :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  least  misfor- 
tune, or  discord  among  the  victors,  will  encourage  the 
vanquished  to  take  arms,  who  have  leaders  ready  to 
prompt  and  conduct  them  in  every  undertaking.^ 

*■  I  have  taken  it  for  granted,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Machia- 
vel,  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  nobility  ;  though  there  is  reason  to 
suspect,  that  the  FlorenUne  secretary,  who  seems  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  tlie  Roman  than  tlie  Greek  authors,  was  mistaken  in 
this  particular.  The  more  ancient  Persians,  whose  manners  are  describ- 
ed by  Xenophon,  were  a  free  people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  ofconftai 
were  preserved  even  afler  Uie  extending  of  their  conquests  and  the  con<« 
sequent  change  of  their  government  Arrian  mentions  them  in  Darius*s 
time,  De  exped.  Alex,  lib.  it.  Historians  also  speak  often  of  the  per- 
sona in  command  as  men  of  fhmil j«  lygranes,  who  was  general  of  the 
Medes  under  Xerxes,  was  of  the  race  of  Acbmaenes,  Heriod.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  62.  Artachsus,  who  directed  the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  Mount 
Athos,  was  of  tlie  same  family.  Id.  cap.  117.  Megabyzus  was  one  of 
the  seven  eminent  Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi.  His  son» 
Zbpyrus,  was  in  the  hi^est  command  under  Darius,  and  delivered  Ba^ 
bylon  to  him.  His  grandson,  Megabyzus,  commanded  the  army  de- 
feated at  Marathon.  His  great-grandson*  Zopyrus,  was  also  eminent, 
and  was  banished  Persia.  Herod,  lib.  iii.  Thuc  lib.  i.  Rosaces,  wha 
commanded  an  army  in  Egypt  under  Artaxerzes,  was  also  descended 
from  one  of  the  seven  conspirators,  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xvi.  AgesHaus,  In 
Xenophon.  Hist.  Grace.  liK  iv.  being  desirous  of  making  a  marriagB 
betwixt  king  Cotys  his  ally,  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  a  Persian 
of  rank,  who  had  deserted  to  him,  first  asks  Cotys  what  family  l^i- 
thridates  is  of.  One  of  the  most  considerable  in  Persia,  says  Cotys. 
Arieos,  when  ofiered  the  sovereignty  by  Clearchus  and  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  refused  it  as  of  too  low  a  rank,  and  said,  that  so  many  emi^ 
nent  Persians  would  never  endure  his  rule.  /d.  de  exjted^  lib.  ii.  Some 
of  the  families  descended  from  the  seven  Persians  above  mentioned  re- 
mained during  Alexander's  successors ;  and  Mithridates,  in  Antiochus'a 
time,  is  said  by  Polybius  Iq  be  descended  from  one  of  them,  lib.  v.  cap» 
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Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Machiavel,  which  seems 
solid  and  conclusive ;  though  I  wish  he  had  not  mixed 
fidsehood  with  truth,  in  asserting  that  monarchies,  go«> 
▼emed  according  to  Gastem  policy,  though  more  easily 
kept  when  once  subdued,  yet  are  the  most  difficult  to 
subdue ;  since  they  cannot  contain  any  powerful  sub« 
jecty  whose  discontent  and  faction  may  facilitate  the  en* 
terprises  of  an  enemy.     For,  besides,  that  such .  a  ty- 
rannical government  enervates  the  courage  of  men,  and 
renders  them  indiflferent  towards  the  fortunes  of  their 
sovereign ;  besides  this,  I  say,  we  find  by  experience, 
that  even  the  temporary  and  delegated  authority  of  the 
generals  and  magistrates,  being  always,  in  such  govern- 
moits,  as  absolute  within  its  sphere  as  that  of  the  prince 
himself,  is  able,  with  barbarians  accustomed  to  a  blind 
sabmission,  to  produce  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal 
revolutimis.     So  that  in  every  respect,  a  gentle  govern** 
ment  is  preferable,  and  gives  the  greatest  security  to 
the  sovereign  as  well  as  to  the  subject* 

Legislators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  trust  the  future 
government  of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to 
prpvide  a  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  administration 
of  puUic  affidrs  te  the  latest  posterity.  Effects  will  al« 
■'■■  ■         1 1    ■  .i^    ■■ .  .1  ■     .    ■  II  I  ■ 

4SL     Artabuus  ww  esteemed  as  Arrian  says,  tv  tmc  rptirtfic  TUf^en^ 

fill.  uL     And  when  Alexander  married  in  one  day  80  of  Ida  captains  to 

Persian  women,  his  intention  plainly  was  to  ally  the  Macedonians  with 

lihe  most  eminent  Pernan  families.     Id.  lib.  rii.    Diodorus  Siculus  says* 

Ihey  were  of  liie  most  noble  birth  in  Persia,  lib.  xtii.     Hie  goremment 

of  Fenda  was  despolic»  and  coodocted  in  many  respectsafter  the  Eastern 

flMamer,  but  was  not  carried  so  fhr  as  to  exttipate  all  nobility,  and  con- 

Awnd  aU  ranks  and  orders.    It  left  men  who  were  still  greal^  by  them- 

sdres  and  ttieir  Aunily,  Independent  of  their  office  and  commission.     And 

die  reason  why  the  Macedonians  kept  so  easily  dominion  ower  them,  was 

owing  to  oAier  causes  easy  to  be  found  in  the  historians ;  thou^  it  must 

be  owned  that  MachiaTers  reasoning  is,  in  itself,  just,  however  doubtful 

its  application  to  the  present  case* 
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ways  correspond  to  causes ;  and  wise  regulaticmsy  in 
any  coihmonwealth,  are  tbe  most  valuable  legacy  that 
can  be  left  to  future  ages.  In  the  smallest  coult  or 
office,  the  stated  forms  and  methods  by  which  busi- 
ness must  be  conducted,  are  found  to  be  a  consider- 
able check  on  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind.  Why 
should  not  the  case  be  the  same  in  public  affairs? 
Can  we  ascribe  the  stability  and  wisdom  of  the  Vene- 
tian government)  through  so  many  ages,  to  any  thing 
but  the  form  of  government?  And  is  it  not  easy  to 
point  out  those  defects  in  the  original  constitution, 
which  produced  the  tumultuous  governments  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  and  ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  these 
two  famous  republics  ?  And  so  little  dependence  has 
this  affair  on  the  humours  and  education  of  particular 
men,  that  one  pait  of  the  same  republic  may  be  wisely 
conducted,  and  another  weakly,  by  the  very  same  men, 
merely  on  account  of  the  differences  of  the  forms  and 
institutions  by  which  these  parts  are  regulated.  Hisr 
torians  inform  us  that  this  was  actually  the  case  with 
Genoa.  For  while  the  state  was  always  full  of  sedition, 
and  tumult,  and  disorder,  the  bank  of  St  George, 
which  had  become  a  considerable  part  of  the  people^ 
was  conducted,  for  several  ages,  with  the  utmost  in-' 
tegrily  and  wisdom.  * 

The  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  always 
most  eminent  for  private  virtue.    Good  laws  may  beget 


*  Esempio  verunenfte  nun,  et  da*  filosofl  in  tante  loio  immiiginiitp  e 
vedute  Repubblicbe  mai  non  trovato^  vedere  dentro  ad  un  medenmo  cer- 
chiOf  fra  roedesimi  cittadini,  la  liberU  e  la  tinumide,  la  vita  civile  e  la 
corrotta,  lagiustaiiae  la  licenta;  perche  quello  ordine  solo  mantieiid 
quella  cittA  piena  di  costunii  andcfai  e  yenenbili.  £  s'egli  ayreniaae, 
che  aol  tempo  in  ogni  modo  avreni,  che  San  Giorgio  tutta  quella 
citt^  occupasse,  aarebbe  qaella  una  Repubblica  piCk  che  la  Venesiana  me- 
morabtIe.^-De1Ie  Ktcrie  Florentine,  lil^.  viii.  4<37.— Florent.  1782. 
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order  and  moderation  in  the  government,  where  the 
manners  and  customs  have  instilled  little  humanity  or 
justice  into  the  tempers  of  men*  The  most  illustrious 
period  of  the  Roman  history,  considered  in  a  political 
view,  is  that  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  and 
end  of  the  last  Punic  war ;  the  due  balance  between 
the  nobility  and  people  being  then  fixed  by  the  con- 
tests of  the  tribunes,  and  not  being  yet  lost  by  the 
extent  of  conquests.  Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  horrid 
practice  of  poisoning  was  so  common,  that,  during 
part  of  the  season,  a  Prtetor  punished  capitally  for 
this  crime  above  three  thousand  *  persons  in  a  part  of 
Italy ;  and  found  informations  of  this  nature  still  mul- 
tiplying upon  him.  There  is  a  similar,  or  rather  a 
worse  instance,  ^  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  so  depraved  in  private  life  were  that 
people,  whom  in  their  histories  we  so  much  admire.  I 
doubt  not  but  they  were  really  more  virtuous  during 
the  time  of  the  two  Triumvirates ;  when  they  were 
tearing  their  common  country  to  pieces,  and  spreading 
slaughter  and  desolation  over  the  face  of  the  earthy 
merely  for  the  choice  of  ^ants. "" 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  maintain, 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  in  every  free  state,  those  forms 
and  institutions  by  which  liberty  is  secured,  the  public 
good  consulted,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  parti- 
cular men  restrained  and  punished.  Nothing  does 
more  honour  to  human  nature,  than  to  see  it  siisceptible 
of  so  noble  a  passion ;  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  iur 

• 

*  T.  LiYii,  UK  zL  cap.  43. 
^  T.  Liyii,  lib.  viii.  cap.   18. 

'  L'Aigle  contre  TAigle,  Romains  contre  Romains, 
Combfttans  seulement  pour  le  choiz  dc  tyrans. 

CoRvnuxr 
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dication  of  meanness  of  heart  in  any  man  than  to  see 
him  destitute  of  it.  A  man  who  loves  only  himself, 
without  regard  to  friendship  and  desert,  merits  the  se- 
verest blame ;  and  a  man,  who  is  only  susceptible  of 
friendship,  without  public  spirit,  or  a  regard  to  the 
community,  is  deficient  in  the  most  material  part  of 

virtue. 

But  this  is  a  subject  which  needs  not  be  longer  in- 
sisted on  at  present.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on 
both  sides,  who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  parti- 
sans, and,  under  pretence  of  public  good,  pursue  the 
interests  and  ends  of  their  particular  faction.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  always  be  more  fond  of  promoting  moder- 
ation than  zeal;  though  perhaps  the  surest  way  of  pro- 
ducing moderation  in  every  party  is  to  increase  our  zeal 
for  the  public.  Let  us  therefore  try,  if  it  be  possible, 
from  the  foregoing  doctrine,  to  draw  a  lesson  of  moder- 
ation with  regard  to  the  parties  into  which  our  country 
is  at  present  divided ;  at  the  same  time,  that  we  allow 
not  this  moderation  to  abate  the  industry  and  passion, 
with  which  every  individual  is  bound  to  pursue  the 
good  of  his  country. 

Those  who  either  attack  or  defend  a  minister  in 
such  a  government  as  ours,  where  the  utmost  liberty  is 
allowed,  always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  ex- 
aggerate his  merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic. His  enemies  are  sure  to  charge  him  with  the 
greatest  enormities,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  ma- 
nagement; and  there  is  no  meanness  or  crime,  of 
which,  in  their  account,  he  is  not  capable.  Unneces- 
sary wars,  scandalous  treaties,  profusion  of  public  trea- 
sure, oppressive  taxes,  every  kind  of  mal-administra- 
tion  is  ascribed  to  him.  To  aggravate  the  charge,  his 
pernicious  conduct,  it  is  said,  will  extend  its  baneful 
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inflaence  even  to  posterity,  by  undermining  the  best 
constitution  in  the  world,  and  disordering  that  wise 
system  of  laws,  institutions  and  customs,  by  which  our 
ancestors,  during  so  many  centuries,  have  been  so  hap- 
pily governed.  He  is  not  only  a  wicked  minister  in 
himself,  but  has  removed  every  security  provided  a- 
gainst  wicked  ministers  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  minister 
make  his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accusation  a- 
gainst  him,  and  celebrate  his  wise,  steady,  and  mode- 
rate conduct  in  every  part  of  his  administration.  The 
honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  supported  abroad, 
public  credit  maintained  at  home,  persecution  restrain- 
ed, &cUon  subdued ;  the  merit  of  all  these  blessings  is 
ascribed  solely  to  the  minister.  At  the  same  time,  he 
crowns  all  his  other  merits  by  a  religious  care  of  the 
best  constitution  in  the  world,  which  he  has  preserved 
in  all  its  parts,  and  has  transmitted  entire,  to  be  the 
happiness  and  security  of  the  latest  posterity. 

When  this  accusation  and  panegyric  are  received  by 
the  partisans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  an 
extraordinary  ferment  on  both  sides,  and  fill  the  nation 
with  violent  animosities.  But  I  would  fain  persuade 
these  party  zealots,  that  there  is  a  flat  contradiction 
both  in  the  accusation  and  panegyric,  and  that  it  were 
impossible  for  either  of  them  to  run  so  high,  were  it 
not  for  this  contradiction.  If  our  constitution  be  real- 
ly thut  noble  fabric^  ike  pride  of  Britain^  the  envy  of  our 
neighbours^  raised  by  the  labour  of  so  many  centuries^  re^ 
paired  at  the  expetise  of  so  many  millions^  and  cemented 
by  such  a  profusion  of  blood ;  *  I  say,  if  our  constitution 
does  in  any  degree  deserve  these  eulogies,  it  would 


XNssertation  on  Parties,  Letter  X. 
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never  have  suffered  a  wicked  and  weak  minister  to  go- 
vern triumphantly  for  a  course  of  twenty  years,  when 
opposed  by  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the  nation,  who  ex* 
ercised  the  utmost  hberty  of  tongue  and  pen,  in  parlia- 
ment, and  in  their  frequent  appeals  to  the  people. 
But,  if  the  minister  be  wicked  and  weak,  to  the  degree 
so  strenuously  insisted  ooy  the  constitution  must  be 
faulty  in  its  original  principles,  and  he  cannot  consists 
ently  be  charged  with  undermining  the  best  form  of 
government  in  the  world.  A  constitution  is  only  so 
far  good,  as  it  provides  a  remedy  against  mal-admim- 
stration ;  and  if  the  British,  when  in  its  greatest  vigour, 
and  repaired  by  two  such  remarkable  events  as  the  Re" 
volution  and  Accession^  by  which  our  ancient  royal  &- 
mily  was  sacrificed  to  it ;  if  our  constitution,  I  say, 
with  so  great  advantages,  does  not,  in  fact,  provide  any 
such  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden  to  any  minister 
who  undermines  it,  and  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
erecting  a  better  in  its  place. 

I  would  employ  the  same  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  tliose  who  defend  the  minister.  Is  our  constUtdion 
so  excellent  f  Then  a  change  of  ministry  can  be  no 
such  dreadful  event;  since  it  is  essential  to  such  a  con- 
stitution, in  every  ministry,  both  to  preserve  itself  from 
violation,  and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  adminisr 
tration.  Is  our  constitution  very  bad  ?  Then  so  ex- 
traordinary a  jealousy  and  apprehension,  on  account 
of  changes,  is  ill  placed ;  and  a  man  should  no  more  be 
anxious,  in  this  case,  than  a  husband,  who  had  married 
a  woman  from  the  stews,  should  be  watchful  to  prevent 
her  infidelity.  Public  affairs,  in  such  a  government, 
must  necessarily  go  to  confusion,  by  whatever  hands 
they  are  conducted ;  and  the  zeal  of  patriots  is  in  that 
fase  much  less  requisite  than  the  patience  and  submis- 
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sioo  ^philosophers.  The  virtue  and  good  intention  of 
Cato  and  Brutus  are  highly  laudable;  but  to  what 
purpose  did  their  zeal  serve?  Only  to  hasten  the  fatal 
period  of  the  Roman  govenunent^  and  render  its  oon« 
visions  and  dyitag  agonies  mor^  violent  and  painfiiL 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  {nubile  af- 
fairs deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  alL    Would  men 
be  modente  and  consistent,  their  claims  might  be  ad- 
nutted  ;  at  least  might  be  elamin^d.    The  caunth/ party 
might  still  assert,  that  our  constitution,  though  excel- 
loil,  will  admit  of  mal-administration  to  a  certain  de- 
gree ;  and  therefore,  if  the  minister  be  bad,  it  is  pro* 
per  to  oppose  hitti  mth  ft  iuiiaUe  degree  of  zeal.    And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  court  party  may  be  allowed,  up- 
on the  supposition  that  the  minister  were  good,  to  de- 
fend, and  with  some  zeal  too,  his  administration.     I 
would  only  persuade  men  not  to  contend,  as  if  they 
were  fighting  pro  arts  etjbcis,  and  change  a  good  con- 
stitution into  a  bad  one,  by  the  violence  of  their  fac- 
tions. 

I  have  not  here  considered  any  thing  that  is  person- 
al in  the  present  controversy.  In  the  best  civil  con- 
stitution, where  every  man  is  restrained  by  the  most 
rigid  laws,  it  is  easy  to  discover  either  the  good  or  bad 
intentions  of  a  minister,  and  to  Judge  Whether  his  per- 
sonal character  deserve  love  or  hatred.  But  such 
questions  are  of  little  importance  to  the  public,  and  lay 
those,  who  employ  their  pens  upon  them,  under  a  just 
suspicion  either  of  malevolence  or  of  flattery.  ' 

5  Wkai  mir  mtihot'$  ophdcn  was  of  the  fmumi  HUniaier  here  ponded 
m$^  majf  he  homed  from  ikai  Eeeayt  prinied  in  Ae  firmer  ediHoA^  wukr 
4l«  ilri^  ^  ••  A  ChtfMter  of  Sir  BolMrt  Walpdew "  li  wa$  asfiUewe  .--^ 
There  ncTer  was  a  ohui  wliow  actions  and  dwaoter  have  been  mors 
•arasilly  and  openly  canvaMsd  than  thoie  of  4ha  praient  mintBtert  who, 
haviiig  goremed  a  learned  and  five  nation  for  w  long  a  time,  amidst 
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* 
Micb  mightj  opposition,  may  make  a  large  library  of  what  has  been 

wrote  for  and  against  him,  and  is  tlie  subject  of  above  half  the  paper, 
that  has  been  blotted  in  the  nadoQ  within  these  twenty  years.  I  wish, 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  any  one  character  of  him  had  been 
di^wn  with  sadti  Judgment  and  tmpartiaiUy  as  to  have  some  credit  with' 
posterity,  and  to  show  that  our  liberty  has|  once  at  least,  been  employed 
to  good  purpose.  I  am  only  afraid  of  failing  in  the  former  quality  of 
judgment :  B^t  if  it  should  be  so,  it  is  but  one  page  more  thrown  away, 
after  an  hundred  thousand  upon  the  same  subject,  that  have  perished 
and  become  useless.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  flatter  myself  with  the. 
pleasing  imagination,  that  the  following  character  will  be  adopted  by  fu- 
ture historians. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Prime  Minister  of  Greai  Britain,  is  a  man  of 
ability,  not  a  genius ;  good  natured,  not  virtuous ;  constant,  not  mag- 
nanimous ;  moderate,  not  equitabla  *  His  virtues,  in  some  instances, 
lire  free  from  the  allay  of  those  noes  which  usually  i^:company  such 
virtues :  He  is  a  generous  friend,  without  b^ng  a  bitter  enemy.  His 
vices,  in  other  instances,  are  not  compensated  by  those  virtues  which  are 
nearly  allied  to  them  :  His  want  of  enterprise  is  not  attended  with  fru- 
gality. The  private  character  of  the  man  b  better  than  the  public :  His 
virtues  more  than  his  vices ;  His  fortune  greater  than  bis  fama  With 
many  good  qualities^  he  has  incurred  the  public  hatred :  With  good  ca- 
paqty,  he  has  not  escaped  ridicule.  He  would  have  been  esteenied  more 
worthy  of  his  high  station,  had  he  never  possessed  it ;  and  is  better  qua-* 
lifted  for  the  second  than  for  the  first  place  in  any  government :  His  mi- 
liistry  has  been  more  advantageous  to  his  family  than  to  tlie  public,  bet- 
ter for  this  age  t]^m  for  posterity  ;  and  more  pernicious  by  bad  prece- 
dents than  by  real  grievances.  During  bis  time  trade  has  flourished,  11- 
bcrty  declined,  and  learning  gone  to  ruin.  As  I  am  a  man,  I  love  him ; 
as  I  am  a  sdiolar,  I  hate  him  ;  as  I  am  a  Briton,  I  calmy  wish  his  fall. 
And  were  I  a  member  pf  either  House»  I  would  give  my  vote  for  re- 
moving hiin  from  St  James's ;  but  s^iould  be  glad  to  see  hipa  retire  to 
HMghton-HaUf  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  pleasure. 

The  author  it  pleated  to  find,  that  after  animotities  are  laid,  and  ca^ 
lumn^f  has  ceased,  the  whole  nation  almost  have  reipmed  to  the  same  mo^ 
derate  sentiments  with  regard  to  this  great  man  ;  tft/tey  are  not  rather 
become  more  favourable  to  him,  by  a  very  neUural  transition,  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.  The  author  would  not  oppose  these  hunume  sentiments 
tou*ards  the  dead ;  though  he  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  the  imI  paying 
more  ofourjnMie  debts  was,  as  hinted  in  this  character,  a  great,  and  the 
only  great,  error  in  that  hng  administration, — Nora  in  Editions  D  and 
N,  and  published  as.  a  separate  Essay  in  Edition  B«  ■ 
" '     ■ •■  -  '  ..■■»■- 

*  Moderate  in  the  exercise  t>f  power,  not  equitable  in  engrossing  it* 
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OF  TH£   FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT^ 


Nothing  appears  more  surprising  to  those  who 
consider  human  afiairs  with  a  philosophical  eye,  than 
the  easiness  with  which  the  many  are  governed  by  the 
few ;  and  the  implicit  submission,  with  which  men  re- 
sign their  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  those  of  their 
mlers.  When  we  inquire  by  what  means  this  wonder 
is  effected,  we  shall  find,  that,  as  Force  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  governed,  the  governors  have  nothing 
to  support  them  but  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  on 
opinion  only  that  government  is  founded;  and  this 
maxim  extends  to  the  most  despotic  and  most  military 
governments,  as  well  as  to  the  most  firee  and  most 
popular.  The  soldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  emperor  of 
Rome,  might  drive  his  harmless  subjects,  like  brute 
beasts,  against  their  sentiments  and  inclination.  But 
he  must,  at  least,  have  led  his  mamalukes  or  praetorian 
bandSf  like  men,  by  their  opinion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  opinion  of  interest, 
and  opinion  of  right.  By  opinion  of  interest,  I  chief- 
ly understand  the  sense  of  the  general  advantage  which 
is  reaped  from  government;  together  with  the  persua- 
sion, that  the  particular  government  which  is  establish- 
ed is  equally  advantageous  with  any  other  that  could 
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easily  be  settled.  When  this  opinion  prevails  among 
the  generality  of  a  state,  or  among  those  who  have  the 
force  in  their  hands,  it  gives  great  security  to  any  go- 
vernment 

Right  is  of  two  kinds ;  right  to  Power,  and  right  to 
Property.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind 
has  over  mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  ob- 
serving the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their 
ancient  government,  and  even  to  those  names  which 
have  had  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always 
begets  the  opinion  of  right ;  and  whatever  disadvanta- 
geous sentiments  we  may  entertain  of  mankind,  they 
are  always  found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  public  justice.  ®  There 
is,  indeed,  no  particular  in  which,  at  first  sight,  there 
may  appear  a  greater  contradiction  in  the  frame  of  the 
human  mind  than  the  present  When  men  aet  in  a 
faction,  they  are  apt,  without  shame  or  remorse,  to 
neglect  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  morality,  in  order  to 
serve  their  party ;  and  yet,  when  a  faction  is  formed 
upon  a  point  of  right  or  principle,  there  is  no  occasion 
where  men  discover  a  greater  obstinacy,  and  a  more 
determined  sense  of  justice  and  equity.  The  same  so- 
cial disposition  of  mankina  is  the  cause  of  these  con- 
tradictory appearances. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  that  the  opinion  of  right 
to  property  is  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  government. 
A  noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of 
all  government ;  and  most  of  our  political  writers  seem 
inclined  to  follow  him  in  that  particular.     This  is  car- 


6  This  passion  we  may  denoxninate  entfanaaon^  or  we  may  give  it 
what  appellation  we  please ;  but  a  politician  who  should  overlook  its  in- 
fluence on  human  affairs,  would  prove  himself  to  have  but  a  very  limit- 
ed understanding.— Editions,  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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rying  the  matter  too  fiu* ;  but  sdll  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  bptmon  of  right  to  property  has  a  great  influ- 
ence in  this  subject. 

Upon  these  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  inr 
terestj  of  right  to  pomer^  and  of  fight  to  property^  are 
all  gOTemmeats  founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few 
over  the  many.  Thare  are  indeed  other  principles 
which  add  force  to  these,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter 
their  operation;  such  as  seif-interest^ .fear^  and  ^ffec-^ 
Umu  But  still  we  may  assert,  that  these  other  princi- 
ples can  have  no  influence  alone^  but  suppose  the  an- 
tecedent influence  of  those  <^ni(ms  above  mentioned* 
They  are^  therefore,  to  be  esteemed  the  secondary,  not 
jthe  ori^jinal,  princ^le^  of  government* 

For,  Jlrstf  as  to  sey-interest^  by  which  I  mean  the 
.expectation  of  particular  rewards,  distinct  from  the 
general  protection  which  we  receive  from  government^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  an- 
tecedentiy  established,  at  least  be  hoped  for,  in  order 
to  produce  this  expectation.  The  prospect  of  reward 
may  augment  his  authority  with  regard  to  some  parti- 
cular persons,  but  can  never  give  birth  to  it,  with  re- 
gard to  the  public  Men  naturally  look  for  the  great- 
est favours  from  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  and 
therefore,  the  hopes  of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
state  would  never  centre  in  any  particular  set  of  men, 
if  these  men  had  no  other  tide  to  magistracy,  and  had 
no  separate  influence  over  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
two  principles  oifear  and  affection.  No  man  would 
have  any  reason  to  fear  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he  had 
.no  authori^  over  any  but  from  fear ;  since,  as  a  single 
man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a  small  way,  and 
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all  the  farther  power  he  possesses  must  be  founded  ei« 
ther  on  our  own  opinion)  or  on  the  presumed  opinion 
of  others.  And  though  taction  to  wisdom  and  virtae 
m  a  sooereign  extends  very  &r,  and  has  great  influ- 
ence»  yet  he  must  antecedently  be  supposed  invested 
with  a  public  character,  otherwise  the  public  esteem 
will  serve  him  in  no  stead,  nor  will  bis  virtue  have  any 
kiflnence  beyond  a  narrow  sphere. 

A  government  may  endure  for  several  ages,  though 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  balance  of  property  do 
not  coincide.  This  chiefly  happens  where  any  rank  or 
order  of  the  state  has  acquired  a  large  share  in  the 
property ;  but,  from  the  original  constitution  of  the  go- 
vernment, has  no  share  in  the  power.  Under  what 
pretence  would  any  individual  of  that  order  assume 
authority  in  public  affidrs?  As  men  are  commonly 
much  attached  to  their  ancient  government,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  that  the  public  would  ever  favour  such 
usurpations.  But  where  the  original  constitution  al- 
lows any  share  of  power,  though  small,  to  an  order  of 
men  who  possess  a  large  share  of  proper^,  it  is  easy 
for  them  gradually  to  stretch  their  authority,  and  bring 
the  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with  that  of  properly* 
This  has  been  the  case  with  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England. 

'  Most  writers  that  have  treated  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, have  supposed,  that,  as  the  Lower  House  repre* 
sents  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  its  weight  in 
the  scale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  of 
all  whom  it  represents.  But  this  principle  must  not 
be  received  as  absolutely  true.  For  though  the  people 
are  apt  to  attach  themselves  more  to  the  House  of 
Commons  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  constito- 
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tian,  that  House  being  chosen  by  iheiti  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  as  the  public  guardians  of  their  liberty : 
yet  are  there  instances  where  the  House,  even  when  in 
opposition  to  the  crown,  has  not  been  followed  by  thtf 
people^  as  we  may  particularly  observe  of  the  Tory 
House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  King  William. 
Were  the  members  obliged  to  receive  instructions  frmn 
their  constituents,  like  the  Dutch  deputies,  this  would 
entirely  alter  the  case }  and  if  such  immense  power  and 
richesy  as  those  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
were  brought  into  the  scale,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive^ 
Aat  the  crown  could  either  influence  that  multitude  of 
people,  or  withstand  that  balance  of  property.     It  is 
true,  the  crown  has  great  influence  over  the  collective 
body  in  the  elections  of  members ;  but  were  this  influ- 
ence, which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  in  seven 
years,  to  be  employed  in  bringing  over  the  people  to 
every  vote,  it  would  soon  be  wasted,  and  no  skill,  po- 
pularity or  revenue,  could  support  it.     I  must,  there- 
fore, be  of  opinion,  that  an  alteration  in  this  particular 
would  introduce  a  total  alteration  in  our  government, 
and  would  soon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic;  and,  per- 
haps,  to  a  republic  of  no  inconvenient  form.     For 
though  the  people,  collected  in  a  body  like  the  Roman 
tribes,  be  quite  unfit  for  government,  yet,  when  dis- 
persed in  small  bodies,  they  are  more  susceptible  both 
of  reason  and  order ;  the  force  of  popular  currents  and 
tides  is  in  a  great  measure  broken ;  and  the  public  in- 
terest may  be  pursued  with  some  method  and  constan- 
cy.    But  it  is  needless  to  reason  any  farther  concern- 
ing a  form  of  government  which  is  never  likely  to  have 
place  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  seems  not  to  be  the 
aim  of  any  party  amongst  us.     Let  us  cherish  and  im- 
prove our  ancient  government  as  much  as  possible, 

c2 
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without'  encouraging  ai  passion  for  such  dangerous  nd^- 
veldes.  '' 

7  I  shaU  conclude  this  sulject  with  obflerring,  that  the  present  poE- 
tical  controveny  with  regard  to  mUructionSy  is  a  yeiy  frivoloos  one»  attd 
can  nerer  be  brought  to  ahy  dedsion,  as  it  is  managed  by  boQi  parties. 
The  countiy  party  do  not  pretend  that  a  member  is  absolutely  bound  to 
follow  instructions  as  an  ambassador  or  general  is  confined  by  his  orders, 
and  that  his  TOte  is  not  to  be  received  in  the  House  but  so  far  as  it  ia 
conformable  to  them.    The  court  party,  again,  do  not  pretend  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  ought  to  haye  no  weight  with  erery  member; 
much  less  that  he  ought  to  despise  the  wutiments  of  those  whom  he  re- 
presents^ and  with  whom  he  is  more  particularly  connected.    And  if 
their  sentiments  be  of  weight,  why  ought  they  not  to  express  these  sen- 
timmts?'    The  question  then  is  only  concerning  the  degrees  of  wei^it 
which  oug&t  to  be  j^laced  on  instructions.     But  such  is  the  nature  of 
language^  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  express  distinctly  these  different 
degrees ;  and  if  men  will  carry  on  a  controversy  on  this  head,  it  may 
well  happen  that  they  differ  in  the  language,  and  yet  agree  in  their  s^iti- 
ments ;  or  differ  in  their  sentiments,  and  yet  agree  in  their  language. 
Besides,  how  is  it  posable  to  fix  these  degrees,  considering  the  yariety 
ef  affairs  that  come  before  the  House^  and  the  variety  of  places  which 
members  represent?    Ought  the  instructions  of  ToUets  to  have  the 
same  weight  as  those  of  London  ?  or  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
Convention  which  respected  foragn  politics,  to  have  the  same  weight  as 
those  with  regard  to  the  Sxcite,  which  respected  only  our  domestic  af- 
•irsP^Emnovs  A*  C,  D. 
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OF  THJE  ORIGIN  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


Mak^  bom  in  a  fiunily,  is  compelled  to  maintain  so- 
ciety from  necessity,  from  natural  inclination,  and  from 
habit.  Hie  same  creature,  in  his  farther  progress,  is 
engaged  to  establish  political  society,  in  order  to  admi- 
nister justice,  without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  a- 
mong  them,  nor  safety,  nor  mutual  intercourse.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  look  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of 
our  government,  as  having  ultimately  no  other  object 
or  purpose  but  the  distribution  of  justice,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  support  of  the  twelve  judges.  Kings  and 
parliaments,  fleets  and  armies,  officers  of  the  court  and 
revenue,  ambassadors,  ministers  and  privy-counsellors, 
are  all  subordinate  in  their  end  to  this  part  of  admini- 
stration. Even  the  clergy,  as  their  duty  leads  them  to 
inculcate  morality,  may  justly  be  thought,  so  far  as  re- 
gards this  world,  to  have  no  other  useful  object  of  their 
institution. 

All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to 
maintain  peace  and  order ;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance 
of  society.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  and  ob- 

'  Hub  Eamj  b  not  publi^b^cil  in  any  of  Ui«  Editioiit  prior  to  £di- 
O.  _ 
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vious  necessity,  such  is  the  frailty  <^  perverseness  of 
our  nature  !  it  is  impossible  to  keep  men  fidthfully  and 
unerringly  in  the  paths  of  justice.  Some  extraordi^ 
nary  circumstances  may  hi^pen,  in  which  a  man  finds 
his  interests  to  be  more  promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine, 
than  hurt  by  the  breach  which  his  injustice  makes  in 
tl)e  social  union.  But  much  more  frequently  he  is  se* 
duced  from  his  great  and  important,  but  distant  inte* 
rests,  by  the  allurement  of  present,  though  often  very 
frivolous  temptations.  This  great  weakness  is  incur- 
nble  in  human  nature. 

Men  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  They  must  institute  some  persons  under 
the  appellation  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it 
15  to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  punish  trans-> 
gressors,  to  correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige 
men,  however  reluctant,  to  consult  their  own  real  and 
permanent  interests.  In  a  word,  obedience  is  a  new 
duty  which  must  be  invented  to  support  that  of  justice, 
and  tlie  ties  of  equity  must  be  corroborated  by  those 
pf  allegiance. 

Qpt  still,  viewing  matters  in  an  abstract  light,  it  may 
be  thought  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  alliance,  and 
that  the  factitious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, lays  as  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  a$  the 
primitive  and  natural  duty  of  justice.  Peculiar  inte- 
rests and  present  temptations  may  overcome  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  They  are  equally  exposed  to  the 
same  inconvenience ;  and  the  man  who  is  inclined  to  be 
a  bad  neighbour,  must  be  led  by  the  same  motives, 
well  or  ill  understood,  to  be  a  bad  citizen  or  subject 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  magistrate  himself  may  often 
be  negligent,  or  partial,  or  unjust  in  his  administration. 

J^xi)^rii^nce,  however,  proves  that  there  is  a  great  dit- 
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ferebce  between  the'cases.    Order  in  aodety^  we  find, 
18  much  better  maintained  by  meanB  of  govemnient; 
and  our  duly  to  the  miagistrate  ifi  more  stxicdy  guarded 
by  the  pniidplea  of  human  nature^  than  our  cbity  to  our 
fisUow-citizena.    The  loye  of  dominidn  is  so  strong  in 
the  breast  of  man^  that  many  not  only  submit  to,  but 
oourt  all  the  dangers,  and  fatigues,  and  cares  of  govern- 
ment; and  me%  once  raised  to  that  station,  though  oRrt 
txi  led  astray  by  private  passions,  find,  in  oi^inary  cases, 
a  visible  interest  in  the  impartial  administration  of  jus* 
tioe.     The  persons  who  first  attain  this  distinction,  by 
the  consent,  tacit  or  express,  of  the  people,  must  be 
endowed  with  superior  personal  qualities  of  valour, 
fiirce,  int^prity,  or  prudence,  which  command  respect 
and  confidence ;  and,  after  government  is  established^ 
a  regard  to  birth,  rank,  and  station,  has  a  mighty  in- 
fluence over  num,  and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  ma- 
gistrate.   The  prince  or  leader  exdaims  against  every 
disorder  which  disturbs  his  society.    He  summons  all 
his  partisans  and  all  men  of  probity  to  aid  him  in  cor- 
recting and  redressing  it;  and  he  is  readily  followed  by 
all  indifierent  persons  in  the  execution  of  his  office* 
He  soon  acquires  the  power  of  rewarding  these  ser- 
vices ;  and  in  the  pnqjress  of  society,  he  establishes 
subordinate  ministers,  and  often  a  military  force,  who 
find  an  immediate  and  a  visible  interest  in  supporting 
his  authority.  Habit  soon  consolidates  what  other  prin* 
dples  of  human  nature  had  imperfectly  founded;  and 
men,  once  accustomed  to  obedience,  never  think  of  de^ 
parting  from  that  path,  in  which  they  and  their  ancesi* 
tors  have  constantly  trod,  and  to  which  they  are  con* 
fined  by  so  many  urgent  and  visible  motives. 

But  though  this  progress  of  human  affitirs  may  ap- 
pear certain  aad  inevitable,  and  though  the  support 
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which  allegiance  brings  to  justice  be  foanded  bo  obvi- 
ous principles  of  human  nature^  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  men  should  beforehand  be  able  to  discover  them* 
or  foresee  their  operation.  Government  commences 
more  casually  and  more  imperfectly.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  first  ascendant  of  one  man  over  mtdtitudes 
begun  during  a  state  of  war ;  where  the  superiority  of 
courage  and  of  genius  discovers  itself  most  visibly^ 
where  unanimity  and  concert  e^e  most  requisite,  and 
where  the  pernicious  effects  of  disorder  are  most  sen-^ 
sibly  felt.  The  long  continuance  of  that  state,  an  inci- 
dent common  among  savage  tribes,  inured  the  people 
to  submission ;  and  if  the  chieftain  possessed  as  much 
equity  as  prudence  and  valour,  he  became,  even  dvuing 
peace,  the  arbiter  of  all  di£Perences,  and  could  gradu* 
ally,  by  a  mixture  of  force  and  cons^t,  establish  his 
authority.  The  benefit  sensibly  felt  from  his  influence, 
made  it  be  cherished  by  the  people,  at  least  by  the 
peaceable  and  well-disposed  among  them ;  and  if  his 
son  enjoyed  the  same  good  qualities,  gpyernment  advan- 
ced the  sooner  to  maturity  and  perfection;  but  was  still 
in  a  feeble  state,  till  the  farther  progiess  of  improve* 
ment  procured  the  mi^istrate  a  revenue,  and  enabled 
him  to  bestow  rewards  on  the  sevend  instruments  of  his 
administration,  and  to  inflict  punishments  on  the  re* 
fractory  and  disobedient.  Before  that  period,  each  ex«> 
ertio^  of  his  influence  must  have  been  particular,  and 
founded  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  A& 
ter  it,  submission  >ras  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  in 
the  bulk  of  the  cpmmunity,  but  was  rigorously  ejected 
by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  magistrate. 

In  all  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine 
struggle,  open  or  secret,  between  Authorily  and  Li- 
berty jj  and  neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  preva^ 
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la  the  contest.     A  great  sacrifice  of  liberty  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  in  every  govemmeDt;  yet  even  the  aur 
thority^  which  confines  liberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps 
ought  never,  in  any  constitution,  to  become  quite  entire 
and  uncontrollable.  The  sultan  is  master  of  the  life  ani 
fortune  of  any  individual ;  but  wiU  not  be  permitted  to 
impose  new  taxes  on  his  sul^ects :  a  French  monarch 
can  impose  taxes  at  pleasure ;  but  would  find  it  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
Religion  also,  in  most  countries,  b  commonly  found  to 
be  a  very  intractable  principle ;  and  other  principles 
or  prejudices  frequently  resist  all  Ae  authority  of  the 
eivil  magistrate ;  whose  power,  being  founded  on  opi? 
nion,  can  never  subvert  other  opinions  equally  rooted 
with  that  of  his  tide  to  dominion.     The  government, 
which,  in  common  appellation,  receives  the  appellation 
of  free,  is  that  which  admits  of  a  partition  of  power 
among  Beveral  members,  whose  united  authority  is  no 
less,  or  is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any  monarch; 
but  who,  in  tlie  usual  course  of  administration,  must 
^  by  general  and  equal  laws,   that  are  previously 
known  to  all  the  members,  and  to  all  their  subjects. 
In  this  sense,  it  must  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  per- 
fection of  civil  society;  but  still  authority  must  be  ao* 
knowledged  essential  to  its  very  existence :  and  in  those 
contests  which  so  often  take  place  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  the  latter  may,  on  that  account,  challenge 
the  preference.     Unless  perhaps  one  may  say  (and  it 
may  be  said  with  some  reason)  that  a  clrcumstancei 
which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  civil  society,  must 
always  support  itself,  and  needs  be  guarded  with  less 
jealousy,  than  one  th(it  contributes  only  to  its  perfec-r 
tion,  which  the  indolence  of  men  is  so  apt  to  neglect, 
pr  their  ignorance  to  overlook. 
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ESSAY  VI. 


OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT.  ^ 


Political  writers  liave  established  it  as  amaxiniy 
that,  in  contriyiDg  any  system  of  government,  and  fix- 
ing the  several  checks  and  controls  of  the  constitution, 
every  man  ought  to  be  supposed  a  knavcy  and  to  have 
no  other  end,  in  all  his  actions,  than  private  interest* 
By  this  interest  we  must  govern  him,  and,  by  means  of 

9  In  the  EdidoDfi  A*  C  and  D^  tfais  Essay  is  introdaced  by  the  followiog 
txamination  of  the  spirit  of  parties.— I  have  frequently  obserred,  in  com- 
paring the  conduct  of  the  court  and  counlry  party,  that  the  former  are 
eommonly  less  assoming  and  dogmatical  in  conversation^  more  apt  to 
make  ooncessioiiiSy  and  though  not*  perhaps^  moie  susceptible  of  con* 
viction,  yet  more  able  to  bear  contradiction  than  the  latter,  who  are 
apt  to  fly  out  upon  any  opposition,  and  to  regard  one  as  a  mercenary, 
designing  fellow,  if  he  argues  with  any  coolness  and  impartiality,  or 
makes  any  concessions  to  th^r  adversaries.  This  is  a  fact,  whicb»  I 
Mieve^  every  one  may  have  observed  wlio  has  been  much  in  eompaniet 
where  political  questions  have  been  discussed ;  though,  were  one  to  ask 
the  reason  of  this  difference^  every  party  would  be  apt  to  assign  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  Gentlemen  in  the  oppoiUion  will  ascribe  it  to  the  veiy 
BBture  of  their  party,  which,  being  founded  on  public  spirit^  and  a  seal 
lor  the  constitution,  cannot  easily  endure  such  doctrines  as  are  of  per* 
nidous  consequence  to  liberty.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  apt  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  clown  mentioned  by  Lord  Shaftsbury. 
f  A  down,  *  says  that  excdlent  author,  •  <  once  took  a  fancy  to  hepf 

9  Miscellaneous  Rejections,  page  107, 
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ky  make  him,  notwithstanding  his  insatiable  avarice  and 
ambition,  cooporate  to  public  good.  Without  this, 
say  thejr,  we  shall  in  Tain  boast  of  the  advantages  of 
any  constitotion,  and  shall  find,  in  the  end,  that  we 
have  no  security  for  tillr  liberties  or  possessions,  ex- 


dEqmtet  of  doeton  at  an  unhrcni^.  He  wasasked  wbat  plea- 
wan  be  coald  take  in  yiewing  audi  mmhatanl^  when  ba  could  nerec 
know  so  much  as  which  of  the  parties  had  the  better.  '^'  For  that  ma^• 
ter^^  replied  the  down,  <  lant  tuck  a  fool  neither^  but  I  can  tee  tcho*s 
tkejint  that  puts  i'uiher  itUo  a  pauion.*  Nature  herself  dictated  this 
Wason  to  the  down,  that  he  who  had  the  better  of  the  argonieht  would 
be  easy  and  well  humoured:  But  he  who  was  unable  to  suppocC  lua 
caase  by  reason  would  naturally  lose  his  temper,  and  grow  violent  * 

To  which  of  these  reasons  will  we  adhere?  To  neither  of  them,  fak 
ny  opinion ;  unless  we  have  a  mind  to  inBat  ourselres  and  beoome  sea- 
lots  in  dther  party.  I  beUere  I  ean  assign  the  reason  <^  this  different 
conduct  of  the  two  parties,  without  offending  either.  The  country  party 
■e  plainly  most  popular  at  present,  and  perhaps  ha?e  been  so  in  most 
administrations :  So  that,  being  accustomed  to  prevail  in  company,  they 
cannot  endure  to  bear  their  opinions  controverted,  but  are  as  conSdent 
on  the  public  fevour,  as  if  diey  were  supported  in  ftU  their  sentiments  hy 
the  most  infallible  demonstration.  The  oourtiers,  on  the  other  hand^ 
are  commonly  run  down  by  your  popular  tatters,  that  if  you  speak  la 
diem  with  any  moderadon,  ar  make  them  the  smallest  concessions,  they 
think  themselves  extremely  obliged  to  you,  and  are  apt  to  return  the  fm^ 
vour  by  a  like  moderation  and  facility  on  their  part.  To  be  furious 
and  pa«onate^  they  know,  would  only  gain  them  the  character  uSahame* 
leu  mercenaries^  not  that  of  xealottt  patriotty  which  u  tfie  diaracter  thai 
sodi  a  warm  behaviour  is  apt  to  acquire  to  the  other  party. 

In  all  controversies,  we  find,  without  regarding  tiie  truth  or  falsehood 
on  cither  side,  that  those  who  defend  the  established  and  popular  opi- 
nions are  always  most  dogmatical  and  imperious  in  their  style:  whllo 
thdr  adversaries  affect  almost  eztraordinaiy  gentleness  and  moderation, 
in  mder  to  soften,  as  much  as  posoble,  any  prejudices  Uiat  may  be  •* 
gainst  them.  Consider  the  behaviour  of  our  Free'4hinkert  of  all  deno- 
minations, whether  they  be  such  as  decry  aD  revelation,  or  only  oppose 
the  eiorbitant  power  of  the  clergy ;  Collins,  Tindal,  Foster,  Hoadlcy^ 
Compare  thtrir  moderation  and  good  manners  with  the  furioua  seal  and 
acurrili^  of  their  adversaries,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  tnidb 
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cept  the  good  will  of  our  rulers ;  that  is,  we  shall  have 
BO  security  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  jost  political  maxim,  thai  evay 
man  must  be  supposed  a  knave;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  appears  scMnewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should 
be  true  in  politics  which  is  false  in  fact*  But  to  satisfy 
us  on  this  head,  we  may  consider,  that  men  are  gene- 
nerally  more  honest  in  their  private  than  in  their  pub- 
lic capacity,  and  will  go  greater  lengths  to  serve  a 
party,  than  when  their  own  private  interest  is  alone 

0f  my  obaervvtion.  A  like  diQerenee  fnay  be  obserred  in  tbe  cpoduct 
of  tboie  Fkttiidi  writeriy  wbomamtaiiied  the  oontrarerqr  with  Xfegmrd  to 
•ncieot  and  modern  lesnuDipi  Boileen,  MooMeiir  uod  Madame  Dader, 
I'Abbe  de  Boe»  who  defended  the  party  of  the  aiicientB»  mixed  their 
ifiaiM>ninga  with  satire  and  invective ;  while  Fontenelle,  la  Motte,  Char- 
pentier^  and  even  FierranHy  never  transgressed  t|^  bounds  of  moder»- 
tion  and  ^^oqd  breeding,  though  provoked  by  the  most  injurious  treat- 
ment of  their  adversaries^ 

I  must  however  observe,  that  this  remark  with  regard  to  the  nfrmfng 
moderation  of  the  court  party,  i»  entirdy  confined  to  conversatioiia  an4 
to  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  by  interest  or  indxnation  in  that 
party.  For  as  to  the  court  writers,  being  commonly  hired  scribblers^ 
they  are  altogether  as  scurrilous  as  die  mercenaries  of  t)ie  otlier  party ; 
Nor  has  the  GastetUer  any  advantag^^  in  this  reqgtect,  above  eommtM  snue. 
A  man  of  education  wiU»  in  any  party»  discover  himself  U>  be  such  by  hia 
good  breeding  and  decency,  as  a  scoundrel  will  always  betray  the  oppor 
site  qualities.  The  faUe  ace^ien  accused^  &c  is  iiery  scurrilous,  though 
that  side  of  the  question,  being  least  popular*  should  be  defended  with 
most  moderation.  When  L  —  d  B^e^  L  —  dM  —  t,  MrL  —  n» 
take  the  pen  in  hand,  though  they  write  with  warmth,  tiiey  presume  nol 
upon  their  popularity  so  far  as  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  decency. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by  c^msi^ering  some  papers  wrote 
upon  that  grand  topic  of  amrt  influence  and  parliamentaty  dependence, 
where,  in  my  humble  opinioq,  the  country  party  show  too  rigid  an  inflexi- 
bility, and  ^)o  great  a  jealousy  of  making  concessions  to  their  adversaries. 
Theii:  reasoqings  loe^  their  force  by  being  carried  too  far;  and  the  po- 
pularity of  their  opinions  has  seduced  them  to  neglect  in  some  measure 
their  justness  and  solidity.  The  following  reasoning  will,  I  ho|iet,  aerv^ 
to  justify  nie  in  this  opinion. 
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concerned*  Honour  is  a  great  t^eck  upon  mankind : 
But  where  a  considerable  body  of  men  act  together, 
this  check  Is  in  il  great  measure  removed^  since  a  man 
is  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  his  own  party)  lor  what 
promotes  the  common  interest ;  and  he  soon  leams  to 
demise  the  clamours  of  adversaries.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  every  court  or  senate  is  determined  by 
the  greater  number  of  voices ;  so  that,  if  self-interest 
influences  only  the  meqonty  (as  it  will  always  do),  the 
whole  senate  follows  the  allnrements  of  this  separate 
interest,  and  acts  as  if  it  contained  not  <me  monber 
who  had  any  regard  to  public  interest  and  liberty. 

When  there  offers^  therefore,  to  our  censure  and  ex- 
amination, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary, 
where  the  power  is  distribnted  among  several  courts, 
and  several  orders  of  men,  we  should  always  consider 
the  separate  interest  of  each  court,  and  each  order; 
and  if  we  find  that,  by  the  skilful  division  of  power, 
this  interest  must  necessarily,  in  its  operation,  concur 
with  the  public,  we  may  pronounce  that  government 
to  be  wise  and  happy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  separate 
interest  be  not  checked,  and  be  not  directed  to  the 
public,  we  ought  to  look  for  nothing  but  foation,  disor- 
der, and  tyranny  from  such  a  governments  In  this 
opinion  I  am  justified  by  experience^  as  well  as  by  the 
authority  of  all  philosophers  and  politicians,  both  an- 
cient and  modem. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  surprised  such 
a  genius  as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that 
in  a  future  age  there  should  arise  a  very  regular  sys^ 
tem  of  mixed  government,  where  the  authority  was  so 
distributed,  that  one  rank,  whenever  it  pleased,  might 
swallow  up  all  the  rest,  and  engross  the  whole  power 
of  the  constitution  I — Such  a  government,  they  would 
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say,  will  n6t  be  n  mixed  government.  For  so  great  is 
the  natural  ambition  of  men,  that  they  are  never  satis- 
fied with  power;  and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  pursuing 
its  own  interest,  can  usurp  upon  every  other  order,  it 
will  certainly  do  so,  and  render  itself,  as  far  as  possible, 
absolute  and  uncontrollable. 

But,  in  this  opinion,  experience  shows  they  would 
have  been  mistaken.    For  this  is  actually  the  case  with 
th^  British  constitution.     The  share  of  power  allotted 
by  our  constitution  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  so 
great,  that  it  absolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  government.     The  king's  legislative  power  is 
^ainly  no  proper  check  to  it.     For  though  the  king 
has  a  negative  in  framing  laws,  yet  this,  in  fact,  is 
esteemed  of  so  little  moment,  that  whatever  is  voted 
by  the  two  Houses,  is  always  sure  to  pass  into  a  law, 
^and  the  royal  assent  is  little  better  than  a  form.     The 
principal  weight  of  the  crown  lies  in  the  executive 
power.    But,  besides  that  the  executive  power  in  every 
government  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  legislative; 
besides  this,  I  say,  the  exercise  of  this  power  requires 
an  immense  expense,  and  the  Commons  have  assumed 
to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  granting  money.     How 
eai^,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  house  to  wrest 
from  the  crown  aU  these  powers,  one  after  another,  by 
making  every  grant  conditional,   and  choosing  their 
time  so  well,  that  their  refusal  of  supply  should  only 
distress  the  government,  without  giving  foreign  powers 
any  advantage  over  us  I     Did  the  House  of  Commons 
depend  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  king,  and  had 
none  of  the  members  any  property  but  from  his  gift, 
would  not  he  command  all  their  resolutions,  and  be 
from   that  moment  absolute?     As   to  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  they  are  a  very  powerful  support  to  the  crown. 
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se  long  as  they  are^  in  tbeir  turn,  supported  by  it ;  but 
both  e3q>erience  and  reason  show,  that  they  have  no 
fiHPoe  or  authority  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves 
akme,  without  such  support 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox  ?    And 
by  what  means  is  this  member  of  our  constitution  con« 
fined  within  the  prc^r  limits,  since,  from  our  very  con* 
stitation,  it  must  necessarily  have  as  much  power  as  it 
demands,  and  can  only  be  confined  by  itself?    How  is 
this  consistent  with  our  experience  of  human  nature? 
I  answer,  that  the  interest  of  the  body  is  here  restrained 
by  that  of  the  individuals,  and  that  the  House  of  C<»n* 
mons  stretches  not  its  power,  because  such  an  usurpa^ 
tion  would  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  majori^ 
of  its  monbers.    The  crown  has  so  many  offices  at  its 
disposal,  that,  when  assisted  by  the  honest  and  disin^ 
terested  part  of  the  Houses  it  will  always  command  the 
res(dutions  of  the  whole,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  preserve 
the  ancient  constitution  from  danger.    We  may,  there- 
fore, give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  please ;  we 
may  call  it  by  the  invidious  appellations  of  corruption 
and  dependence;  but  some  degree  and  some  kind  of  it 
are  inseparable  fr^m  the  very  nature  of  the  constitution, 
and  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  mixed  govern- 
ment. 

•  Instead,  then,  of  asserting  *  absolutely,  that  the  de- 
pendence of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  British  liberty,  the  country  party  should  have 
made  some  concessions  to  their  adversaries,  and  have 
^y  examined  what  was  the  proper  d^ree  of  this  de* 
pend^ice^  beyond  which  it  became  dangerous  to  li- 
berty.   But  such  a  moderation  is  not  to  be  expected  in 

*  See  Dinertatioii  cm  Partaes,  tiiroogbout. 
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party-men  of  any  kind.  After  a  concession  of  this  ni'* 
tare,  all  declamation  must  be  abandoned ;  and  a  calm 
inquiry  into  the  proper  degree  of  court  influence  and 
parliamentary  dependence  Would  have  b^n  eitpected 
by  the  readers.  And  though  the  advantf^;^  in  such  a 
controversy,  might  possibly  remain  to  the  country  party^ 
yet  the  victory  would  not  be  so  complete  as  they  wish 
for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  hare  given  an  entire  loose 
to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a  contrary 
tetreme,  by  diminishing  too  ^  far  the  influence  of  th^ 
crown.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  detiy  that 
this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  constitu- 
tion, or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too  little  influ- 
ence over  members  of  parliament 

All  questions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
extremes  are  difficult  to  be  decided ;  both  because  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  ivards  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and 
because  the  good  and  ill,  in  such  cases,  run  so  gradu-^ 
ally  into  each  other,  as  even  to  render  our  sentiments 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  diffi-«> 
culty  in  the  present  case,  which  would  embarrass  the 
most  knowing  and  most  impartial  examiner.  The 
power  of  the  crown  is  always  lodged  in  a  single  person, 
either  king  or  mmister;  and  as  this  person  may  have 

either  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ambition,  capacity, 

■>  -  •  -■<■_■»••-  — 

.  ^  By  that  influence  of  the  eroton,  which  I  would  justify,  I  mean  only 
that  which  arises  from  the  offices  and  honours  that  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown.  As  to  private  bribery f  it  may  be  coAsidered  in  the  same  light 
as  the  practice  of  employing  spies,  which  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  good 
minister,  and  is  infamous  in  a  bad  one :  But  to  be  a  spy,  or  to  be  cor- 
rupted, is  always  infamous  under  all  ministera,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  shameless  prostitution.  Polybius  justly  esteems  the  pecuniary  influ- 
ence of  the  senate  and  censors  to  be  one  of  the  regular  and  constitution- 
al Weights  which  preserred  the  balance  of  the  Roman  gOTemment«» 
Lib.  ?i.  cap.  15. 
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courage,  popularity,  or  fortune,  the  power,  which  is  too 
great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too  little  in  another. 
In  pure  republics,  where  the  authority  is  distributed 
among  several  assemblies  or  senates,  the  checks  and 
controls  are  more  regular  in  their  operation ;  because 
the  members  of  such  numerous  assemblies  may  be  pre« 
sumed  to  be  always  nearly  equal  in  capacity  and  virtue  | 
and  it  is  only  their  number,  riches,  or  authority,  which 
enter  into  consideration.  But  a  limited  monarchy  ad-« 
mits  not  of  any  such  stability ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  as« 
sign  to  the  crown  such  a  determinate  degree  of  power^ 
as  will,  in  every  hand,  form  a  proper  counterbalance 
to  the  oilier  parts  of  the  constitution.  This  is  an  un« 
ayoidable  disadvantage,  among  the  many  advantagea 
that  q)ecies  of  government. 


VOL.  itt.  B 
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WHETHER  THE  BRITISH   GOVERNMENT  INCLINES  MORE 
TO  ABSOLUTiS  MONARCHY  OR  TO  A  REPUBLIC. 

It  affords  a  violent  prejudice  against  almost  every 
science,  that  no  prudent  man,  however  sure  of  his  prin- 
ciples, dares  prophesy  concerning  any  event,  or  fore- 
tel  the  remote  consequences  g£  things.  A  physician  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of  his 
patient  a  fortnight  or  a  month  after :  And  still  less  dares 
a  politician  foretel  the  situation  of  public  affairs  a  few 
years  hence.  Harrington  thought  himself  so  sure  of  his 
general  principles,  that  the  balance  i^  power  depends  on 
that  of  property^  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  im- 
possible ever  to  re-establish  monarchy  in  England: 
But  his  book  was  scarcely  published  when  the  king 
was  restored ;  and  we  see  that  monarchy  has  ever  since 
subsisted  upon  the  same  footing  as  before.  Notwith- 
standing this  unlucky  example,  I  will  venture  to  exa- 
mine an  important  question,  to  wit.  Whether  the  Bri^ 
tish  Chwemment  inclines  more  to  absolute  monarchy  or  to 
a  republic  ;  and  in  which  of  these  two  species  of  govern^ 
ment  it  will  most  probably  terminate  ?  As  there  seems 
not  to  be  any  great  danger  of  a  sudden  revolution  ei- 
ther way,  I  shall  at  least  escape  the  shame  attending 
my  temerity,  if  I  should  be  found  to  have  been  mista- 
ken. 
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Tliose  who  sfisestt  that  the  balance  of  our  govern- 
neiit  iadines  towairds  absolute  monarchy,  may  sup- 
port their  opinion  by  die  following  reasons:  That 
property  has  a  great  influence  on  power  cannot  pos- 
s3dy  be  denied ;  but  yet  die  general  maxim,  that  the 
kdance  <^  tiie  ene  depends  on  the  balance  of  tiie  other^ 
Hiest  be  received  with  several  limitations.  It  is  evi- 
dent,  that  much  less  property  in  a  single  hand  will  be 
^e  to  Goanterfaalance  a  greater  property  in  several ; 
Bot  anlj  because  it  is  difficult  to  make  many  perscms 
combine  in  the  sikme  views  and  measures^  but  because 
proparty,  when  united,  causes  much  greater  depend"** 
ence  dian  the  same  proper^  when  dispersed*  A  hun^ 
dred  persons,  of  1000/.  a  year  a  piece,  can  consume  all 
tfadr  income,  and  nobody  shall  ever  be  the  better  for 
than,  except  dieir  servants  u[id  tradesmen,  who  jusdy 
r^ard  their  prc^ts  as  the  product  of  their  own  labour. 
But  a  man  possessed  of  100,000/.  a  year,  if  he  has  ei*^ 
ther  any  generosity  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a  great 
dqiendence  by  obligadons,  and  still  a  greater  by  ex- 
pectations. Hence  we  may  observe,  diat,  in  aU  free 
governments,  any  subject  exorbitandy  rich  has  always 
created  jealousy,  even  though  his  riches  bore  )k>  pro* 
portion  to  those  oS  the  state.  Crassus's  fortune,  if  I 
remember  well,  amounted  only  to  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  our  money ;  yet  we  find,  that  though  his 
genius  was  nothing  extraordinary,  he  was  able,  by 
means  of  his  riches  alone,  to  counterbalance,  during 
Us  lifetime,  the  power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of 
Caesar,  who  afterwards  became  master  of  the  world. 
The  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them  masters  of  Flo^ 
vence,  though  it  is  probable  it  was  not  considerable, 
compared  to  the  united  property  of  that  opulent  re- 
public. 

d2 


These  considerations  are  apt  to  make  one  ^itertain 
a  magnificent  idea  of  the  British  spirit  and  loye  of  U* 
berty,  since  we  could  maintain  our  free  goyemmenty 
during  so  many  centuries,  against  our  sovereigns,  who^ 
besides  the  power,  and  dignity,  and  majesty  of  the 
crown,  have  always  been  possessed  of  much  more  pro- 
perty than  any  subject  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  com-* 
monwealth.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  spirit,  how« 
ever  great,  will  never  be  able  to  siqpport  itsdf  against 
that  immense  property  which  is  now  lodged  in  the 
king,  and  which  is  still  increasing*  Upon  a  moderate 
computation,  there  are  near  three  millions  a  year  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  list  amounts  to 
near  a  million ;  the  collection  of  all  taxes  to  another ; 
and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  together 
with  ecclesiastical  preferments,  to  above  a  third  mil- 
lion : — ^an  enormous  sum,  and  what  may  &irly  be  com- 
puted to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  in- 
come and  labour  of  the  kingdom.  ,  When  we  add  to 
this  great  property  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  nation, 
our  proneness  to  corruption,  together  with  the  great 
power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
mand of  mUitary  force,  there  is  no  one  but  must  de- 
spair of  being  able,  without  extraordinary  efibrts,  to 
support  our  free  government  much  longer  under  these 
disadvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  that  the  biaa 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic^ 
may  support  their  opinion  by  specious  arguments.  It 
may  be  said,  that  though  this  immense  prc^rty  in  the 
crown  be  joined  to  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate,  and 
to  many  other  legal  powers  and  prerogatives,  which 
should  naturally  give  it  greater  influence ;  yet  it  really 
becomes  less  dangerous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  ac- 
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Were  England  a  republi<^  and  mere  my  pri- 
TOte  man  possessed  of  a  revenue^  a  third,  or  even  a 
tenth  part  as  large  as  that  of  the  crown,  he  would  yery 
jnstly  excite  jealoiisy ;  becaase  be  would  infallibly  have 
great  authori^  in  the  government.    And  such  an  irre- 
golar  authority,  not  avowed  by  the  laws,  is  always  more 
dai^eroEos  than  a  mndi  greater  authority  derived  fix>m 
them.     A  man  possessed  of  usuiped  power  can  set  no 
boimds  to  ins  pretensions :  His  partisans  have  liberty 
lo  hope  for  evmy  thing  in  his  fiivour;   His  enemies 
provoke  his  ambition  with  his  fears,  by  lihe  violence  of 
their  opposition:  And  the  government  being  thrown 
into  a  fennent,  every  corrupted  humour  in  the  state 
naturally  gathers  to  him.    On  the  contrary,  a  legal  au- 
thority, though  great,  has  always  some  bounds,  whicSi 
terminate  both  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  person 
possessed  of  it :  The  laws  must  have  provided  a  reme- 
dy against  its  excesses :  Such  an  aninent  magistrate 
has  much  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope,  from  his  usurpa* 
lions :  And  as  his  legal  authori^  is  quietly  submitted 
to^  he  has  small  temptatiou  and  small  opportunity  oi 
extending  it  fiulher.    Besides,  it  hi^pens,  with  regard 
to  ambitious  aims  and  projects,  what  may  be  observed 
with  regard  to  sects  of  philos<q>hy  and  religion.     A 
new  sect  excites  such  a  ferment,  and  is  both  opposed 
and  defended  with  such  v^emence,   that  it  always 
^reads  faster,  and  multiplies  its  partisans  with  greater 
rapidity  than  any  old  established  <^inion,  recommend- 
ed by  the  san^ion  of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity.    Such 
is  the  nature  of  novelty,  that,  where  any  thing  pleases^ 
it  becomes  doubly  agreeable,  if  new;  but  if  it  di^leases, 
it  is  dottUy  displeasing  upon  that  very  account.    And, 
in  most  cases,  the  violence  of  enemies  is  favourable  to 
ambitious  projects,  as  wett  as  the  zeal  of  partisans* 
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.  It  may  farther  be  said)  that,  ihoiigh  men  be  modbt 
governed  by  interest^  yet  eren  interest  itsdf,  and  all 
human  affairs,  are  entirely  governed  by  cpini(mm  Now» 
there  has  hew  a  spdden  and  sensible  change  in  the 
opinions  of  men  within  these  last  fifty  years^  by  tho 
progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty.  Most  people  in 
this  Island  have  divested  themselves  of  all  superstitious 
reverence  to  names  and  authority ;  The  clergy  have 
much  lost  their  credit:  Their  pretensions  and  doc- 
trines have  been  ridiculed;  and  even  religion  can 
scarcely  suppojrt  itself  in  the  world.  The  mere  name 
ptking  cpmmaiids  little  respect ;  and  to  talk  of  a  king 
as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of 
those  magnificent  titles  which  formerly  dazzled  man-? 
kind)  would  but  excite  laughter  in  every  one.  Though 
the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  may  main- 
tain its  authority,  in  times  <^  tranquillity,  upon  private 
interest  and  influence,  yet,  as  the  least  shock  or  con«* 
vulsion  must  bi^eak  all  these  interests  to  pieces,  the 
royal  power,  being  no  longer  siipported  by  the  settled 
prmciples  and  opinions  of  men,  will  immediately  disr 
solve.  Had  men  been  in  the  same  disposition  at  the 
Revolutions  as  they  are  at  present,  monarchy  would 
have  run  a  great  risk  of  being  entirely  lost  in  this 
Idand, 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst 
these  opposite  arguments,  I  would  assert^  that,  miless 
there  happen  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  the  power 
pf  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather 
upon  the  increase ;  though  at  the  same  time,  I  own 
that  its  progress  seems  very  slow,  and  almost  insen- 
sible. The  tide  has  run  long,  and  with  some  rapidity, 
to  the  side  of  popular  government,  and  is  just  begin^ 
ning  tfi  turn  towards  monarchy. 
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It  is  veil  known,  that  every  government  must  come 
to  a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  poli- 
tical, as  well  as  to  the  animal  body.     But,  as  one  kind 
of  death  may  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  in* 
quired,  whether  it  be  more  desirable  for  the  British 
constitotion  to  terminate  in  a  popular  government,  or 
in  an  absolute  monarchy  ?    Here  I  would  frankly  de- 
dare,  that  though  liberty  be  preferable  to  slavery,  in 
almost  every  case ;  yet  I  should  rather  wish  to  see  an 
absolute  monarch  than  a  republic  in  this  Island*     For 
let  us  consider  what  kind  of  rq)ublic  we  have  reason 
to  expect.     The  question  is  not  concerning  any  fine 
imaginary  republic,  of  which  a  man  forms  a  plan  in  his 
doseL     There  is  no  doubt  but  a  popular  government 
maybe  imagined  more  perfect  than  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy, or  even  than  our  present  constitution.     But 
what  reason  have  we  expect  that  any  such  government 
will  ever  be  established  in  Ghreat  Britain,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  our  monarchy  ?    If  any  single  person 
acquire  power  enough  to  take  our  constitution  to  pieces, 
and  put  it  up  anew,  he  is  really  an  absolute  momurch ; 
and  we  have  already  had  an  instance  of  this  kind, 
soffident  to  convince  us,  that  such  a  person  will  never 
resign  his  power,  or  establish  any  free  government. 
Matters,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  to  their  natural 
progress  and  operation ;  and  the  House  of  Ck>mmons, 
according  to  its  present  constitution,  must  be  the  only 
legislature  in  such  a  popular  government    The  incon- 
veniences attending  such  a  situation  of  afikirs  present 
diemsdves  by  thousands.     If  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  such  a  case,  ever  dissolve  itself,  which  is  not  to  be 
expected,  we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  eyery  election. 
If  it  continue  itself,  we  shall  suffer  all  the  tyranny  of  a 
faction  subdivided  into  new  factions.    And,  as  such  a 
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^mkst  government  cannot  long  subsiat}  we  shall,  at 
lasti  after  many  <x>nvulsions  and  civil  wars,  find  repose 
m  abscdote  monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been  hap<« 
pier  lor  us  to  have  established  peaceably  6xHn  the  be<- 
gfaining.  Absolute  monarchy^  therefore,  is  the  easiest 
death,  the  true  Euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution. 

Tlius,  if  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  mo*> 
Barchy,  because  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that 
quarter ;  we  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of 
popular  government,  because  that  danger  is  more  ter^ 
rible.  This  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  mpderntion  in  ail 
ow  pditical  cootroversi«Sr 
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Of  all  men  that  disdnguish  themselves  by  memorable 
achieremei^,  die  first  place  of  honour  seems  due  to 
Legislators  and  fomiders  of  states,  who  transmit  a 
system  of  laws  and  institutions  to  secure  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  liberty  of  fiitnre  generations.  The  in- 
fluence of  useful  inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
may,  perhaps,  eiKtend  &rther  than  that  of  wise  laws, 
whose  effects  are  limited  both  in  time  and  place ;  but 
the  benefit  arising  fircmi  the  former  is  not  so  sensible 
as  that  which  results  from  the  latter.  Speculative  sci« 
ences  do^  indeed,  improve  the  mind,  but  this  advan- 
tage readies  only  to  a  few  persons,  who  have  leisure 
to  apply  themselves  to  them.  And  as  to  practical  arts, 
which  increase  the  commodities  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
it  is  well  known  that  men's  happiness  consists  not  so 
much  in  an  abundance  of  these,  as  in  the  peace  and 
security  with  which  they  possess  them;  and  those 
blessings  can  only  be  derived  fit>m  good  government. 
Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue  and  good  morals 
in  a  state,  which  are  so  requisite  to  happiness,  can 
never  arise  from  Ihe  most  refined  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy, or  even  the  severest  injunctions  of  religion; 
hot  must  proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  educa- 
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lion  of  yoathy  the  effect  of  wise  laws  and  institutions. 
I  must,  therefore,  presume  to  differ  from  Lord  Bacon 
in  this  particular,  and  must  regard  antiquity  as  some- 
what unjust  in  its  distribution  (^  honours,  when  it 
made  gods  of  all  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  such  as 
Ceres,  Bacchus,  .Ssculapius ;  and  dignified  legislators, 
such  as  Romulus  and  Hieseus,  only  with  the  appella- 
tion of  demigods  and  heroes. 

As  much  as  legislators  and  founders  of  states  ought 
to  be  honoured  and  respected  among  men,  as  much 
ought  the  founders  of  sects  and  &ctions  to  be  detested 
and  hated ;  because  the  influence  of  {action  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  laws.  Factions  subvert  government, 
render  laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  fiercest  animosities 
among  men  of  the  same  nation,  who  ought  to  give 
mutual  assistance  and  protection  to  each  other.  And 
what  should  render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious, 
is  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  these  weeds,  when  once 
they  have  taken  root  in  any  state.  They  naturally 
propagate  themselves  for  many  c^eituries,  and  seldom 
end  but  by  the  total  dissolution  of  that  government,  in 
which  they  are  sown.  They  are,  besides,  plants  which 
grow  most  plentifully  in  the  richest  soil;  and  though 
absolute  governments  be  not  wholly  free  from  them,  it 
ipust  be  confessed,  that  they  rise  more  eadly,  and  pro- 
pagate themselves  faster  in  free  governments,  where 
diey  always  infect  the  legislature  itself,  which  alone 
aould  be  able,  by  the  steady  application  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  to  eradicate  them. 

Factions  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real ; 
that  is,  into  factions  founded  on  personal  friendship  or 
animosity  among  such  as  compose  the  contending 
parties,  and  into  those  founded  on  some  real  difference 
of  s^timent  or  interest    The  reason  pf  this  distinction 
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kobvioos;  llioiigh  I  most  acknowledge,  diat  parties  are 
seldom  found  pure  and  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind 
or  the  other.  It  is  npt  oftep  seen,  that  a  govermnent 
diyides  into  &ctions,  where  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  views  of  the  constituent  members,  either  real  or 
apparent,  trivial  or  material:  And  in  those  factionsi 
which  are  founded  on  the  most  real  and  most  material 
difference,*  there  is  always  observed  a  great  deal  of 
personal  animosity  or  a&ction.  But  notwithstanding 
this  mixture,  a  party  m^y  be  denominated  either  per- 
sonal or  real,  according  tq  that  principle  which  is  pre-r 
domi|iant,  and  is  found  tp  haye  the  greatest  influence. 

Personal  fi^:tions  arise  most  easily  in  small  republics. 
Every  domei^tic  quarrel,  there,  becomes  an  a^Eur  of 
(tate.  Lov^,  yvxatyf  emulation,  ^ny  passion,  as  well  as 
ambition  and  res^tmeQt,  begets  public  division.  The 
Nebi  and  Bianchj  of  Florence,  the  Fregosi  and  A- 
DORNi  of  Genoa,  the  Colonnesi  and  Orsini  of  modem 
Rome,  were  parties  of  this  kind. 

Men  have  si^ch  a  propensity  to  divide  into  personal 
fiw^tipns,  that  the  smallest  appefprance  of  real  difference 
will  produce  them«  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial 
than  the  difference  between  one  colour  of  livery  and 
another  in  horse  races?  Yet  this  difference  begat  two 
most  inveterate  factions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Pra- 
siNi  and  Veneti,  who  never  suspended  their  animosi- 
ties till  they  mined  that  unhappy  government 

We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  remarkable  dissen-? 
sion  between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Papiria,  which 
continued  for  the  space  of  near,  three  hundred  years, 
and  discovered  itself  in  their  suffrages  at  eve^  election 
of  magistrates.-     This  faction  was  the  more  remark- 

*  As  this  fact  has  not  been  much  observed  by  antiqaaries  or  polfti- 
dans,  I  siiall  ddiTer  it  in  the  words  of  the  Roniaa  historian.    <  Populiia 
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able,  as  it  could  contintie  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time ; 
even  though  it  did  not  spread  itself,  nor  draw  any  of 
the  other  tribes  into  a  share  of  the  quarrel.  If  man- 
kind had  not  a  strong  propensity  to  such  dirisions,  the 
indifference  of  the  rest  of  the  community  must  have 
suppressed  this  foolish  animosity,  that  had  not  any  ali- 
ment of  new  benefits  and  injuries,  of  general  sympathy 
and  antipathy,  whidi  never  fail  to  take  place,  when  the 
wiiole  state  is  rent  into  equal  factions* 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  parties,  which  have 
begun  upon  a  real  difference,  continue  even  after  that 
difference  is  lost.  When  men  are  once  inlisted  on  op- 
posite  sides,  tbey  contaact  an  affection  to  the  persons 
with  whom  they  are  united,  and  an  animosity  against 
their  antagonists ;  and  these  passions  they  often  trans- 
mit to  their  posterity.  The  real  difference  between 
Guelf  and  Ghibbeline  was  long  lost  in  Italy,  before 
these  Actions  were  extinguished.  The  Cruel&  adhered 
to  the  pope,  the  Ghibbelines  to  the  emperor ;  yet  the 
ftmHy  of  Sforza,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  empe- 
ror, diough  they  were  Guelfs,  being  expelled  Milan  by 
the  king  *  of  France,  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and 
the  Ghibbelines,  the  pope  concurred  with  the  latter^ 

T^ifcuAflBus  cam  oonjugilms  ac  liberis  Romnn  Tenit :  Ea  nmltitudo  Tes* 
te  nuUit%  et  epede  reonim»  tnbva  drcoi^  genibus  se  omuvm  tdwoUeaa* 
Plus  itaque  miserioordia  ad  pouuB  ▼eoiam  impeCrandaa»  quam  caoaa  ad 
crimen  purgandum  valult  Tribus  omnes,  pneter  PoUianiy  aatiquanini 
legem.  PoIli»  aententia  fuit,  puborea  yeiberatos  necari ;  13>ero8  oonju- 
geaqoe  sab  oorona  lege  belli  Tenire:  Memoiiamque  tjas  irie  Ttnculanis 
ID  poBiMB  tarn  atrocia  aiictoresy  manmiiiie  ad  patnim  etatem  oonstaty  nee 
quemquam  ferme  ex  PoUia  tiflm  candidatum  Pa^tiriam  fiene  aolitimi.*«» 
T.  Livii,  lib.  8.  Hie  C^nxLAKx  and  Nicolloxi  are  two  mobbiah  factiona 
in  Venice,  who  frequently  box  together,  and  then  lay  aaide  their  quar* 
ireb  presently. 
•  J>wi»  XIJ, 
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^nd  they  formed  leagues  with  the  pope  against  the  em<- 
poor. 

The  civil  wars  which  arose  some  few  years  ago  in 
Morocco  between  the  Blacks  and  Whites,  merely  on  ai&- 
count  of  their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  pleasant 
difference*  We  laugh  at  them ;  butt  I  beliere,  were 
things  rightly  examined,  we  afford  much  more  occasion 
of  ridicale  to  the  Moors.  For,  what  are  all  the  wars 
of  religion,  which  have  prevailed  in  this  polite  and 
knowing  part  of  the  world  ?  They  are  certainly  move 
absurd  than  the  Moorish  civil  wars.  The  difference  of 
complexion  is  a  sensible  and  a  real  difference ;  but  the 
controversy  about  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  utterly 
absurd  and  unintelligible,  b  not  a  difference  in  senti* 
ment,  but  in  a  few  phrases  and  expressions,  which  one 
party  accepts  of  without  understanding  them,  and  the 
other  refuses  in  the  same  manner*  ^ 

Real  factions  may  be  divided  into  those  from  inierettf 
from  jmneiple,  and  from  €^ectioiu  Of  all  factions,  the 
first  are  the  most  reasonable,  and  the  most  excusable^ 
Where  two  orders  of  men,  sudi  as  the  nobles  and  peo* 
pie,  have  a  distinct  authority  in  a  government,  not  very 
accurately  balanced  and  modelled,  they  naturally  fol- 
low a  distinct  interest ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  expect 
a  different  conduct^  considering  that  degree  of  selfish- 
ness implanted  in  human  nature.    It  requires  great  skill 


9  Besides  I  do  not  find  tlial  the  WhUe$  in  Koroeco  erer  imposed  on 
tfM  Blacks  any  necessity  of  altering  their  oomp]eiion»  or  frightened  then 
with  inquisitions  and  penal  laws  in  case  of  obstinacy.  Nor  hare  tho 
Blacks  been  more  unreasonable  in  this  particulsr.  But  is  a  man*a  opi- 
nion»  where  he  is  able  to  fonn  a  real  opinion,  more  at  his  disposal  than 
his  complexion  ?  And  can  one  be  induced  by  force  or  fear  to  do  more 
than  paint  and  disguise  In  the  one  case  as  well  aa  in  the  other?— £nir 
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in  a  le^slaior  to  prevent  such  parties ;  and  many  phi^ 
losophers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  secret,  like  the  grand 
elixir,  or  perpetual  motion^  may  amuse  meii  in  theory, 
but  can  never  possibly  be  reduced  to  practice*  In  des- 
potic governments^  indeed,  factions  often  do  not  ap^ 
pear ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  real ;  or  rather,  they 
are  more  real  and  more  pernicious  upon  that  very  ac- 
count«  The  distinct  orders  of  meii,  nobles  and  people^ 
soldiers  and  merchants,  have  all  a  distinct  interest;  but 
the  more  powerful  oppresses  the  weaker  with  impunity, 
and  without  resistance ;  which  begets  a  seeming  tran- 
quillity in  such  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation ;  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not  really 
distinct,  and  never  will  be  so,  till  our  public  debts  in- 
crease to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  altogether  op^ 
pressive  and  intolerable* 

Parties  from  principle,  especially  abstract  speculative 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modem  times^  and  are^ 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
phenomenon  that  has  yet  appeared  in  human  affairs. 
Where  different  principles  beget  a  contrariety  of  con- 
duct, which  is  the  case  with  all  different  political  prin- 
ciples, the  matter  may  be  more  easily  explained.  A 
man  who  esteems  the  true  right  of  government  to  lie 
in  one  man,  or  one  family,  cannot  easily  agree  with 
his  fellow-dtizen,  who  thinks  that  another  man  or  fa- 
mily is  possessed  of  this  right.  Each  naturally  wishes 
that  right  may  take  place,  according  to  his  own  notions 
<)f  it  But  where  the  difference  of  principle  is  attend- 
ed with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but  every  one  may 
follow  his  own  way,  without  interfering  with  his  neigh- 
bour, as  happens  in  all  religious  controversies,  what 
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madness,  what  ftiiy,  can  beget  such  an  unhappy  and 

such  falsi  divisions  ? 
Two  men  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one  east, 

the  other  west,  can  easily  pass  each  other,  if  the  way 
be  broad  enough ;  but  two  men,  reasoning  upon  oppo- 
site principles  of  religion,  ciuuiot  so  easily  pass,  with*- 
out  shocking,  though  one  should  think,  that  the  way 
were  also,  in  that  case,  sufficiently  broad,  and  that  each 
might  proceed,  without  interruption,  in  his  own  course. 
But  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  al- 
ways lays  hold  on  every  mind  that  approaches  it ;  and 
as  it  is  wonderfully  fortified  by  an  unanimity  of  senti- 
ments, so  it  is  shocked  and  disturbed  by  any  contrarie- 
ty.    Hence  the  eagerness  which  most  people  discover 
in  a  dispute ;  and  hence  their  impatience  of  opposition, 
even  in  the  most  speculative  and  indifPerent  opinions.  ' 
This  principle,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear, 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and 
divisions.     But  as  this  principle  is  universal  in  human 
nature,  its  effects  would  not  have  been  confined  to  one 
age,  and  to  one  sect  of  religion,  did  it  not  there  concur 
with  other  more  accidental  causes,  which  raise  it  to 
such  a  height  as  to  produce  the  greatest  misery  and 
devastation.    Most  religions  of  the  ancient  world  arose 
in  the  unknown  ages  of  govemlnent,  when  men  were 
as  yet  barbarous  and  uninstructed,  and  the  prince,  as 
well  as  peasant,  was  disposed  to  receive,  with  implicit 
fiiith,  every  pious  tale  or  fiction  which  was  offered  him. 
The  magistrate  embraced  the  religion  of  the  people, 
and,  entering  cordially  into  the  care  of  sacred  matters, 
naturally  acquired  an  authority  in  them,  and  united 
the  ecclesiastical  with  the  civil  power.     But  the  Chris'^ 
tian  religion  arising,  while  principles  directly  opposite 
to  it  were  firmly  established  in  the  polite  part  of  the 
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world,  who  despised  the  nation  that  first  broached  this 
novelty ;  no  wonder  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  was 
but  little  countenanced  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that 
the  priesthood  was  allowed  to  engross  all  the  authority 
in  the  new  sect.  So  bad  h  use  did  they  make  of  this 
power,  even  in  those  early  times,  that  the  primitive 
persecutions  may,  perhaps  in  part,  "^  be  ascribed  to  the 
violence  instilled  by  them  into  their  followers. 

And  the  same  principles  of  priestly  government  con- 
tinuing, after  Christianity  became  the  established  reli- 
gion, they  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  persecution, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  poison  of  human  society, 
and  the  source  of  the  most  inveterate  factions  in  every 
government.  Such  divisions,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  may  justly  be  esteemed  factions  of  priu' 
ciple:  but,  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  who  are  the  prime 
movers,  they  are  really  factions  of  interest. 

*  I  M7  m parts  for  it  is  a  rulgar  error  to  imagine^  that  the  andents 
were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  English  or  Dutch  are  at  pre* 
sent.  The  laws  against  external  superstition,  among  the  Romans,  were 
as  ancient  as  the-time  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
Christians,  were  sometimes  punished  by  them ;  though,  in  general,  these 
laws  were  not  rigorously  executed.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  they  forbad  all  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of 
itke  Druids ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  persecution.  In  about  a  century 
after  this  conquest,  the  emperor  jTlaudius  quite  abolished  that  supersti- 
tion by  penal  laws ;  which  would  have  been  a  very  grievous  persecution, 
if  the  imitation  of  the  Roman  manners  had  not,  beforehand,  weaned  the 
Gauls  from  their  ancient  prcjudicea  Suetonius  tm  vUa  Claudii.  Hiny 
ascribes  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  superstitions  to  Tiberius,  probably 
because  that  emperor  had  taken  some  steps  towards  restraining  them 
(lib.  XXX.  cap.  i.)  Tina  is  an  instance  of  the  usual  caution  and  modera- 
tion of  the  Romans  in  such  cases;  and  very  different  from  their  violent 
and  sanguinary  method  of  treating  the  Christiana.  Hence  we  may  en- 
tertain a  suspicion,  that  those  furious  persecutions  of  Christianily  were 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  imprudent  zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  first 
propagators  of  that  sect;  and  ecclesiastical  history  affords  us  many  rea- 
sons to  confirm  this  suspicion. 
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There  is  another  cause  (beside  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  and  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers),  which  has  contributed  to  render  Christendom 
the  scene  of  religions  wars  and  divisions.  Religions 
that  arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  con- 
sist mostly  of  traditional  tales  and  fictions,  which  may 
be  difierent  in  every  sect,  without  being  contrary  to 
each  other ;  and  even  when  they  are  contrary,  every 
one  adheres  to  the  tradition  of  his  own  sect,  without 
much  reasoning  or  disputation.  But  as  philosophy  was 
widely  spread  over  the  world  at  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity arose,  the  teadhers  of  the  new  sect  were  obliged 
to  form  a  system  of  speculative  opinions,  to  divide,  with 
some  accuracy,  their  articles  of  faith,  and  to  explain, 
comment,  confiite  and  defend,  with  all  the  subtlety  of 
argument  and  science.  Hence  naturally  arose  keen- 
ness in  dispute,  when  the  Christian  religion  came  to  be 
split  into  new  divisions  and  heresies:  And  this  keen- 
ness assisted  the  priests  in  their  policy  of  begetting  a 
mutual  hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  deluded  fol- 
lowers. Sects  of  philosophy,  in  the  ancient  world, 
were  more  zealous  than  parties  of  religion;  but,  in  mo- 
dem times,  parties  of  religion  are  more  furious  and 
enraged  than  the  most  cruel  &ctions  that  ever  arose 
from  interest  and  ambition. 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  affection  as  a  kind  of 
real  parties,  beside  those  from  interest  and  principle. 
By  parties  from  aiFection,  I  understand  those  which 
are  founded  on  the  different  attachments  of  men  to- 
wards particular  families  and  persons  whom  they  die- 
sire  to  rule  over  them.  These  factions  are  often  very 
violent ;  though,  I  must  own,  it  may  seem  unaccount- 
able that  men  should  attach  themselves  so  strongly 
to  persons  with  whom  they  are  nowise  acquainted, 
VOU  II J.  £ 
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wbom  perhaps  they  never  saw,  and  from  whom  they 
never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for,  any  &Tour. 
Yet  this  we  often  find  to  be  the  case,  and  even  with 
men,  who,  on  other  occasions,  discover  no  great  gener 
rosity  of  spirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  easily  transported 
by  friendship  beyond  their  own  interest.  We  are  apt 
to  think  the  relation  between  us  and  our  sovereign  very 
close  and  intimate.  The  splendour  of  majesty  and 
power  bestows  an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of 
a  single  person.  And  when  a  man's  good  nature  does 
not  give  him  this  imaginary  interest,  his  ill  nature  will, 
from  spite  and  opposition  to  persons  whose  sentiments 
are  different  from  his  pwnt 
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Were  the  British  govemment  pressed  as  a  subject 
of  speculation,  one  would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a 
source  of  division  and  party,  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  it,  under  any  administration,  to  avoid* 
The  just  balance  between  the  republican  and  monar- 
chical part  of  our  constitution  is  really  in  itself  so  ex<* 
tremely  delicate  and  uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to 
men's  passions  and  prejudices,  it  is  impossible  but  dif- 
ferent opinions  must  arise  concerning  it,  even  among 
persons  of  the  best  understanding.  Those  of  mild  tem- 
pers, who  love  peace  and  order,  and  detest  sedition 
and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  favourable 
sentiments  of  monarchy  than  men  of  bold  and  generous 
^irits,  who  are  passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and  think 
no  evil  comparable  to  subjection  and  slavery.  And 
though  all  reasonable  men  agree  in  general  to  preserve 
our  mixed  government,  yet,  when  they  come  to  parti- 
culars, some  will  incline  to  trust  greater  powers  to  the 
crown,  to  bestow  on  it  more  influence,  and  to  guard 
against  its  encroachments  with  less  caution,  than  others 
who  are  terrified  at  the  most  distant  approaches  of  ty- 
ranny And  despotic  power.  Thus  are  there  parties  <^ 
Principle  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  pur  constitu- 
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tion,  which  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  those 
of  Court  and  Country.  '  °  The  strength  and  violence 
of  each  of  these  parties  will  much  depend  upon  the 
particular  administration.  An  administration  may  be 
so  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great  majority  into  the  opposi- 
tion ;  as  a  good  administration  will  reconcile  to  the 
court  many  of  the  most  passionate  lovers  of  liberty. 
But  however  the  nation  may  fluctuate  between  them, 
the  parties  themselves  will  always  subsist,  so  long  as 
we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy. 

But,  besides  this  difference  of  Principle,  those  par- 
ties are  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Inte- 
rest, without  which  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dan- 
gerous or  violent.  The  crown  will  naturally  bestow 
all  trust  and  power  upon  those  whose  principles,  real 
or  pretended,  are  most  favourable  to  monarchical  go- 
vernment; 'and  this  temptation  will  naturally  engage 
them  to  go  greater  lengths  than  their  principles  would  * 
otherwise  carry  them.  Their  antagonists,  who  are 
disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims,  throw  themselves 
into  the  party  whose  sentiments  incline  them  to  be 
most  jealous  of  royal  power,  and  naturally  carry  those 
sentiments  to  a  greater  height  than  sound  politics  will 

I  o  *niese  words  have  become  of  general  use,  and  tlierefore  I  shall  eni« 
ploy  them  without  intending  to  express  by  them  an  tiniverBal  blame  of 
the  one  party,  or  approbation  of  the  other.  The  Court  party  may  no 
doubt,  on  some  occasions,  consult  best  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
the  Country  party  oppose  it.  In  like  manner,  the  Boman  parties  were 
denominated  Optimates  and  Populares ;  and  Cicero,  like  a  t^ue  party 
man,  defines  the  Optimates  to  be  such  as,  in  all  their  public  conduct,  re* 
gulated  themselves  by  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and  worthiest  Romans; 
pro  Sexlio.  The  term  of  Country  party  may  afford  a  favourable  definition 
or  etymology  of  the  same  kind ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  draw  any  argu- 
ment  from  that  bead,  and  I  have  no  r^ard  to  it  in  emplo]ring  thes« 
t^rms, — ^oTE  IN  EnrrioMs  A,  C,  D,  N, 
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joetify.  Tkiid  Caurt  a&d  CamUry^  which  are  the  genii- 
iae  olI^rH^  of  the  British  government^  are  a  kind  of 
watA  partiesy  and  are  ii^uenoed  both  by  principle  and 
by  aterest.  The  heads  of  the  factions  are  commonly 
iBosI  goveraed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the  inferior  mem* 
bera  ef  them  by  the  former. ' ' 

Ab  U>  eedesiastieal  parties,  ve  may  observe,  that,  in 
att  ages  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  li- 
berty;- *^  and,  it  Is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of 
llMirs  must  have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  in- 
terest aiod  ambition.  Liber^  of  thinking,  and  of  ex- 
pressing our  thought^  is  always  fatal  to  priestly  power, 
and  to  those  picms  firands  on  which  it  is  commonly 
fbmded;  and,  by  tm  infaSGUe  connexion,  which  pre- 
vails among  all  kinds  ef  liberty,  thii^  privilege  can  never 
be  ee^cyedy  at  least  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but  in 
afi^ee  gov^^imient*  Heiice  it  must  happen,  in  such  a 
constitati^xi  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  establish- 
ed clergy,  whSe  Aings  are  in  Aeir  natural  situation, 
wifl  tlwBjs  be  oi  the  Courtpaarty;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
dissenters  of  all  kinds-  will  be  of  the  Country  party ; 
since-  they  ean  never  hope  for  that  toleration  which 


*  *  I  must  be  understood  to  mean  this  of  persons  who  have  any  mo- 
liTC  for  taking  party  on  any  side.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  greatest 
fMt  «•  commonly  men  who  associate  aiemseWes  they  know  not  why ; 
from  csumpk,  from  passion,  from  idleness.  But  still  it  is  requisite  there 
be  some  source  of  division,  either  in  principle  or  interest;  otherwise 
siidi  persons  would  not  find  parties  to  which  they  could  associate  them- 
silvvs.— EninoKs  A,  C,  D,  N. 

I  »  This  proposition  is  true,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  early  times 
of  the  English  government,  the  clergy  were  the  great  and  principal  op- 
posers  of  the  crown ;  but  at  that  time  their  possessions  were  so  immense-^ 
ly  great,  that  they  composed  a  considerable  part  of  the  proprietors  ef 
Eng^bnd,  and  in  many  contests  were  direct  rivals  of  the  crown»<i— Koxm 
a  Eomovs  C»  D,  N. 
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they  stand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of  our  free  go- 
vernment.  All  princes  that  have  aimed  at  despotic 
power  have  known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain 
the  established  clergy;  as  the  clergy,  on  their  part^ 
have  shown  a  great  fadlity  in  entering  into  the  views  of 
such  princes*  *'  Gustavus  Vasa  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
ambitious  monarch  that  ever  depressed  the  church,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  discouraged  liberty.  But  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  bishops  in  Sweden,,  who  at  that 
time  overtopped  the  crown  itself,  together  with  their 
attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the  reason  of  his 
embracing  such  an  unusual  system  of  politics. 

This  observation,  concerning  the  propensity  of  priests 
to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  is  not  true  with 
regard  to  one  sect  only.  The  Presbyterian  and  Cal^ 
vinistic  clergy  in  HoUand,  were  professed  friends  to  the 
family  of  Orange ;  as  the  Arminians^  who  were  esteem* 
ed  heretics,  were  of  the  Louvestein  faction,  and  zealous 
for  liberty.  But  if  a  prince  have  the  choice  of  both,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  will  prefer  the  Episcopal  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government,  both  because  of  the 
greater  affinity  between  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  and 
because  of  the  facility  which  he  will  find,  in  such  a  go- 
vernment, of  ruling  the  clergy  by  means  of  their  eccle^ 
siastical  superiors^^ 

If  we  consider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  England^ 
during  the  great  rebellion,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was 


'  Judsi  ubi  ipd  reges  imposuerey  qui  mobilitate  Tulgi  ezpuld,  re- 
sumpta  per  arma  dominatione^  fiigas  ctTium,  uibium  erexnonea^  fn^ 
trum,  conjugum,  parentum  neces,  aliaque  aolita  regibua  auti,  superatitl- 
onem  fovebant  $  quia  honor  sacerdotii  fimuunentum  potenti«»  anume* 
batur.     Tacit.  Hist  lib.  ▼. 

**  Populi  imperium,  juxta  libertatem :  paucorum  dominatio,  r^ic  U« 
bidini  propior  est.    Tacit,  Ann.  lib.  vi. 
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Gonfi)nnable  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  species 
of  gavemment  gave  birth  to  them  by  a  regular  and  in- 
fallibie  operation.  Hie  English  constitution,  before 
that  period,  had  lain  in  a  kind  of  confusion,  yet  so  as 
that  the  subjects  possessed  many  noble  privileges, 
whi<^  though  not  exactly  bounded  and  secured  by 
kw,  were  universally  deemed,  from  long  possession,  to 
bdong  to  them  as  their  birthright  An  ambitious,  or 
rather  a  misguided,  prince  arose,  who  deemed  all  these 
privileges  to  be  concessions  of  bis  predecessors,  revoc- 
able at  pleasure ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this  principle, 
he  openly  acted  in  violation  of  liberty  during  the  course 
of  several  years.  Necessity,  at  last,  constrained  him 
to  call  a  parliament :  The  spirit  of  liberty  arose  and 
spread  itself:  The  prince,  being  without  any  support, 
was  obliged  to  grant  every  thing  required  of  him  :  And 
his  enemies,  jealous  and  implacable,  set  no  bounds  to 
their  pretensions.  Here,  then,  began  those  contests, 
in  which  it  was  no  wonder  that  men  of  that  age  were 
divided  into  different  parties ;  since,  even  at  diis  day, 
the  impartial  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  concerning  the 
justice  of  the  quarrel.  The  pretensions  of  the  parlia-> 
ment,  if  yielded  to,  broke  the  balance  of  the  constitu* 
tion,  by  rendering  the  government  almost  entirely  re* 
publicaD*  If  not  yidded  to,  the  nation  was,  perhaps, 
still  in  danger  of  absolute  power,  from  the  settled  prin- 
ciples and  inveterate  habits  of  the  king,  which  had 
plainly  appeared  in  every  concession  that  he  had  been 
constrained  to  make  to  his  people.  In  this  questioiiy 
so  delicate  and  uncertain,  men  naturally  fell  to  the 
side  which  was  most  conformable  to  their  usual  prin- 
ciples; and  the  more  passionate  favourers  of  monarchy 
declared  for  the  king,  as  the  zealous  friends  of  liberty 
sided  with  the  parliament.    The  hcqpes  of  success  be- 
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ing  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  interest  had  na  general 
influence  in  this  contest :  So  that  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier  were  merely  parties  of  principle,  neither  of 
which  disowned  either  monarchy  or  liberty;  but  the 
.  former  party  inclined  most  to  the  repubUcan  part  of 
our  government,  the  latter  to  the  monarchicaL  In  this 
respect,  they  may  be  considered  as  court  and  country 
party,  inflamed  into  a  civil  war,  by  an  unhappy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  and  by  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's  men,  and  the  parti- 
sans of  absolute  power,  lay  concealed  in  both  parties, 
and  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  them* 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary 
designs;  and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  persecute 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  schis- 
matics. The  established  clergy  were  Episcopal,  the 
non-conformists  Presbyterian ;  so  that  all  things  con- 
curred to  throw  the  former,  without  reserve,  into  the 
king's  party,  and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment. * ' 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ;  fatal  to 
the  king  first,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After 
many  confusions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was 


1 8  Hie  clergy  had  concurred  in  a  shameless  manner  with  the  Kinfj^'s 
aibitrary  designs,  according  to  their  usual  maxims  in  such  cases,  and,  in 
return,  were  allowed  to  persecute  their  adversaries,  whom  they  called  he- 
retics and  schismatics.  The  established  clergy  were  Episcopal,  the  non- 
conformists Presbyterians ;  so  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw  the  for- 
mer, without  reserve,  into  the  King's  party,  and  the  latter  into  that  of 
the  Parliament.  The  Cavaliert  being  the  Court  party,  and  the  JZottnif- 
keadt  the  Country  party,  the  union  was  infallible  betwixt  the  former  and 
the  established  prelacy,  and  betwixt  the  latter  and  Presbyterian  non- 
conformists. This  union  is  so  natural,  according  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  politics,  that  it  requites  some  very  extraordinary  situation  of  wt" 
Mn  to  break  it-^Enixioiis  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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at  last  restored,  and  the  ancient  government  re-esta- 
blished.   Charles  II.  was  not  made  wiser  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  father,  but  prosecuted  the  same  measures, 
though,  at  first,  with  more  secrecy  and  caution.     New 
parties  arose,  under  the  appellation  of  Whig  and  Toty, 
which  have  continued  ever  since  to  confound  and  dis- 
tract our  government.     To  determine  the  nature  of 
these  parties  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro-^ 
blems  that  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a  proof  that  history 
may  contain  questions  as  .uncertain  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  most  abstract  sciences.     We  have  seen  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  parties,  during  the  course  of  seventy 
years,  in  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  possessed  of 
power,  and  deprived  of  it,  during  peace,  and  during 
war :  Persons,  who  profess  themselves  of  one  side  or 
other,  we  meet  with  every  hour,  in  company,  in  our 
pleasures,  in  our  serious  occupations :  .We  ourselves 
are  constrained,  in  a  manner,  to  take  party;  and,  living 
in  a  country  of  the  highest  liberty,  every  one  may 
openly  declare  all  his  sentiments  and  opinions :  Yet 
are  we  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  nature,  pretensions  and 
principles,  of  the  different  factions.  ^  ^ 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory 
with  those  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  the  most 
obvious  difference  that  appears  between  them  consists 
in  the  principles  of  passive  obedience^  and  indefeasible 
righty  which  were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cava- 
liers, but  became  the  universal  doctrine,  and  were 
esteemed  the  true  characteristic  of  a  Tory.  Were 
these  principles  pushed  into  their  most  obvious  conse- 


*  ^  Hie  qiiestion  is  perhaps  in  itself  somewhat  difficulty  but  has  been 
rendered  more  so  hj  the  pnjudices  and  Tiolence  of  party.-i-EDzrioN8» 

Ay  C|  -IJ|   N* 
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quenceS)  they  imply  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  our 
liberties,  and  an  avowal  of  absolute  monarchy;  since 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  a  limited  power, 
which  must  not  be  resisted,  even  when  it  exceeds  its 
limitations.  But,  as  the  most  rational  principles  are 
often  but  a  weak  counterpoise  to  passion,  it  is  no  won* 
der  that  these  absurd  principles  '  ^  were  found  too 
weak  for  that  effect  The  Tories,  as  men,  were  ene* 
mies  to  oppression ;  and  also  as  Englishmen,  they  were 
enemies  to  arbitrary  power.  Their  zeal  for  liberty  was, 
perhaps,  less  fervent  than  that  of  their  antagonists,  but 
was  sufficient  to  make  them  forget  all  their  general 
principles,  when  they  saw  themselves  openly  threaten- 
ed with  a  subversion  of  the  ancient  government.  From 
these,  sentiments  arose  the  RevoltUion ;  an  event  of 
mighty  consequence,  and  the  firmest  foundation  of 
British  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the  Tories  during 
that  event,  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a  true  insight  in- 
to the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  the^r^^  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  ge^ 
nuine  sentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affection  for  liber- 
ty,  and  in  their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it 
to  any  abstract  principle  whatsoever,  or  to  any  imagi- 
nary rights  of  princes.  This  part  of  their  character 
might  justly  have  been  doubted  of  before  the  Revolu' 
tion^  from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed  prin- 
ciples, and  from  their  '^  compliances  with  a  court, 
which  seemed  to  make  little  secret  of  its  airbitrary  de- 
signs.    The  RevoltUion  showed  them  to  have  been,  in 

I  s  EomoKS,  A,  Cf  D,  N,  sufficient,  according  to  a  justly  celebrated 
author,  *  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  a  Hottentot  or  Samoiede. 
I  tf  In  Eninovs  A,  C,  and  D,  we  read  almost  ui^unded  compliances. 


*  Dissertation  on  Parties,  Letter  X. 
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diis  respect,  nothing  but  a  genuine  court  party^  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  British  government ;  that  is, 
lovers  of  Ubertyy  but  greater  lovers  of  monarchy.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  carried  their 
monarchical  principles  farther  even  in  practice,  but 
more  so  in  theory,  than  was  in  any  degree  consistent 
with  a  limited  government. 

Secondly,  Neither  their  principles  nor  affections  con* 
curred,  entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  settlement  made 
at  the  Reoolutionj  or  with  that  which  has  since  taken 
place.  This  part  of  their  character  may  seem  opposite 
to  the  former,  since  any  other  settlement,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nation,  must  probably  have  been 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of 
man  is  made  to  reconcile  contradictions ;  and  this  con- 
tradiction is  not  greater  than  that  between  passive  obe^ 
dience,  and  the  resistance  employed  at  the  Revolution. 
A  Tory,  therefore,  since  the  Revolution^  may  be  defin- 
ed, in  a  few  words,  to  be  a  laoer  of  monarchy,  though 
without  abandoning  liberty ,  and  a  partisan  of  the  family 
of  Stuart :  As  a  Whig  may  be  defined  to  be  a  lover  of 
liberty,  though  without  renouncing  monarchy,  and  a  friend 
to  the  settlement  in  the  Protestant  line.  '  ^ 


'  ''  In  Edrioks  a  and  C,  the  definitions  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  foU 
lofwed  by  remarks  in  the  text,  which  are  thrown  into  a  note  in  Editions 
D  and  N,  and  omitted  altogether  in  O. 

The  celebrated  writer  above  dted  has  asserted,  that  the  real  distinc- 
tion betwixt  Whig  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  Revolution,  and  that  ever 
BDoe  they  have  continued  to  be  mere  personal  parties,  like  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibbellines,  afler  the  Emperors  had  lost  all  authority  in  Italy*  Such 
an  opinion,  were  it  recdved,  would  turn  our  whole  history  into  an 
anigina* 

I  shaU  first  mention,  as  a  proof  of  a  real  distinction  betwixt  these  par- 
tics,  what  every  one  may  have  observed  or  heard  concerning  the  conduct 
and  conTcrsation  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance  on  both  sides. 
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These  different  viewa,  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  crown,  were  accidental,  but  natural  additions,  to 
the  principles  of  the  Court  and  Countrxj  parties,  which 
are  the  genuine  divisions  in  the  British  government. 
A  passionate  lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  displeased 
at  any  change  of  the  succession,  as  savouring  too  much 


Have  not  the  Twiei  always  bore  an  avowed  aiTectlon  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  and  have  not  their  adversaries  always  opposed  with  vigour  the 
iuccession  of  that  family  ? 

The  Tory  principles  are  confessedly  the  most  fitvourabic  to  monarchy. 
Yet  the  T0ries  have  almost  always  opposed  the  court  these  fifty  years ; 
nor  were  they  cordial  friends  to  King  WiUiamf  even  when  employed  by 
him.  Tlieir  quarrel,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  lain  with  the 
tlirone,  but  with  the  person  who  sat  on  it. 

They  concurred  heartily  with  the  court  during  the  four  last  years  of 
Queen  Anne*     But  is  any  one  at  a  loss  to  find  the  reason  ? 

The  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  British  government  is  a  point  of 
too  great  consequence  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  persons  who  con- 
cern themselves,  in  any  degree,  about  the  fortune  of  the  public ;  much 
less  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  Tory  party,  who  never  valued  themselves 
upon  moderation,  could  maintain  a  $toical  indifiVrence  in  a  point  of  so 
great  importance.  Were  they,  tlierefore,  zealous  for  the  house  of  /Taho- 
vcr  f  or  was  there  any  thing  that  kept  an  opposite  zeal  from  openly  ap- 
pearing, if  it  did  not  openly  appear,  but  prudence,  and  a  sense  of  de- 
cency? 

It  is  monstrous  to  see  an  established  Episcopal  clergy  in  declared  op- 
position to  the  court,  and  a  non-conformist  Presbyterian  clergy  in  con- 
junction with  it.  What  can  produce  such  an  unnatural  conduct  in 
both  ?  Nothing,  but  that  the  former  luive  espoused  monarchical  princi- 
ples too  high  for  the  present  settlement,  wliich  is  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty :  And  the  latter,  being  afraid  of  the  prevalance  of  tliose 
high  principles,  adhere  to  that  party  from  whom  they  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect liberty  and  toleration. 

llie  different  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  with  regard  to  foreign  poli- 
tics, is  also  a  proof  to  the  same  purpose.  HoUand  has  always  been  most 
favoured  by  one,  and  France  by  tlie  other.  In  short,  the  proofs  of  this 
kind  seem  so  palpable  and  evident,  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  collect 
them. 

It  is  however  remarkable,  that  though  the  principles  of  IThig  and  Tory 
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of  a  commonwealth :  A  passionate  lover  of  liberty  is 
apt  to  think  that  every  part  of  the  government  ought 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  interests 'Of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  real 
difference  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  Re- 
volutionj  seem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is 

be  bodi  Off  them  of  a  compound  nature*  yet  the  ingredients  which  predo- 
minated in  both  were  not  correspondent  to  each  other.  A  T*tfy  lored 
BBonarriqr,  and  bore  an  affection  to  the  family  of  Stuart ;  but  the  latter 
aflfection  was  tbe  predominant  inclination  of  the  party.  A  Whig  kyred 
liberty,  and  was  a  friend  to  tfie  settlement  in  the  Pinotestant  line ;  but 
tile  love  of  liberty  was  professedly  his  predominant  inclinatioit  The 
Tories  faaire  frequently  acted  as  republicans,  where  either  policy  or  re- 
venge htas  engaged* them  to  that  conduct;  and  there  was  none  of  the 
party  who,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  to  be  disappointed  in 
their  -rieirs  with  regard  to  the  succession,  would  not  have  desired  to  im- 
pose the  strictest  limitations  on  the  crown,  and  to  bring  our  form  of  go- 
venmient  as  near  republican  as  possible,  in  order  to  depress  the  faroity, 
that,  according  to  their  apprehension,  succeeded  without  any  just  title. 
The  Whigs,  it  is  true,  have  also  taken  steps  dangerous  to  liberty,  under 
pretext  of  securing  the  soccesnon  and  settlement  of  the  crown  according 
lo  their  views ;  but,  as  the  body  of  the  party  had  no  passion  for  that  suc- 
cession, otherwise  than  as  the  means  of  securing  liberty,  they  havo  been 
betrayed  into  these  steps  by  ignorance  or  frailty,  or  the  interest  of  their 
leaders.  The  succesnon  of  the  crown  was,  therefore,  the  chief  point 
with  the  Tories;  the  security  of  our  13>erlies  with  the  Whigs,  • 


*  In  Editions  D  and  N  there  follows  a  passage  not  found  in  A,  C; 
or  O. 

Nor  is  this  seeming  irregularity  at  all  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  by 
our  present  theory.  Court  and  country  parties  are  the  true  parents  of 
Tory  and  Whig.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  attachment  of  the 
ccNirt  party  to  momnchy  should  not  degenerate  into  an  attachment  to  the 
monarchy  their  being  so  close  a  connexion  between  them  and  the  latter 
being  so  much  the  more  natural  object  How  easily  does  the  worship  of 
the  Dirinity  degenerate  into  a  worship  of  tibe  idol !  The  connexion  b 
not  so  great  between  liberty,  the  divinity  of  the  old  Country  party  or 
Whigs,  and  any  monarch  or  royal  family ;  nor  is  it  fo  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  tliat  party  the  worship  can  be  so  easily  transferred  from  U19 
to  the  other,  though  even  tluit  would  be  no  great  minicl«» 
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now  abolished,  and  that  affairs  are  so  fiir  returned  to 
their  natural  state,  that  there  are  at  present  no  other 
parties  among  us  but  Court  and  Country ;  that  is,  men 
who,  by  interest  or  principle,  are  attached  either  to 
monarchy  or  liberty.  The  Tories  have  been  so  long 
obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican  style,  that  they  seem 

It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  uid  Bentiments  of  any 
particular  man ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  those  of  a 
whole  party,  where  it  often  happens  that  no  two  persons  agree  precisely 
in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Tet  I  will  ▼enture  to  affirm,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  principle,  or  an  opinion  of  indefeasible  right,  that  attached 
the  Tories  to  the  ancient  family,  as  affiM:tion,  or  a  certain  love  and  esteem 
for  their  persons.  The  same  cause  divided  England  formerly  betwixt 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  Scotland  betwixt  the  families  of 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  in  an  age  when  political  disputes  were  but  little  in 
fashion,  and  when  political  principles  must  of  course  have  had  but  litde 
inBuence  on  mankind.  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  is  so  absurd 
in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  our  liberties,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
chieBy  left  to  pulpit  dedaimers,  and  to  their  deluded  followers  among 
the  mob.  Men  of  better  sense  were  guided  by  affection ;  and  as  to  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  it  is  probable  that  interest  was  their  sole  motive, 
and  that  they  acted  more  contrary  to  their  private  sentiments  than  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party. 

[Though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  with  seal  the  right  of  any 
person  or  family,  without  acquiring  a  good  will  to  them,  and  changing 
the  principle  into  affection,  yet  is  this  less  natural  to  people  of  an  elevat* 
cd  station  and  liberal  education,  who  have  had  full  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  weakness,  folly,  and  arrogance  of  monarcha,  and  have  found  them 
to  be  nothing  superior,  if  not  rather  inferior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
interest,  therefore,  of  being  heads  of  a  party,  does  often,  with  such  people, 
supply  the  place  both  of  principle  and  affection.]  * 

Some  who  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  real  difference  between 
Whig  and  Tory,  was  lost  at  the  Revolution,  seem  inclined  to  think  that 
the  difference  is  now  abolished,  and  that  affairs  are  so  far  returned  to  their 
natural  state,  that  there  are  at  present  no  other  parties  amongst  us  but  Court 
and  Country ;  that  is,  men  who,  by  interest  or  principle,  are  attached  either 


*  The  passage  within  brackets  is  not  in  editions  A  and  C,  but  is  foun^ 
in  D  and  N.  What  foUows  is  found  in  all  the  early  editions,  A,  C,  D.  N, 
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to  have  made  converts  of  themselves  by  their  hypocri- 
sy, and  to  have  embraced  the  sentiments,  as  well  as 
language  of  their  adversaries.  There  are,  however, 
very  considerable  remains  of  that  party  in  England, 
with  all  their  old  prejudices ;  and  a  proof  that  Court 
and  Countrif  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  almost  all 

to  Monardiy  or  to  Liberty.  It  must  indeed  be  confeased,  that  the  Toiy 
party  seem  of  late  to  have  decayed  much  in  their  numbers,  still  more  in 
their  Ecal,  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  still  more  in  their  credit  and  au« 
ihority.  [There  are  few  men  of  knowledge  or  learning,  at  least  few  phi- 
losophers since  Mr  Locke  has  wrote,  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  ha 
tfaooi^t  of  that  party ;  and  in  almost  all  companies,  the  name  of  Old 
Whig  is  mentioned  as  an  incontestable  appellation  of  honour  and  digni- 
ty. Accordingly,  the  enemies  of  the  ministry,  as  a  reproach,  caU  the 
courtiers  the  true  TorUs ;  and,  as  an  honour,  denominate  the  gentlemen 
in  the  OppoaHan  the  true  ffkigu]  \  The  Tories  have  been  so  long  oblig- 
ed to  tatt  in  the  republican  style,  that  they  seem  to  have  made  couTerta 
of  themaelTcs  by  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  have  embraced  the  sentiments  as 
wen  as  language  of  their  adversarieSb  There  are,  however,  very  consU 
denble  remains  of  that  party  in  England,  with  all  their  old  prejuJKces ; 
and  a  pnwf  that  Court  and  Country  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  al* 
most  all  our  diasenters  side  with  the  Court,  and  the  lower  cleigy,  at  least 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  Opposition.  This  may  convince  us 
that  some  bias  still  hangs  upon  our  constitution,  some  extrinsic  wei|^ 
which  turns  it  firom  its  natural  course,  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our 


I  shall  conclude  this  sulgect  with  observing,  that  we  never  had  any 
Tories  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  proper  signification  of  the  word,  and 
that  the  division  of  parties  in  this  country  was  really  into  Whigs  and 
Jacobtlea.  A  Jacobite  seems  to  be  a  Tory,  who  has  no  regard  to  the 
ronstitntion,  but  is  either  a  zealous  partisan  of  absolute  monarchy,  or  at 
least  willing  to  sacrifice  our  liberties  to  the  obtaining  the  succession  in  that 
fiunily  to  which  he  is  attached.  The  reason  of  the  difference  betwixt 
Bngland  and  Scotland  I  take  to  be  this.  Our  political  and  refigious  di- 
viaaoiis  in  this  country  have  been,  since  the  BewUuHan^  regulariy  corr^ 
spondent  to  each  other.    The  Presbyterians  were  all  Whigs,  without  ex« 


f  Hie  passage  within  brackets  is  in  editions  A,  C,  D,  not  in  N» 
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the  dissenters  side  with  the  court,  and  the  lower  cler- 
gy, at  least  of  tlie  church  of  England,  with  the  c^posi* 
tion.  This  may  convince  us,  that  some  bias  still  hangs 
upon  onr  constitution,  some  extrinsic  weight,  which 
turns  it  from  its  natural  course,  and  causes  a  confusion 
in  our  parties.  ^ 

ception ;  tlie  Episcopalians  of  the  opposite  party.  And  as  the  clergy  of 
the  latter  sect  were  turned  out  of  their  churches  at  the  Revolution,  they 
bad  no  motive  to  make  any  compliances  with  the  government  in  their 
oaths  or  forms  of  prayer,  but  openly  avowed  the  highest  principles  of 
their  party ;  which  is  the  cause  why  their  followers  have  been  more  bare> 
laced  and  violent  than  their  brethren  of  the  Tory  party  in  England. 
[As  violent  things  have  not  commonly  so  long  a  duration  as  moderate, 
vre  actually  find  that  the  Jacobite  party  is  almost  entirely  vanished  from 
among  us,  and  that  the  distinction  of  Court  and  Omnliy,  which  is  but 
creeping  in  at  London,  is  the  only  one  that  is  ever  mentioned  in  thia 
kingdom.  Beside  tlie  violence  and  openness  of  the  Jacobite  party,  an- 
other reason  has  perhaps  contributed  to  produce  so  sudden  and  so  visible 
an  alteration  in  this  part  of  Britain.  There  are  only  two  ranks  of  men 
among  us ;  gentlemen  who  have  some  fortune  and  education,  and  the 
meanest  slaving  poor ;  without  any  considerable  number  of  that  middling 
rank  of  men,  which  abounds  more  in  England,  both  in  cities  and  in  the 
country,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  slaving  poor  are  in* 
capable  of  any  principles :  Gentlemen  may  be  converted  to  true  princi- 
ples, by  time  and  esperience.  The  middling  rank  of  men  have  curiosity 
and  knowledge  enough  to  form  principles,  but  not  enough  to  form  tmo 
ones,  or  correct  any  prejudices  that  they  may  have  imbibed :  And  it  ia 
among  the  middling  rank  of  people  that  Tory  principles  do  at  pieseni 
prevail  most  in  England.]  * 

*  Some  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  these  Essays,  vritfa  regard  to  the 
public  transactions  in  the  last  century,  the  Author,  on  more  accurate 
examination,  found  reason  to  retract  in  his  Histoxy  of  Great  Britain. 
And  aa  he  would  not  enslave  himself  to  the  systems  of  either  party,  nei- 
ther would  he  fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  preconceived  ojunions  and 
principles;  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  mistakes.  Tliesa 
mistakes  were  indeed,  at  that  time,  almost  univeTsal  in  this  kingdom. 


a  The  passage  within  brackets  is  found  in  A  and  C,  not  in  D  and  N* 
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ESSAY  X, 


OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  ENTHUSIASM. 


That  the  corruption  of  the  best  of  things  produces  the 
wrst,  is  grown  into  a  maxim,  and  is  commonly  proved^ 
among  other  instances,  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  su^ 
perstitian  and  enthusiasm^  the  corruptions  of  true  reli- 
gion. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  per- 
nicious, are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  con- 
trary nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain 
unaccountable  terrors  and  apprehensions,  proceeding 
either  firom  the  unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public 
affiursy  from  ill  health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
disposition,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  these  dr- 
cumstances.  In  such  a  state  of  mind,  infinite  unknown 
evils  are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents;  and  where 
real  objects  of  terror  are  wanting,  the  soul,  active  to 
its  own  prejudice,  and  fostering  its  predominant  incli- 
nation, finds  imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power  and  ma- 
levolence it  sets  no  limits.  As  these  enemies  are  en- 
tirely invisible  and  unknown,  the  methods  taken  to  ap- 
pease them  are  equally  unaccountable,  and  consist  in 
ceremonies,  observances,  mortifications,  sacrifices,  pre- 
sents, or  in  any  practice,  however  absurd  or  frivolous, 
which  either  folly  or  knavery  recommends  to  a  blind 

VOI^  III.  F 
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and  terrified  credulity.  Weakness,  fear,  melancholy, 
together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the  true  sources 
of  Superstition. 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  unaccount- 
able*  elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prosperous 
success,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  strong  spirits,  or 
from  a  bold  and  confident  disposition.  In  such  a  state 
of  mind,  the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but  con« 
fused  conceptions,  to  which  no  sublunary  beauties  or 
enjoyments  can  correspond.  Every  thing  mortal  and 
perishable  vanishes  as  unworthy  of  attention ;  and  a  full 
range  is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invisible  regions,  or 
world  of  Spirits,  where  the  soul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge 
itself  in  every  imagination,  which  may  best  suit  its 
present  taste  and  disposition.  Hence  arise  raptures, 
transports,  and  surprising  flights  of  fancy ;  and,  confi- 
dence and  presumption  still  increasing,  these  raptures, 
being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  seeming  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  ordinary  fiiculties,  are  attributed 
to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
is  the  object  of  devotion.  In  a  Uttle  time,  the  inspired 
person  comes  to  regard  himself  as  a  distinguished  fii- 
vourite  of  the  Divinity ;  and  when  this  phrenzy  once 
takes  place,  which  is  the  summit  of  enthusiasm,  every 
whimsy  is  consecrated :  Human  reason,  and  even  mo- 
rality, are  rejected  as  fallacious  guides ;  and  the  fanatic 
madman  delivers  himself  over,  blindly  and  without  re- 
serve, to  the  supposed  illapses  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  in- 
spiration from  above. — Hope,  pride,  presumption,  a 
warm  imagination,  together  with  ignorance,  are  there- 
fore the  true  sources  of  Enthusiasm. 

These  two  species  of  fidse  religion  might  aflbrd  occa- 
sion to  many  speculations ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself, 
at  present,  to  a  few  reflections  concerning  their  difier- 
ent  influence  on  government  and  society. 
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^  '  yLyJlrst  reflection  is,  thai  superstition  is  favourable 
to  firiesibf  power ^  and  enthusiasm  not  less,  or  rather  more 
contrary  to  it,  than  sound  reason  and  philosophy.  As 
superstition  is  founded  on  fear,  sorrow,  and  a  depression 
cff  spirits,  it  represents  the  man  to  himself  in  such  des- 
picable colours,  that  \iA  appears  unworthy,  in  his  own 

*  *  My  fint  reflection  u,  that  religions  which  partake  of  cnthuaiaam 
an^  on  their  first  rise»  mnch  more  furious  and  violent  than  those  whidi 
partake  of  superstition ;  but  in  a  little  tune  become  much  more  gentle 
and  moderate^  Ihe  iriolence  of  this  spedes  of  retigion»  when  excited  by 
■ovehy,  and  anhnated  by  opposition,  appears  from  numberiess  instances ; 
C^  the  JinabapHdt  in  Geraunuff  the  Camiaart  in  France^  the  LeveUetif 
and  other  fbnatics  in  England,  and  the  Covenanters  in  ScoUand.  As 
cntfanaiasm  is  founded  on  strong  spirits  and  a  presumptuous  boldness  of 
dwnctcr,  it  naturally  begets  the  most  extreme  resolutions ;  eq>ecially 
after  it  rises  to  that  height  as  to  inspire  the  deluded  fiustics  with  the 
opinion  of  Divine  illuminations^  and  with  a  contempt  of  the  oommoD 
rules  of  reason,  morality,  and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  desoUtion  in  human 
society:  But  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thunder  and  tempest,  which  exhaust 
themselves  in  a  little  tune,  and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than 
before;  IWreason  of  this  will  appear  evidently,  by  comparing  enthusiasm 
to  superadlion,  the  other  species  of  false  religion,  and  tracing  the  natu« 
lal  consequences  of  each.  As  superstition  is  founded  on  fear,  sorrow, 
and  a  depression  of  spirits,  it  represents  the  person  to  himself  in  such 
de^cable  colours,  that  he  appears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyesi,  ci  ap- 
proaching the  Divine  presence,  and  naturally  has  recourse  to  any  other 
person  vrhose  lanctity  of  Hfe^  or  perhaps  impudence  and  cunning,  have 
made  him  be  supposed  to  be  more  favoured  by  the  Divinity.  To  him 
they  entrust  their  devoticms :  to  his  care  they  recommend  their  prayers, 
petitions  and  sacrifices:  and  by  his  means  hope  to  render  their  ad- 
dresses acceptable  to  their  incensed  Deity.  Hence  the  origin  of  Friesti^* 


•  By  priests,  I  understand  only  the  pretenders  to  power  and  domi- 
nion, and  to  a  superior  sanctity  of  character,  distinct  from  virtue  and 
good  morals.  *  These  ace  very  diflferent  from  cfe rgymen,  who  are  set 
apait  to  the  care  of  sacred  matters^  and  the  conducting  our  public  devo- 
tions with  greater  decency  and  order.  There  is  no  rank  of  men  motfe 
to  be  respected  than  the  latter. 

f2 
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€ye%  of  approaching  the  Divine  presence,  and  naturally 
has  recourse  to  any  other  person,  ^hose  sanctity  of 
life,  or  perhaps  impudence  and  cunning,  have  made 
him  be  supposed  more  favoured  by  the  Divinity.  To 
him  the  superstitious  entrust  their  devotions:  to  his 
care  they  recommend  their  prayers,  petitions,   and 

who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  one  of  the  grotBest  in- 
Tentions  of  a  timorous  and  abject  superstition,  which,  ever  diffident  of 
itself,  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotions,  but  ignorantly  thinks  to  re- 
commend itself  to  the  Divinity  by  the  mediation  of  his  supposed  frienda 
and  servants.  As  superstition  is  a  considerable  ingredient  of  almost  all 
religions,  even  the  most  fanatical,  there  being  nothing  but  philosophy 
able  to  conquer  entirely  these  unaccountable  terrors ;  hence  it  proceeds, 
that  in  almost  every  sect  of  religion  there  are  priests  to  be  found.  But 
the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of  superstition,  the  higher  is  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood.  Modem  Judaism  and  Popery,  especially  the  latter, 
being  the  most  barbarous  and  absurd  superstitions  that  have  yet  been 
known  in  the  world,  are  the  most  enslaved  by  their  priests.  As  the 
church  of  England  haa  a  strong  mixture  of  Popish  superstition,  it  par- 
takes also,  in  its  original  constitution,  of  a  propensity  to  priestly  power 
and  dominion,  particularly  in  the  respect  it  exacts  to  the  priest.  And 
though,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  that  church,  the  prayers  of  tho 
priest  must  be  accompanied  with  those  of  the  laity,  yet  is  he  the  mouth 
of  the  congregation ;  his  person  is  sacred,  and  without  his  presence  few 
would  think  their  public  devotions,  or  the  sacraments  and  other  rites, 
acceptable  to  the  Divinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  enthusiasts  have  been 
free  from  the  yoke  of  Ecclesiastics,  and  have  expressed  a  great  indepen- 
dence in  their  devotion ;  with  a  contempt  of  forms,  traditions,  and  au- 
thorities. The  Quakers  are  the  most  egregious,  though  at  the  same  time 
the  most  innocent  enthusiasts  that  have  been  yet  known  ;  and  are,  per- 
haps,  the  only  sect  that  have  never  admitted  priests  amongst  them.  The 
Independents,  of  all  the  Engliiih  sectaries,  approach  nearest  to  the  Quakers 
in  fanaticism,  and  in  their  freedom  from  priestly  bondage.  The  Presby^ 
ierians  follow  after  at  an  equal  distance  in  both  these  particulars..  In 
short,  this  observation  is  founded  on  the  most  certain  experience ;  an4 
will  also  appear  to  be  founded  on  reason,  if  we  consider,  that  os  enthu- 
siasm arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride  and  confidence,  it  thinks  itself 
sufficiently  qualified  to  approach  the  Di'vinity  without  any  human  media- 
tor.   Its  rapturous  devotions  are  ao  fervent,  that  It  even  lOiagiBes  Itself 
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Mcrifiees:  and  by  his  means,  they  hope  to  render 
their  addresses  acceptable  to  their  incensed  Deity. 
Hence  the  origin  of  Priests,  who  may  jusdy  be  re* 
gurded  as  an  inTention  of  a  tunbrons  and  abject  super- 
sdtioiiy  which,  ever  diffident  of  itself,  dares  not  offer 
up  its  own  devotions,  bat  ignorandy  thinks  to  recom<« 
mend  itself  to  the  Divinity,  by  the  mediation  of  his 
supposed  fiiends  and  servtots.  As  super^tion  is  a 
considerable  ingredirait  in  almost  all  religioas,  erea 
the  most  fanatical ;  there  being  nothing  but  philosophy 
able  entirely  to  ccmquer  these  unaccoimtaUe  terrors ; 
h^ice  it  proceeds,  that  in  almost  every  sect  of  religion 

QttuaRy  to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  contemplalioa  and  inward  con- 
Terse,— which  makes  tt  neglect  all  those  outward  oeremonies  and  obserr- 
•neea,  to  which  the  aasistaoce  of  the  prieat  appears  so  T«quisite  in  the 
eyes  of  tbcir  snperttitioua  Totaiies.  The  IW^tic  cooaecntes  htmseK  and 
bestows  on  his  own  person  a  sacred  character,  much  superior  to  wfaal 
fbfins  and  ceremonious  institutions  can  confer  on  any  other. 

It  is  therefore  an  infallible  rule  that  superstition  is  favourable  to  priest- 
ly power,  and  enthusiasro  as  much,  or  rather  more,  contrary  to  it,  than 
iocuid  reason  and  philosophy.  The  consequences  are  evident.  "When 
the  fini  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  spent|  man  naturally,  in  such  fanatical 
seels,  nnks  into  the  greatest  remissness  and  coolness  in  sacred  matters  ^ 
Aere  being  no  body  of  men  amongst  them  endowed  with  sufficient  au- 
thority, whose  wtercst  is  conoeraed,  to  support  the  religious  spirit  Su- 
perstition, on  the  contrary,  steals  in  gradually  and  insensibly;  renders 
men  tame  and  submissive ;  is  acceptable  to  the  magistrate,  and  seems  in- 
offeosive  to  the  people :  till  at  last  the  priest,  having  firmly  established 
Ida  authority,  becomes  the  tyrant  and  distuiber  of  human  society,  by  his 
cndksB  eontmtioiis,  penecutions,  and  teligious  wars.  How  smoothly 
did  the  Momitk  diurch  advance  in  their  acquisition  of  power  I  But  into, 
what  dismal  convulsions  did  they  throw  all  Europe,  in  order  to  maintain 
it !  On  the  other  hand,  our  sectaries,  who  were  formerly  such  dangerous 
bigots,  are  now  become  our  greatest  freethinkers ;  and  the  Quakers  are 
pcrfaaps  the  only  regular  body  of  DeitiB  in  the  univetse,  except  the  lite- 
rati, or  disciples  of  Omfwdui  in  China, 

My  second  observation  with  regard  to  these  species  of  false  religion  is, 
that  superstition  is  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty,  and  enthusiasm  a  friend  to 
It,  a&— Enmovs  A  and  C. 
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there  are  priests  to  be  found :  But  the  stronger  mixture 
there  is  of  superstition,  the  higher  is  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  ea? 
thunasts  have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  eodesiastics, 
and  have  expressed  great  independence  in  their  devo^ 
tion,  with  a  contempt  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  tradiv 
tions.  The  Quakers  are  the  most  egregious,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  innocent  enthusiasts  that 
have  yet  been  known ;  and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect 
that  have  never  admitted  priests '  among  them.  The 
Independents^  of  all  the  English  sectaries,  approach 
nearest  to  the  Quakers  in  fanaticism,  and  in  their  free- 
dom from  priestly  bondage.  The  Presbyterians  follow 
after,  at  an  equal  distance,  in  both  particulars.  In 
short,  this  observation  is  founded  in  experience ;  and 
will  also  appear  to  be  founded  ii^  reason,  if  we  consi- 
cler,  tbi^t,  as  enthusiasim  arises  from  a  presumptuous 
pride  and  con^dence,  it  thinks  itself  sufficiently  quiili- 
fied  to  approach  the  Divinity,  without  any  hupian  me- 
diator. Its  rapturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it 
even  imagines  itself  actuaUy  tp  approach  him  by  the 
way  of  contemplation  and  inward  converse;  which 
makes  it  neglect  all  those  outward  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances, to  which  the  assistance  of  the  priests  appears 
so  reqifisite  in  the  eyes  of  their  superstitious  votariest 
The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and  bestows  on  his 
own  person  a  sacred  character,  much  superior  to  what 
forms  and  ceremonious  institutio]:\s  can  ponfer  on  ^y 
other. 

My  second  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  of 
false  religion  is,  that  religions  which  partake  of  enthu" 
siasm  arCf  on  their  first  rise^  more  furious  and  violent 
tffqfi  tf^ose  vohich  partake  qf  superstition  ;  but  in  a  little 
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time  become  mare  gentle  and  moderate.  The  violence  of 
this  spedes  of  religion,  when  excited  by  novelty,  and 
animated  by  opposition,  appears  from  numberless  in- 
stances ;  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany,  the  Camisars 
in  France,  the  Iser^Uersj  and  other  fanatics  in  England, 
and  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland*  Enthusiasm  being 
founded  on  strong  spirits,  and  a  presumptuous  boldness 
of  character,  it  naturally  begets  the  most  extreme  re- 
solutions ;  especially  after  it  rises  to  that  height  as  to 
inspire  the  deluded  fanatic  with  the  opinion  of  Divine 
illuminations,  and  with  a  contempt  for  the  common 
rules  of  reason,  morality,  and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  dis- 
orders in  human  society ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of 
thunder  and  tempest,  which  exhaust  themselves  in  a  little 
time,  and  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than  be- 
fore.    When  the  first  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  spent,  men 
naturally,  in  all  fanatical  sects,  sink  into  the  greatest 
remissness  and  coolness  in  sacred  matters ;  there  being 
no  body  of  men  among  them  endowed  with  sufficient 
authority,  whose  interest  is  concerned  to  support  the 
religious  spirit;  no  rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  ob« 
servances,  which  may  enter  into  the  common  train  of 
life,  and  preserve  the  sacred  principles  from  oblivion. 
Superstition,  on  the  contrary,  steals  in  gradually  and 
insensibly;  renders  men  tame  and  submissive;  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  magistrate,  and  seems  inofiensive  to  the 
people :  till  at  last  the  priest,  having  firmly  establish* 
ed  his  authority,  becomes  the  tyrant  and  disturber  of 
human  society,  by  his  endless  contentions,  persecu- 
tions, and  religious  wars.     How  smoothly  did  the  Ro- 
mish church  advance  in  her  acquisition  of  power !  But 
into  what  dismal  convulsions  did  she  throw  all  Europe, 
in  order  to  maintain  it !  On  the  other  hand,  our  sect- 
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aries,  who  were  formerly  such  dangerous  bigote,  are 
now  become  very  free  reasoners;  and  the  Quakers  seem 
to  approach  nearly  the  only  regular  body  of  Deists  in 
the  universe  the  literati,  or  the  disciples  of  Confucius 
in  China.  * 

My  third  observation  on  this  head  is,  that  supersti'- 
tion  is  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty ,  and  enthusiasm  a  friend 
to  it*  As  superstition  groans  under  the  dominion  of 
priests,  and  enthusiasm  is  destructive  of  all  ecclesiastic 
cal  power,  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  present  ob- 
servation. Not  to  mention  that  enthusiasm,  being  the 
infirmity  of  bold  and  ambitious  tempers,  is  naturally 
accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  liberty;  as  superstition, 
on  the  contrary,  renders  men  tame  and  abject,  and  fits 
them  for  slavery.  We  learn  from  English  history, 
that,  during  the  civil  wars,  the  Independents  and  Deists, 
though  the  most  opposite  in  their  religious  principles, 
yet  were  united  in  their  political  ones,  and  were  alike 
passionate  for  a  commonwealth.  And  since  the  origin 
of  tVhig  and  Tory,  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  have  either 
been  Deists  or  professqd  Zatitudinarians  in  their  prin- 
ciples ;  that  is,  friends  to  toleration,  and  indifferent  to 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians :  While  the  sectaries, 
who  have  all  a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  have  al* 
ways,  without  exception,  concurred  with  that  party  in 
defence  of  civil  liberty.  The  resemblance  in  their  su- 
perstitions long  united  the  High-Church  Tories  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  support  of  prerogative  and 
kingly  power;  tliough  experience  of  the  tolerating  spirit 
of  the  Whigs  seems  of  late  to  have  reconciled  the  Cu- 
tholics  to  that  party. 

The  Molinists  and  Jansenisis  in  France  have  a  thou- 

*  The  Chinese  literati  have  uu  priests  or  eccle^astical  e8tabli;diinent. 
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sand  anintelligible  disputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the 
reflection  of  a  man  of  sense :  But  what  principally  dis- 
tinguishes these  two  sects,  and  alone  merits  attention^ 
is  the  difierent  spirit  of  their  religion.  Tlie  MolinistSj 
conducted  by  the  Jesuits^  are  great  friends  to  supersti- 
tion, rigid  observers  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  devoted  to  the  authority  of  the  priests,  and  to  tra- 
dition. The  Jansenists  are  enthusiasts,  and  zealous 
I»'omot»rs  of  the  passionate  devotion,  and  of  the  in- 
ward life ;  little  influenced  by  authority ;  and,  in  a  word, 
but  half  Catholics.  The  consequences  are  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  foregoing  reasoning.  The  Jesuits  are 
the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  the  slaves  of  the  court : 
And  the  Jansenists  preserve  alive  the  small  sparks  of  the 
love  of  liberty  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French  nation. 
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or  THE  DIOKITY  OR  MEANNESS  OF  HUMAN  NATURS. 


There  are  certain  sects  which  secretly  form  them- 
selves  in  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  factions  in  the 
political ;  and  though  sometimes  they  come  not  to  an 
open  ruptiure,  they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  those  who  have  taken  part  on  either  side. 
The  most  remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  sects  found- 
ed  on  the  different  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  dig' 
nity  of  human  nature  ;  which  is  a  point  that  seems  to 
have  divided  philosophers  and  poets,  as  well  as  di* 
vines,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day. 
Some  exalt  our  species  to  the  skies,  and  represent 
man  as  a  kind  of  human  demigod,  who  derives  his  ori- 
gin from  heaven,  and  retams  evident  marks  of  his  U- 
neage  and  descent  Others  Insist  upon  the  blind  sides 
of  human  nature,  and  can  discover  nothing,  except  va^ 
nlty.  In  which  man  surpasses  the  other  animals,  whom 
he  a£fect8  so  much  to  despise.  If  an  author  possess 
the  talent  of  rhetoric  and  declamation,  he  commonly 
takes  part  with  the  former :  If  his  turn  lie  towards 
irony  and  ridicule,  he  naturally  throws  himself  Into  the 
Other  extreme. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  all  those  who  have  de- 
preciated our  species  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and 
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bsfe  exposed  die  fhuldes  of  their  feUow-creatures'widi 
any  bad  intentioii.  On  tbe  contrary,  I  am  sensible 
Aat  a  d^cate  sense  of  morals,  especially  when  attend- 
ed with  a  splenetic  temper,  is  apt  to  give  a  man  a  dis- 
gust of  the  world,  and  to  make  him  consider  the  com- 
mon coarse  of  human  a£Biirs  with  too  much  indigna^ 
tion.  I  must,  however,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  diose  who  are  inclined  to  think  fiivourably  of 
mankind,  are  more  advantageous  to  virtue  than  the 
contrary  princq>les,  which  give  us  a  mean  opinion  of 
eur  nature.  When  a  man  is  prepossessed  with  a  high 
notion  of  his  rank  and  character  in  the  creation,  he 
w31  naturally  endeavour  to  act  up  to  it,  and  will  scorn 
to  do  a  base  or  vicious  action  which  might  sink  him 
beTow  that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his  own  imagina^- 
tion.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  our  polite  and  fii- 
shionable  moralists  insist  upon  this  topic,  and  endea- 
vour  to  represent  vice  unworthy  of  man,  as  well  119 
odious  in  itself.  '^ 

We  find  few  disputes  that  are  not  founded  on  some 
ambiguity  in  the  expression ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  present  dispute,  concerning  die  dignity  or  mean- 
ness of  human  nature  is  not  more  exempt  firom  it  than 
any  other.  It  may  dierefbre  be  worth  while  to  consi- 
der what  is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  con-* 
troversy. 

That  there  is  a  natural  difierence  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  no  reason- 
able man  will  deny :  Yet  it  is  evident  that,  in  affixing 
Ae  term,  which  denotes  either  our  approbation   or 

>  9  Women  are  generally  much  more  flatt^)red  in  their  yout|i  than  meii| 
which  may  proceed  from  this  reason  among  others,  that  their  chief  ppin^ 
of  bonoor  is  considered  aa  much  more  difficult  than  ours,  and  requires 
t*  be  supported  by  aU  thu  decent  pride  which  am  be  instiUed  into  thenii 
^9|noM8  A,  C,  D  &  N. 
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blflme^  we  are  oomm<Mily  more  influenced  by  c<Mnpari« 
8on  than  by  any  fixed  unalterable  standard  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  exten-^ 
sion,  and  bulk,  are  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be 
real  things  :  But  when  we  call  any  animal  great  or  liP- 
tie,,  we  always  form  a  secret  comparison  between  that 
animal  and  others  of  the  same  species ;  and  it  is  that 
comparison  which  regulates  our  judgment  concerning 
its  greatness.  A  dog  and  a  horse  may  be  of  the  very 
same  size,  while  the  one  is  admired  for  the  greatness 
of  its  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the  smallness.  When  I 
am  present,  therefore,  at  any  dispute,  I  always  consi* 
der  with  myself  whether  it  be  a  questicm  of  compari- 
son  or  not  that  is  the  subject  of  controversy ;  and  if  it 
be,  whether  the  disputants  compare  the  same  objects 
together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are  widely  different 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the 
only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under 
our  senses.  Certainly  this  comparison  is  favourable 
to  mankind.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  a  creature 
whose  thoughts  are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds, 
either  of  place  or  time ;  who  carries  his  researches  in- 
to the  most  distant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  beyond 
this  globe,  to  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies;  looks 
backward  to  consider  the  first  ori^n,  at  least  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race ;  casts  his  eye  forward  to  see 
the  influence  of  his  actions  upon  posterity,  and  the 
judgments  which  will  be  formed  of  his  character  a 
thousand  years  hence ;  a  creature,  who  traces  causes 
and  effects  to  a  great  length  and  intricacy;  extracts 
general  principles  from  particular  appearances;  im- 
proves upon  his  discoveries;  corrects  his  mistakes; 
and  makes  his  very  errors  profitable.     On  the  other 
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hand,  we  are  presented  with  a  creature  tlie  very  re- 
verse of  this ;  limited  in  its  observations  and  reason^ 
ings  to  a  few  sensible  objects  which  surround  it ;  with^ 
out  cniiosi^,  witliout  foresight ;  blindly  conducted  by 
insrinct,  and  attaining,  in  a  short  time,  its  utmost  per« 
fecdoD,  bqrond  indiich  it  is  never  able  to  advance  a 
sii^Ie  step.  What  a  wide  difference  is  there  between 
tfatte  creatores  !  And  how  exalted  a  notion  must  we 
entertain  of  die  former,  in  comparison  of  the  latter ! 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  destroy 
this  ocnduMcm :  Firsts  By  making  an  unfair  represen- 
tation of  the  case,  and  insisting  only  upon  the  weakness 
of  human  nature.  And,  secondfyj  By  forming  a  new 
and  secret  comparison  between  man  and  beings  of  the 
most  perfect  wisdom.  Among  the  other  excellences 
of  •man,  this  is  one,  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfec- 
tions much  beyond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  him* 
self;  and  is  not  limited  in  his  conception  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  He  can  easily  exalt  his  notions,  and  con- 
oeive  a  degree  of  knowledge,  which,  when  comparied  to 
his  own,  mil  make  the  latter  appear  very  contemptible, 
and  will  cause  the  difference  between  that  and  the  sa- 
gaci^  of  animals,  in  a  manner,  to  disappear  and  va- 
nish. Now  this  being  a  point  in  which  all  the  world 
is  agreed,  that  human  understanding  falls  infinitely 
short  of  perfect  wisdom,  it  is  proper  we  should  know 
when  this  comparison  takes  place,  that  we  may  not  dis- 
pute where  there  is  no  real  difference  in  our  sentiments* 
Man  &lls  much  more  short  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  even 
of  his  own  ideas  of  perfect  wisdom,  than  animals  do  of 
man ;  yet  the  latter  difference  is  so  considerable,  that 
nodiing  but  a  comparison  with  the  former  can  make  it 
appear  of  little  moment. 

It  is  also  usual  to  compcare  one  man  with  another ; 
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and  finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wise  or  viriucm^ 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  onr 
species  in  general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the 
fidlacy  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  honourable  appellations  of  wise  and  virtuous  are 
not  annexed  to  any  particular  degree  of  those  qualities 
of  wisdom  and  virtue^  but  arise  altogether  from  the 
comparison  we  mdke  between  one  man  and  another. 
When  we  find  a  man  who  arrives  at  such  a  pitch  of 
wisdom  as  is  very  uncommon,  we  pronounce  him  a 
wise  man :  So  that  to  say  there  are  few  wise  men  in 
the  world,  is  really  to  say  nothing  |  since  it  is  only  by 
their  scarcity  that  they  merit  that  appellation*  Were 
the  lowest  of  our  species  as  wise  as  Tully  or  Lord  Ba^ 
con,  we  should  still  have  reason  to  say  that  there  are 
few  wise  men.  For  in  that  case  we  should  exalt  our 
notions  of  wisdom,  and  should  not  pay  a  singular  ho- 
nour to  any  one  who  was  not  singularly  distinguished 
by  his  talents.  In  like  manner,  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
served by  thoughtless  people,  that  there  are  few  women 
possessed  of  beauty  in  comparison  of  those  who  want 
it ;  not  considering  that  we  bestow  the  epithet  of  becttp' 
tifid  only  on  such  as  possess  a  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
common  to  them  with  a  few.  The  same  degree  of 
beauty  in  a  woman  is  called  deformity,  which  is  treated 
as  real  beauty  in  one  of  our  sex. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  species,  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  species  above  or  below  it,  or 
to  compare  the  individuals  of  the  species  among  them- 
selves ;  so  we  often  compare  together  the  different  mo- 
tives or  actuating  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order 
to  regulate  our  judgment  concerning  it.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparison  which  is  worth  our 
attention^  or  decides  any  thing  in  the  present  question. 
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Were  our  selfish  and  vicious  principles  so  much  pre- 
dominant above  our  social  and  virtuous,  as  is  asserted 
by  some  philosc^hers,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  enter- 
tain a  contemptible  notion  of  human  nature*  '^ 

There  is  much  of  a.  dispute  of  words  in  all  this  con- 
troversy. * '  When  a  man  denies  the  sincerity  of  all 
public  spirit  or  affection  to  a  country  and  community, 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  him.  Perhaps  he  never 
felt  this  passion  in  so  clear  and  distinct  a  manner  as  to 
remove  all  his  doubts  concerning  its  force  and  reality. 
But  when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  reject  all  private 
friendship,  if  no  interest  or  self-love  intermix  itself;  I 
am  then  ccmfident  that  he  abuses  terms,  and  confounds 
the  ideas  of  things  |  since  it  is  impo»uble  for  any  one 
to  be  so  selfish,  or  rather  so  stupid,  as  to  make  no  dif- 
ference between  one  man  and.  another,  and  give  no  pre* 
ference  to  qualities  which  engage  his  approbation  and 
esteem.  Is  he  also,  say  I,  a»  insensible  to  anger  as  he 
pretends  to  be  to  firiendship?  And  does  injm*y  and  wrong 
no  more  affect  him  than  kindness  ox  benefits  ?  Impos- 
sible :  He  does  not  know  himself:  He  has  forgotten 
the  movements  of  his  heart;  or  rather,  he  makes  use 
of  a  different  language  from  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, and  calls  not  things  by  their  proper  names.  What 
say  you  of  natural  affection  ?  (I  subjoin).  Is  that  also 

*o  I  may  perfaopt  treat  mora  fully  of  this  lubject  in  lome  future  £s- 
my.  In  the  mean  time  I  shell  obsenre,  what  hes  been  proved  beyond 
qocstioD  bj  sereral  great  moralists  o?  the  present  age,  that  the  social 
are  bj  fiv  the  most  po<rerftil  of  any,  and  that  even  all  the  other 
reccivo  from  them  tbchr  chief  tone  and  influencor  Whoever 
desires  to  see  this  question  treated  at  large,  with  the  greatest  force  of  ar. 
gumcnt  and  doqucnce,  may  consult  my  Lofd  Shaftsbury's  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Virtue. — Eomoiis  A,  C,  D,  N. 

* '  This  passage  b  not  in  the  early  editions.   It  b  found  in  Ed^ 
N. 
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a  species  of  self-love?  Yes;  all  is  self-love.  Your 
children  are  loved  only  because  they  are  yours :  Your 
friend  for  a  like  reason :  And  your  country  engages 
you  only  so  fiur  as  it  has  a  connexion  with  yourself: 
Were  the  idea  of  self  removed,  nothing  would  affect 
you :  You  would  be  altogether  unactive  and  insensible: 
Or,  if  you  ever  give  yourself  any  movement,  it  would 
only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  desire  of  fame  and  reputa*- 
tion  to  this  same  self.  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  receive 
your  interpretation  of  human  actions,  provided  you 
admit  the  facts.  That  i^cies  of  self-love  which  dis^ 
plays  itself  in  kindness  to  others,  you  must  allow  to 
have  great  influence  over  human  actions,  and  even 
greater,  on  many  occasions,  than  that  which  remains 
ki  its  original  shape  and  form.  For  how  few  are  there, 
having  a  family,  children,  and  relations,  who  do  not 
spend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of  these 
than  on  their  own  pleasures  ?  This,  indeed,  you  jusdy 
observe,  may  proceed  from  their  self-love,  since  the 
prosperity  of  their  family  and  friends  is  one,  or  the 
chief,  of  their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour. 
Be  you  also  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and  you  are  sure 
of  every  one's  good  opinion  and  good  will ;  or,  not  to 
shock  your  ears  with  these  expressions,  the  self-love  of 
every  one,  and  mine  among  the  rest,  will  then  incline 
us  to  serve  you,  and  speak  well  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
astray  those  philosophers  that  have  insisted  so  much 
on  the  selfishness  of  man.  In  the^r^  place,  they  found 
that  every  act  of  virtue  or  friendship  was  attended  with 
a  secret  pleasure;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friend- 
ship and  virtue  could  not  be  disinterested.  But  the 
fallacy  of  this  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  sentiment  or 
passion  produces  the  pleasure,  and  does  not  arise  froai 
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it  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  be- 
cause I  love  him ;  but  do  not  love  him  for  the  sake  of 
that  pleasure* 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that 
the  virtuous  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  praise ; 
and  therefore  they  haVe  been  represented  as  a  set  of 
vain-glorious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  ap- 
plauses of  others.  But  this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  very 
unjust  in  the  world,  when  they  £nd  any  tincture  of 
tanity  in  a  laudable  action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that 
account,  or  ascribe  it  entirely  to  that  motive*  The 
case  is  not  the  same  with  vanity,  as  with  other  passions* 
Where  avarice  or  revenge  enters  into  any  seemingly 
virtuous  action,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how 
&T  it  enters,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  the  sole  ac-* 
tuating  principle.  But  vanity  is  so  closely  allied  to 
virtue,  and  to  love  the  &me  of  laudable  actions  ap-^ 
prooches  so  near  the  love  of  laudable  actions  for  their 
own  sake,  that  these  passions  are  more  capable  of  mix* 
ture,  than  any  other  kinds  of  affection;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  the  latter  without  some  degree  of 
the  former*  Accordingly  we  find,  that  this  passion  for 
glory  is  always  warped  and  varied  according  to  the 
particular  taste  or  disposition  of  the  mind  on  which  it 
fidls.  Nero  had  the  same  vanity  in  driving  a  chariot^ 
that  Trajan  had  in  governing  the  empire  with  justice 
and  ability.  To  love  the  glory  of  virtuous  deeds  is  a 
sure  proof  of  the  love  of  virtue* 
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Thosb  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  suhjects^ 
free  from  party-»rage,  and  party-prejudices,  cultivate  a 
science^  which,  of  all  others,  contributes  most  to  pub* 
lie  utility,  and  even  to  the  private  satisfaction  of  those 
who  addict  themselves  to  the  study  of  it  I  am  apt, 
however,  to  entertain  a  su^icion,  that  the  world  is  still 
too  young  to  fix  many  g^ieral  truths  in  politics,  which 
will  remain  true  to  the  latest  posterity.  We  have  not 
as  yet  had  experience  of  three  thousand  years;  so  that 
not  only  the  art  of  reasoning  is  still  imperfect  in  this 
science,  as  in  all  others^  but  we  even  want  sufficient 
materials  upon  which  we  can  reason.  It  is  not  fully 
known  what  degree  of  refinement,  either  in  virtue  or 
vice,  human  nature  is  susceptible  of,  nor  what  may  be 
expected  of  mankind  from  any  great  revolution  in  their 
education,  customs  or  principles.  Machiavel  was  cer* 
tainly  a  great  genius ;  but,  having  confined  his  study  to 
the  furious  and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times, 
or  to  the  little  disorderly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  rea^ 
sonings,  especially  upon  monarchical  government,  have 

11  In  Editions  A,  C,  and  D,  tfab  BsMy  is  entitled,  <  Of  liberty  end 
DespotisnL* 
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been  found  extremely  defective ;  and  there  scarcely  is 
any  maxim  in  his  Prince  which  subsequent  experience 
has  not  entirely  refuted.  *  A  weak  prince, '  says  he, 
'  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  counsel ;  for,  if  he  con« 
salt  with  several,  he  will  not  be  able  to  choose  among 
their  different  counsels.  If  he  abandon  himself  to  one, 
diat  minister  may  perhaps  have  capacity,  but  he  will 
not  long  be  a  minister.  He  will  be  sure  to  dispossess 
his  master,  and  place  himself  and  his  family  upon  the 
throne. '  I  mention  this,  among  many  instances  of  the 
errors  of  that  politician,  proceeding,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political  truth.  Almost 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  are  at  present  governed  by 
their  ministers,  and  have  been  so  for  near  two  centu- 
ries ;  and  yet  no  such  event  has  ever  happened,  or  can 
possibly  happen.  Sejanus  might  project  dethroning 
die  Caesars,  but  Fleury,  though  ever  so  vicious,  could 
not,  while  in  his  senses,  entertain  the  least  hopes  of 
dispossessing  the  Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  esteemed  an  affair  of  state  till  the 
last  century ;  and  there  scarcely  is  any  ancient  writer 
on  politics  who  has  made  mention  of  it.  *  Even  the 
Italians  have  kept  a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  it, 
though  it  has  now  engaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well 
of  ministers  of  state,  as  of  speculative  reasoners.  The 
great  opulence,  grandeur,  and  military  achievements  of 
the  two  maritime  powers,  seem  first  to  have  instructed 
mankind  in  the  importance  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Having  therefore  intended,  in  this  Essay,  to  make  a 
foil  comparison  of  civil  liberty  and  absolute  government, 

*  XeAopbon  nwntioni  it,  but  with  a  doubt  if  it  be  of  any  adTantage 
to  a  itate.  El  i%  %m\  tfAirtfU  0fikt7  ri  Wxiv*  &c  Xxx.  Hisao.^Plato 
totaUy  eidudet  it  from  his  imaginary  republic.    De  L^buSy  tib.  iv. 
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and  to  show  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  abore 
the  latter ;  * '  I  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  no 
man  in  this  age  was  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  an 
undertaking,  and  that,  whatever  any  one  should  ad- 
vance on  that  head,  would  in  all  probability  be  refuted 
by  further  experience,  and  be  rejected  by  posterity* 
Such  mighty  revolutions  have  happened  in  human  af* 
fiiirs,  and  so  many  events  have  arisen  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  ancients,  that  they  are  sufficient  to 
beget  the  suspicion  of  still  further  changes. 

It  had  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  arose  among  free  nations ;  and  that 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  ease, 
opulence,  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  eSorts  towards  a 
relish  in  those  finer  pleasures,  which  were  carried  ta 
such  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars^ 
attended  with  poverty,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of 
life  and  manners.  It  had  also  been  observed,  that, 
when  the  Greeks  lost  their  liberty,  though  they  in- 
creased mightily  in  riches  by  means  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  yet  the  arts,  from  that  moment,  declined 
among  them,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to  raise 
their  head  in  that  climate.  Learning  was  transplanted 
to  Rome,  the  only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the  uni-» 
verse ;  and  having  met  with  so  favourable  a  soil,  it  made 
prodigious  shoots  for  above  a  century;  till  the  decay  of 
liberty  produced  also  the  decay  of  letters,  and  spread  a 
total  barbarism  over  the  world.  From  these  two  ex- 
periments, of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind,  and 
showed  the  fall  of  learning  in  absolute  governments,  as 
well  as  its  rise  in  popular  ones,  Longinus  thought  him- 
"  — i_ 

»  3  «  The  advantages  and  disadTantages  of  each.'— Editions  A,  C,  D. 
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6elf  sufficiently  justified  in  asserting^  that  the  arts  and 
sdences  could  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government: 
And  in  this  opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  sever^ 
eminent  writers  ^  in  our  own  country,  who  either  con- 
fined their  view  merely  to  ancient  facts,  or  entertained 
too  great  a  partiality  in  favour  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment established  among  us. 

But  what  would  these  writers  have  said  to  the  in- 
stances of  modern  Rome  and  Florence  ?  Of  which  the 
former  carried  to  perfection  all  the  finer  arts  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  music,  as  well  as  poetry,  though  it 
groaned  under  tyranny,  and  under  the  tyranny  of 
priests :  While  the  latter  made  its  chief  progress  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  after  it  began  to  lose  its  liberty 
by  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of  Medici.  Ariosto^ 
Tasso,  Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo,  were  not  born  in  republics.  And  though  the 
Lombard  school  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman,  yet 
the  Venetians  have  had  the  smallest  share  in  its  ho- 
nours,  and  seem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians  in 
their  genius  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens  esta- 
blished his  school  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam* 
Dresden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  th^  centre  of  politeness  in 
Gennany. 

But  the  most  eimnent  instance  of  the  flourishing  of 
learning  in  absolute  governments  is  that  of  France, 
which  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty, 
and  yet  has  carried  the  arts  and  sciences  as  near  per- 
fection as  any  other  nation*  The  English  are,  per- 
haps, greater  philosophers ;  '^  the  Italians  better  paint- 
ers and  musicians  t  the  Romans  were  greater  orators : 
Bi|t  th<»  French  are  the  only  people,  except  the  Greeks, 

*  Mr  Addison  and  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

^^  *N.Bb  This  was  published  in  1742. '— Enmox  Nt 
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who  have  been  at  once  phQosopherS|  poet%  oimton» 

historians^  painters,  architects}  sculptors,   and  musi? 

cians.    With  regard  to  the  stage,  they  have  excelled 

even  the  Greeks,  who  far  excelled  the  English,    Andf 

in  common  life,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  perfect* 

ed  that  art,  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  of  any,  rjrt 

de  Fivrey  the  art  of  society  and  conversation. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  polite 

arts  in  our  own  country,  Horace's  observation,  with 

regard  to  the  Romans,  may  in  a  great  mefisure  be  ap? 

plied  to  the  British. 

■      Sed  in  longom  tamen  myvm 
^^nserunt,  hodieque  nMQent  vesHgia  ntm. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  style  have  been  very 
much  neglected  among  us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of 
our  language,  and  scarcely  a  tolerable  grammar.  The 
first  polite  prose  we  have  was  writ  by  a  man  who  is 
still  alive.  ^  As  to  Sprat,  Locke,  and  even  Temple^ 
they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed 
elegant  writers.  The  prose  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and 
Milton,  is  altogether  stiff  and  pedantic,  though  their 
sense  be  excellent  Men,  in  this  country,  have  been 
$o  much  occupied  in  the  great  disputes  of  Meligion^ 
Politics^  and  Philosopty^  that  they  had  no  relish  for 
the  seemingly  minute  observations  of  grammar  and 
criticism.  And,  though  this  turn  of  thinking  must 
have  considerably  improved  our  sense  and  our  talent 
of  reasoning,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  in  those 
sciences  above  mentionedf  we  have  not  any  standard 
book  which  we  can  transmit  to  posterity :  And  the  ut^ 
inost  we  have  to  boast  of,  are  a  few  essays  towards  a 
more  just  philosophy,  which  indeed  promise  well,  but 
have  not  as  yet  reached  any  degree  of  perfection. 

»  Drfiwilt 
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It  has  becxnne  an  established  opinion,  that  commerctf 
can  never  flourish  but  in  a  free  government ;  and  this 
opinion  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger 
experience  than  the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  arta 
and  sciences.  If  we  trace  commerce  in  its  progress 
through  Tyre,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  Venice, 
Florence,  Genoa,  Antwerp,  Holland,  England,  &c.  we 
shall  always  find  it  to  hare  fixed  its  seat  in  free  ga« 
▼emments.  The  three  greatest  trading  towns  now  in 
Europe,  are  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh ;  all 
free  cities,  and  Protestant  cities;  that  is,  enjoying  a 
double  liberty.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  great  jealousy  entertained  of  late  with  regard  to  the 
commerce  of  France,  seems  to  prove  that  this  maxim 
is  no  more  certain  and  infaUible  than  the  foregoing^ 
and  that  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  prince  may  become 
our  rivals  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  learning* 

Durst  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  afiSedr  of  so  much 
uncertainty,  I  would  assert,  that  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  French^  there  is  something  hurtful  to  com* 
merce  inherent  in  me  very  nature  of  absolute  govern* 
ment,  and  inseparable  from  it;  though  the  reason  I 
should  assign  for  this  opinion  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  is  commonly  insisted  on*  Private  property 
seems  to  me  almost  as  secure  in  a  civilized  European 
monarchy  as  in  a  republic ;  nor  is  danger  much  appre«* 
hended,  in  such  a  government,  from  the  violence  of  the 
sovereign,  more  than  we  commonly  dread  harm  hom 
thunder,  or  earthquakes,  or  any  accident  the  most  un* 
usual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the  spur  of  indus«> 
try,  is  so  obstinate  a  passion,  and  works  its  way  through 
90  many  real  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  like*- 
ly  to  be  scared  by  an  imaginary  danger,  which  is  s6 
small,  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  calculation.    Ckunmerce^ 
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therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute 
governments,  not  because  it  is  there  less  secure^  but  be- 
cause it  is  less  hoTiourable,  A  subordination  of  rank  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  monarchy.  Birth, 
titles  and  place,  must  be  honoured  above  industry  and 
riches ;  and  while  these  notions  prevail,  all  the  consi- 
derable traders  will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  their 
commerce,  in  order  to  purchase  some  of  those  em- 
ployments, to  which  privileges  and  honours  are  an- 
nexed. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  of  the  alterations  which 
time  has  produced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  must 
observe,  that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  abso- 
lute, seem  to  have  undergone,  in  modem  times,  a  great 
change  for  the  better,  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and 
domestic  management.     The  balance  of  power  is  a  se- 
cret in  politics,  fully  known  only  to  the  present  age ; 
and  I  must  add,  that  the  internal  police  of  states  has 
also  received  great  improvements  within  the  last  cen- 
tury.    We  are  informed  by  Sallust,  that  Catiline's  army 
was  much  augmented  by  the  accession  of  the  highway- 
men about  Rome ;  though  I  believe,  that  all  of  that 
profession  who  are  at  present  dispersed  over  Europe 
would  not  amount  to  a  regiment.    In  Cicero's  pleadings 
for  Milo,  I  find  this  argument,  among  others,  made 
use  of  to  prove  that  his  client  had  not  assassinated  Clo- 
dius.     Had  Milo,  said  he,  intended  to  have  killed  Clo- 
dius,  he  had  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at 
«uch  a  distance  from  the  city ;  He  had  waylaid  him  at 
night,  near  the  suburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pre- 
tended that  he  was  killed  by  robbers ;  and  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  accident  would  have  favoured  the  deceit. 
This  is  a  surprising  proof  of  the  loos^  policy  of  Rome, 
iuid  of  the  number  and  force  of  these  robbers,  since 
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dodlus  *  was  at  that  time  attended  by  thirty  slaves, 
who  were  completely  armed,  and  sufRciently  accustom- 
ed to  blood  and  danger  in  the  frequent  tumults  excited 
by  that  seditious  tribune. 

But  though  all  kinds  of  govemmentbeimproved  in  mo- 
dem times,  yet  monarchical  government  seems  to  have 
made  the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection*    It  may 
now  be  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies,  what  was  for- 
merly said  in  praise  of  republics  alone,  that  they  are  a 
gaoemment  of  Iacws^  not  of  Men.    They  are  found  sus- 
ceptible of  order,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree.     Property  is  there  secure,  industry  en- 
couraged, the  arts  flourish,  and  the  prince  lives  se- 
cure among  his  subjects,   like  a  father   among  his 
children.     There  are,   perhaps,   and   have  been  for 
two  centuries,    near  two  ^hundred   absolute  princes, 
great   and  small,   in   Europe;   and  allowing  twenty 
years  to  each  reign,  we  may  suppose,  that  there  have 
been  in  the  whole  two  thousand  monarchs,  or  tyrants, 
as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them ;  yet  of  these 
there  has  not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
so  bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  who 
were  four  in  twelve  among  the  Roman  emperors.     It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  though  monarchical 
governments  have  approached  nearer  to  popular  ones 
in  gendeness  and  stability,  they  are  still  inferior.     Our 
modem  education  and  customs  instil  more  humanity 
and  moderation  than  the  ancient ;  but  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  overcome  entirely  the  disadvantages  of  that 
form  of  government. 

But  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjecture, 
which  seems  probable,  but  which  posterity  alone  can 

*  Vide  Asc  Fed.  in  OnU.  pro  Milooe. 
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fully  judge  of.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical 
governments  there  is  a  source  of  improvement,  and  in 
popular  governments  a  source  of  degeneracy,  which  in 
time  will  bring  these  species  of  civil  polity  still  nearer 
an  equality. .  The  greatest  abuses  which  arise  in  France, 
the  most  perfect  model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  not 
from  the  number  or  weight  of  the  taxes,  beyond  what 
are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries ;  but  from  the  ex* 
pensive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  o£ 
levjdng  them,  by  which  the  indastry  of  the  poor,  espe* 
cially  of  the  peasants  and  farmers,  is  in  a  great  measvucfi 
discouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and 
slavish  employment.  But  to  whose  advantage  do  these 
abuses  tend?  If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might  be 
esteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  government,  since 
the  nobility  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy ;  and  it 
is  natural  their  interest  should  be  more  consulted  in 
such  a  constitution,  than  that  of  tlie  people.  But  the 
nobility  are,  in  reality,  the  chief  losers  by  this  cypres* 
sion,  since  it  ruins  their  estates,  and  beggars  their  te- 
nants. Tlie  only  gainers  by  it  are  the  Financiers  /  a 
race  of  men  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and  the  whole 
kingdom.  If  a  prince  or  minister,  therefore,  should 
arise,  endowed  with  sujBScient  discernment  to  know  his 
own  and  the  public  interest,  and  with  sufficient  force  of 
mind  to  break  through  ancient  customs,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  these  abuses  remedied ;  in  which  case,  the 
difference  between  that  absolute  government  and  our 
free  one  would  not  appear  so  considerable  as  at  present. 
The  source  of  degeneracy  which  may  be  remarked  in 
free  governments,  consists  in  the  practice  of  contracting 
debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which 
taxes  may,  in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the  hands 
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of  the  public.  This  practice  is  of  modem  date.  The 
Athenians,  though  governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near 
two  hundred  per  cent  for  those  sums  of  money  which 
any  emergence  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow ; 
as  we  learn  from  Xenophon.  *  Among  the  modems, 
die  Dutch  fir^t  introduced  the  practice  of  borrowing 
great  sums  at  low  interest,  and  have  well  nigh  ruined 
themselves  by  it.  Absolute  princes  have  also  contract- 
ed debt;  but  as  an  absolute  prince  may  make  a  bank- 
ruptcy when  he  pleases,  his  people  can  never  be  op- 
pressed by  his  debts.  In  popular  governments,  the 
people,  and  chiefly  those  who  have  the  highest  ofBces, 
being  commonly  the  public  creditors,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  state  to  make  use  of  this  remedy,  which,  however 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  is  always  cruel  and  bapr 
barous.*^  This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  an  inconvenience 
which  nearly  threatens  all  free  governments,  especially 
our  own,  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.  And  what 
a  strong  motive  is  this  to  increase  our  frugality  of  pub- 
lie  money,  lest,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  taxes,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  our  public 
impotence  and  inability  for  defence,  to  curse  o\ur  very 
liberty,  and  wish  ourselves  in  the  same  state  of  servi- 
tude with  all  the  nations  who  surround  us  ? 

^'1  -      -  ■  I  ■  I  I        I  I      I  ■         ■  I    I  I  I  WXi^— ^^ 
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OF  ELOgUENCE. 


I'hose  who  consider  the  periods  and  revolutions  of 
human  kind,  as  represented  in  history,  are  entertained 
with  a  spectacle  full  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see 
with  surprise  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of 
the  same  species  susceptible  of  such  prodigious  changes 
in  different  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  civil  history,  there  is  found  a  much 
greater  imiformity  than  in  the  history  of  learning  and 
science,  and  that  the  wars,  negociations,  and  politics  of 
one  age,  resemble  more  those  of  another  than  the  taste, 
wit,  and  speculative  principles.  Interest  and  ambition, 
honour  and  shame,  friendship  and  enmity,  gratitude 
and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  trans- 
actions; and  these  passions  are  of  a  very  stubborn  and 
untractable  nature,  in  comparison  of  the  sentiments 
and  understanding,  which  are  easily  varied  by  educa- 
tion and  example.  The  Goths  were  much  more  infe- 
rior to  the  Romans  in  taste  and  science  than  in  cou- 
rage and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, it  may  be  observed,  that  even  this  latter  period 
of  human  learning  is,  in  many  respects,  of  an  opposite 
character  to  the  ancient ;  and  that,  if  we  be  superior  in 
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philosophy,  we  are  still,  notwithstanding  all  our  refine* 
ments,  much  inferior  in  eloquence* 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to 
require  so  great  parts  and  capacity  as  the  speaking  in 
public;  and  some  eminent  writers  have  pronounced 
the  talents  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher  to  be  of 
an  inferior  nature  to  those  which  are  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking.  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each 
of  them,  but  one  accomplished  orator ;  and,  whatever  * 
praises  the  other  celebrated  speakers  might  merit,  they 
were  sdll  esteemed  much  inferior  to  those  great  models 
of  eloquence.  It  is  observable,  that  the  ancient  critics 
could  scarcely  find  two  orators  in  any  age  who  deserv* 
ed  to  be  placed  precisely  in  the  same  rank,  and  possess- 
ed the  same  degree  of  merit.  Calvus,  Caelius,  Curio, 
Hortensius,  Caesar,  rose  one  above  another :  But  the^ 
greatest  of  that  age  was  inferior  to  Cicero,  the  most  elo- 
quent speaker  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Rome«  Those 
of  fine  taste,  however,  pronounced  this  judgment  of  the 
Roman  orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian,  that  both  of 
them  surpassed  in  eloquence  all  that  had  ever  appear- 
ed, but  that  they  were  far  from  reaching  the  perfection 
of  their  art,  which  was  infinite,  and  not  only  exceeded 
human  force  to  attain,  but  human  imagination  to  con- 
ceive. Cicero  declares  himself  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  performances,  nay,  even  with  those  of  Demosthe- 
nes. Ita  sunt  avidce  et  capaces  mete  aures,  says  he,  et 
semper  aliquid  immensum,  infinitumque  desideranU 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  a- 
lone  possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  in- 
to the  legislature  such  numerous  assemblies  as  can 
be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  elo- 
quence. But  what  has  England  to  boast  of  in  this 
particular  ?    In  enumerating  the  great  men  who  have 
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done  honour  to  our  country,  we  exult  in  our  poetd 
and  philosophers ;  but  what  orators  are  ever  mention- 
ed ?  or  where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be 
met  with  ?  There  are  founds  indeed,  in  our  histories,  the 
names  of  several,  who  directed  the  resolutions  of  our 
parliament:  But  neither  themselves  nor  others  have 
taken  the  pains  to  preserve  their  speeches:  and  the 
authority,  which  they  possessed,  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  their  experience,  wisdom,  or  power,  more 
than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At  present  there  are 
above  half  a  dozen  speakers  in  the  two  Houses,  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  reached  very  near  the 
same  pitch  of  eloquence ;  and  no  man  pretends  to  give 
any  one  the  preference  above  the  rest  This  seems  to 
me  a  certain  proof,  that  none  of  them  have  attained 
much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their  art,  and  that  the 
species  of  eloquence,  which  they  aspire  to,  gives  no 
exercise  to  the  sublimer  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  may 
be  reached  by  ordinary  talents  and  a  slight  applica« 
tion.  A  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  London  can  work 
a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet  can 
write  verses  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as  Mr  Pope* 
We  are  told,  that,  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead, 
all  ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  most  celebrated  spec- 
tacle of  the  world.  *  At  Lcmdon,  you  may  see  men 
sauntering  in  the  court  of  requests,  while  the  most  im- 
portant debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  Houses ;  and 
many  do  not  think  themselves  sufficiently  compensated 

*  N«  illud  quidem  intelligant,  nan  modo  ita  memoriae  pioditum  ease, 
■ed  ita  Decease  fuiase,  cum  Demosthenes  dicturus  esse*,  at  ooncuraua^ 
nidiendi  causa,  ex  tote  Graeda  fierent  At  cum  isti  Attid  dicun^  noo 
modo  a  corona  (quod  est  ipsum  miaerabile)  sed  etiam  ab  advocatit  relin- 
ifumitur.^CYcero  de  Garii  OnUorihu, 
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for  the  losing  of  their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of 
our  most  celebrated  speakers.  When  old  Gibber  is 
to  aci»  the  curiositj  of  several  is  more  excited,  than 
when  our  prime  minister  is  to  defend  himself  fix>m  a 
motion  for  his  removal  or  impeachment* 

Even  a  person,  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains 
of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  strokes,  that 
the  style  or  species  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely 
more  sublime  than  that  which  modern  orators  aspire 
to.  How  absurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate 
and  calm  speakers,  to  make  use  of  an  Apostrophe^  like 
that  noble  one  of  Demosthenes,  so  much  celebrated  by 
Qulntilian  and  Longinus,  when,  justifying  the  unsuc- 
oessfiil  battle  of  Chaeronea,  he  breaks  out,  ^  No,  my 
fellow- citizens.  No :  You  have  not  erred.  I  swear  by 
the  manes  of  those  herpes,'  who  fought  for  the  same 
cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  and  Plataea. '  Who 
could  now  endure  such  a  bold  and  poetical  figure  as 
that  which  Cicero  employs,  after  describing,  in  the 
most  tragical  terms,  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citizen  ? 
'  Should  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this  scene,  not  to  Roman 
otizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our  state,  not  to  those  who 
have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name,  not  even  to  men, 
but  to  brute  creatures ;  or,  to  go  farther,  should  I  lift 
up  my  voice  in  the  most  desolate  solitude,  to  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those  rude  and 
inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror  and  indigo 
nation  at  the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  action. '  *   With 


'  The  origiiial  U  &  <  Quod  m.  haee  non  ad  dres  Ronumos,  non  ad  ali- 
quoa  amioas  noctrae  dYitatiai  non  ad  eos  qui  popuU  Romaiii  nomen  au- 
diiieot;  deniqac^  li  dob  ad  boiiiiiiea»  Tcnim  ad  bestias;  aut  etiam,  ot 
loDgiua  progndiai^  n  in  aliqiia  datertiasixna  solitttdtne,  ad  taia  et  ad  sco- 
puloa  haec  oooqacri  ot  deploran  TeUeniy  tamen  omnia  muta  atqoe  in»- 
niiiu,  taata  et  tam  indigna  xwiuo  alracitatie  ooimiiov€rentiir.«— Ore.  m  Ver. 
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what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  must  such  a  sentence  be  sur- 
rounded to  give  it  grace,  or  cause  it  to  make  any  im- 
pression Ion  the  hearers  !  And  what  noble  art  and 
sublime  talents  are  requisite  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees, 
at  a  sentiment  so  bold  and  excessive  !  To  inflame  the 
audience,  so  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  speaker 
in  such  violent  passions,  and  such  elevated  conceptions ; 
and  to  conceal,  under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  arti- 
fice by  which  all  this  is  effectuated !  Should  this  sen- 
timent even  appear  to  us  excessive,  as  perhaps  justly  it 
may,  it  will  at  least  serve  .to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
ancient  eloquence,  where  such  swelling  expressions 
were  not  rejected  as  wholly  monstrous  and  gigantic. 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expression, 
was  the  vehemence  of  action,  observed  in  the  ancient 
orators.  The  supplosio  pedtSy  or  stamping  with  the 
foot,  was  one  of  the  most  usual  and  moderate  gestures 
which  they  made  use  of;  *  though  that  is  now  esteemed 
too  violent,  either  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is 
only  admitted  into  the  theatre  to  accompany  the  most 
violent  passions  which  are  there  represented. 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  may 
ascribe  so  sensible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages. 
The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is  perhaps  equal : 
The  moderns  have  applied  themselves,  with  great  in- 
dustry and  success,  to  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences : 
And  a  learned  nation  possesses  a  popular  government ; 
a  circumstance  which  seems  requisite  for  the  full  dis- 
play of  these  noble  talents :    But  notwithstanding  all 


*  Ubi  dolor?  Ubi  ardor  anixniy  qui  etiatn  ex  infantinm  ingeniis  elicere 
Toces  et  querelas  solet  ?  nulla  perturbado  animi,  nulla  corporis ;  from 
Don  percussa,  non  femur;  pedis  ^quod  minimum  ettj  nulla  supplosio. 
Itaque  tantum  abfuit  ut  inflammarea  nostras  antmos;  somnum  isto  loco 
Tix  tenebamui.— Oioffro  de  Claris  Oratorihui, 
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ibese  advantages,  oar  progress  in  eloquence  is  very  in^ 
considerable,  in  comparison  of  the  advances  which  we 
have  made  in  all  other  parts  of  learning* 

Shall  we  assert,  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence 
are  unsuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated 
by  modem  orators  ?  Whatever  reasons  may  be  made 
use  of  to  prove  this,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  to  be  unsound  and  unsatis&ctory. 

Firsts  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning, 
the  municipal  laws,  in  every  state,  were  but  few  and 
simple,  and  the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure^ left  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges. 
The  study  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious  occupa- 
tion, requiring  the  drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to  finish  it, 
and  incompatible  with  every  other  study  or  profession. 
The  great  statesmen  and  generals  among  the  Romans 
were  all  lawyers ;  and  Cicero,  to  show  the  facility  of 
acquiring  this  science,  declares,  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  occupations,  he  would  undertake,  in  a  few  days,  to 
make  himself  a  complete  civilian.  Now,  where  a  plead- 
er addresses  himself  to  the  equity  of  his  judges,  he  has 
much  more  room  to  display  his  eloquence,  than  where 
he  must  draw  his  arguments  from  strict  laws,  statutes, 
and  precedents.  In  the  former  case  many  circumstan- 
ces must  be  taken  in,  many  personal  considerations  re»- 
garded,  and  even  favour  and  inclination,  which  it  be- 
longs to  the  orator,  by  hi&  art  and  eloquence,  to  conci- 
liate, may  be  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  equity. 
But  how  shall  a  modern  lawyer  have  leisure  to  quit 
his  toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gather  the  flowers 
of  Parnassus  ?  Or  what  opportunity  shall  he  have  of 
displaying  them,  amidst  the  rigid  and  subtile  argu- 
ments, objections  and  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to 

VOL.  III.  H 
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make  use  of?  Tlie  greatest  genius^  and  greatest  orator^ 
wko  should  pretend  to  plead  before  the  Chancellor^  af- 
ter a  month's  study  of  the  hiws,  would  only  labour  to 
make  himself  ridiculous* 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  drcumstanoe^  of  the 
mufaiplicity  and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  discouragement 
to  eloquence  in  modem  times:  But  I  assert,  that  it 
will  not  entirdy  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noUe 
art.  It  may  banish  oratory  from  Westaninster^Hall, 
but  not  from  either  house  of  Parliament  Among  the 
AtheRians,  the  Areopagites  expressly  forbade  all  allure* 
Baents  erf"  eloquence ;  and  some  have  pretended,  that  in 
the  Greek  orations,  written  in  ihe  judiciary  iorvcky  there 
18  not  so  bold  and  rhetorical  a  style  as  appears  in  the 
Rjom»n>  But  to  what  a  pit(^  did  the  Athenians  carry 
their  eloquence  in  the  deliberative  kind,  when  affiurs  of 
state  were  canvassed,  and  the  liberty,  happiness,  and 
lionour  of  the  republic,  were  the  subject  of  debate  I 
Disputes  of  this  nature  elevate  the  genius  above  all 
others,  and  give  the  fullest  scope  to  eloquence;  and 
such  disputes  are  very  frequent  in  this  nation. 

Secondly^  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  decline  of 
eloquence  is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the 
modems,  who  rgect  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical 
tricks  employed  to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of 
nothing  but  solid  argument  in  any  debate  of  delibera- 
tion. If  a  man  be  accused  of  murder,  the  fact  must  be 
proved  by  witnesses  and  evidence,  and  the  laws  will 
afterwards  determine  the  punishment  of  the  criminaL 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  describe,  in  strong  colours, 
the  horror  and  cruelty  of  the  action ;  to  introduce  the 
relations  of  the  dead,  and,  at  a  signal,  make  them 
throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,  imploring 
justice,  with  tears  and  lamentations:  And  still  more 
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ridundous  wcnld  it  be,  to  employ  a  picture  represent^ 
ing  the  bloody  deed,  in  order  to  move  the  judges  by 
the  display  of  so  tragical  a  spectacle,  though  we  know 
durt  diis  artifice  was  sotnetitnes  practised  by  the  plead- 
ers of  old.  *  Now,  banish  the  pathetic  from  publie 
discoarses,  aad  yon  reduce  the  speakers  mei^y  to  mo* 
dem  eloquence;  that  is,  to  good  sense,  deUvered  la 


Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  that  our  modem 
-customs,  or  our  superior  good  sense,  if  you  will,  should 
nake  our  orators  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  the 
ancient,  in  attempting  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  ele- 
vMie  the  imagination  of  their  audience :  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  make  them  despair  absolutely  of 
^succeeding  in  that  attempt  It  should  make  them  re» 
douUe  their  art,  not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient 
oratcws  se^n  also  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against 
this  jealousy  of  their  audience ;  but  they  took  a  different 
way  of  duding  it.  ^  They  hurried  away  with  such  a 
torrent  of  snUime  and  pathetic^  that  they  left  their 
hearts  no  leisure  to  perceive  the  artifice  by  which  they 
wane  decdved.  Nay,  to  consider  the  matter  aright, 
diey  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The  orator, 
l^  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  eloquence,  first  in- 
flamed himself  with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  sorrow; 
and  then  communicated  those  imp^uoas  movements  to 
his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  sense 
than  Julius  Cassar?  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we 
know,  was  so  subdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  elo- 
quence,  that  he  was,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to  change 
his  settled  purpose  and  resolution,  and  to  absolve  a 


*  QvnmL.  lib,  vi*  c^  1.  ^  Lovaxxusy  cap.  1& 

h2 
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ciiminal,  whom,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  de- 
termined to  condemn. 

'^  Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast 
success,  may  lie  against  some  passages  of  the  Roman 
orator.  He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures 
are  too  striking  and  palpable :  The  divisions  of  his 
discourse  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the 
schools :  And  his  wit  disdains  not  always  the  artifice 
even  of  a  pun,  rhyme,  or  jingle  of  words.  The  Gre- 
cian addressed  himself  to  an  audience  much  less  refin- 
ed than  the  Roman  senate  or  judges.  The  lowest  vul- 
gar of  Athens  were  his  sovereigns,  and  the  arbiters  of 
his  eloquence.*  Yet  is  his  manner  more  chaste  and 
austere  than  that  of  the  other.  Could  it  be  copied,  its 
success  would  be  infallible  over  a  modem  assembly. 
It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense :  It 
is  vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art: 
It  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a 
continued  stream  of  aigument :  And,  of  all  human  pro- 
ductions, the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us 
the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 

Thirdhf^  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  disorders  of 
the  ancient  governments,  and  die  enormous  crimes  of 
which  the  citizens  were  often  guilty,  afibrded  much 

*  s  Hiis  passage  is  not  in  tbe  first  Editions^  it  oocun  in  Edition  N. 

*  The  orators  formed  the  taste  of  the  Athenian  people»  not  the  peopfe 
of  the  orators.  Gorgias  Leontinus  was  very  taking  with  them,  tiU  they 
became  acquaiirted  with  a  better  manner.  His  figures  of  speech  aays 
Diodorus  Siculus,  iiis  antithesis,  his  iroKvXBf,  his  ofatTtxtvTWf  which  are 
now  despised,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  audience.  lib.  xiL  p.  106- 
ear  editions  Rhod.  It  is  in  min,  therefore,  for  modem  orators  to  plead 
the  taste  of  their  hearers  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  performancea.  It 
would  be  strange  prejudice  in  fiEtvour  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow  a  British 
Parliament  to  be  n^turaUy  superior  in  judgment  and  delicacy  to  as  A- 
thcniah  mob. 
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smpler  matter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with 
among  the  modems.  Were  there  no  Verres  or  Cati« 
line^  there  would  be  no  Cicero.  But  that  this  reason 
can  have  no  great  influence,  is  evident.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  a  Philip  in  modem  times,  but  where  shall 
we  find  a  J>emostheBes  ? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on 
the  want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment,  in  our  speakers, 
who  either  found  themselves  incapable  of  reaching  the 
heights  of  ancient  eloquence,  or  rejected  all  such  en- 
deavours, as  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of  modem  assem- 
blies ?  A  few  successful  attempts  of  this  nature  might 
rouse  die  genius  of  the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of 
the  youth,  and  accustom  our  ears  to  a  more  sublime 
and  more  pathetic  elocution,  than  what  we  have  been 
hitherto  entertained  with.  There  is  certainly  some- 
diing  accidental  in  the  first  rise  and  progress  of  the 
arts  in  any  nation.  I  doubt  whether  a  very  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  given  why  ancient  Rome,  though  it  re- 
ceived all  its  refinements  firom  Greece,  could  attain 
only  to  a  relish  for  statuary,  painting,  and  architecture, 
widiout  reaching  the  practice  of  these  arts :  While  mo- 
dem Rome  has  been  excited  by  a  &w  remains  found 
among  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  has  produced  artists 
of  the  greatest  eminence  and  distinction.  ^^  Had  such 
a  cultivated  genius  for  oratory,  as  Waller's  for  poetry, 
arisen  during  the  civil  wars,  when  liberty  began  to  be 
fully  established,  and  popular  assemblies  to  enter  into 
all  the  most  material  points  of  government,  I  am  per- 
suaded so  illustrious  an  example  would  have  given  a 
quite  different  turn  to  British  eloquence,  and  made  us 

»  <  lo  the  ttoAy  editinmi  ibB  tentenoe  nins  tbua*    Had  each  a  culti- 
mrd  gemuMos  my  Lord  JMing^rok*  ariaeD  during  theciTilwar%&c.te 
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reach  Ae  peifeotion  of  the  ancint  modeL  Our  <n»- 
tors  would  then  have  done  honour  to  their  countiy,  aa 
well  as  our  poets,  geometers,  and  philosophers ;  and 
British  Ciceros  have  appeared,  as  well  as  Brkish  AJ^- 
diimedeses  and  Virgils.  '  ^ 


*  7  I  hare  cooiesaed  that  tliere  is  ■omethiiig  aoelcleaAal  in  tiie  origiii 
and  pragMN  oi  the  arts  in  any  nation ;  and  yet  I  cannot  foitav  thinkiuft 
that  if  the  other  learned  and  polite  nations  of  £nrai>e  bad  poaaeBBed  tbe 
same  advantages  of  a  popular  government,  they  would  probably  have 
carried  eloquence  to  a  greater  height  than  it  has  yet  reached  f n  Britain. 
The  Prendt  sermons,  especially  those  of  Fkcbier  and  Boiudaloiie> 
much  attperior  to  the  English  in  tfafa  particnlBr ;  and  in  Fkchia 
are  many  strokes  of  the  most  sublima  poetry*  His  fiineial  sacnum  on 
the  Marechal  de  Turenne,  is  a  gQod  instance  None  but  private  causes 
in  that  country,  are  ever  debated  before  their  BBTliament  or  Courts  of 
Judicatures  but,  no^witfastanfing  this  dtsadvaatage,  there  appears  a  spirit 
of  eloqiuence  in  many  of  their  lawyer^  whscfag  with  proper  ctillaTatKni 
and  encouragement,  might  rise  to  the  greatest  heights.  Hie  pleadings  of 
Fatru  are  very  elegant,  and  give  us  room  to  imagine  what  so  fine  a 
genius  could  have  performed  in  questions  concerning  public  liberty  or 
riaveiy,  peace  or  war,  who  exerts  hiaiaelf  with  such  soooesi,  in  dahatia 
oooiceming  the  price  of  an  old  hoise^  or  the  gossiptag  story  of  a  quanal 
betwixt  an  abbess  and  her  nuns.  For  it  is  remarkable^  that  this  polite 
writer,  though  esteemed  by  all  the  men  of  wit  in  his  time,  was  never 
employed  in  the  most  considerable  causes  of  their  courts  of  judicature, 
but  lived  and  died  in  poverty ;  fhmi  an  ancient  pre]udioe  industrsously 
propagated  by  the  Dunces  in  all  countries,  Thai  a  man  of  genius  i$  wiifl 
for  btumeti.  The  disorders  produced  by  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
sarine,  made  the  Parliament  of  Paris  enter  into  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs ;  and  during  that  short  interval,  there  appeared  many  symptoma 
of  the  revival  of  ancient  eto^ienca.  TIm  Avocat-  General,  Talon,  in  aa 
oration,  invoked  on  his  knees  the  spirit  of  St  I^ouis  to  look  down  with 
compassion  on  hia  divided  and  unhappy  people,  and  to  inq^  ^em,  from 
above,  with  the  love  of  concord  and  unanimity.  *  The  members  of  the 
French  Academy  have  attempted  to  give  us  models  of  eloquence  in  their 
harangues  at  their  admittance ;  but  having  no  subject  to  disoonne  upon» 
they  have  nm  altogether  into  a  Ailsome  strain  of  panc^Qrric  and  iUttezy^ 


•  De  Retz's  Mcnoifs. 
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It  is  selfknn  or  never  founds  wh&tk  a  false  taste  in 
poetry  or  eloqaence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it 
bas  been  preferred  to  a  true,  upon  comparison  and  re- 
flection* It  commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance 
of  the  true,  and  from  the  want  of  perfect  models  to  lead 
men  into  a  juster  apprehension,  and  more  refined  re> 
lish  of  those  productions  of  genius.  When  tkese  ap* 
pear,  they  soon  unite  all  sufirages  in  their  &70ur,  and, 
by  their  natural  and  powerful  charms,  gain  over  even 


the  most  bairen  of  all  subjects.  Their  style,  however,  is  commonly,  on 
these  occasioiis,  very  elevated  and  sublime,  and  might  reach  the  greatest 
beigfats,  were  it  employed  on  a  sul]ject  move  fitvourable  and  engaging. 

There  are  some  drcamstanoes  in  the  English  tamper  and  genius,  which 
are  diaadraatageous  to  the  progress  of  eloquence,  and  render  all  attempta 
of  that  kind  more  dangerous  and  di^cult  among  them,  than  among  any 
oAier  nation  in  the  unirerse.  The  English  are  conspicuous  for  good 
tenKf  which  makes  them  very  Jealous  of  any  attempts  to  deceire  them, 
by  the  flowers  of  ibetoric  and  elocution.  They  are  also  peculiarly  lae* 
dest;  whidi  makes  them  condder  it  as  a  piece  of  arrogance  to  offer  any 
thing  but  reason  to  public  assemblies,  or  attempt  to  guide  them  by  pas« 
aton  or  fancy.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  people  in 
guurtl  aM  not  vemarkahle  fyr  delicacy  of  taste^  or  for  sensilnlity  to  the 
charms  of  the  Muses.  Tlieir  mmUtU  pofUt  to  vae  the  expression  of  » 
■oble  author,  are  but  indifferent.  Hence  their  comic  poets,  to  moYO 
them,  must  have  recourse  to  obscenity;  their  tragic  poets  to  blood 
gad  slaughter.  And  hence,  their  orators^  being  deprived  of  any  such 
rfoufce^  iMve  abandoned  akogether  the  hopes  of  moving  them,  and  hate 
eoBfincd  themselves  to  plain  argamant  and  reasoning. 

Tbese  drcumstanoes,  joined  to  particular  accidents^  may,  peiiiap^ 
have  retarded  the  g^wth  of  eloquence  in  this  kingdom ;  but  will  not  be 
able  to  prevent  Its  success,  if  ever  it  appear  amongst  us.  And  one  may 
saMf  pronounce^  that  thie  is  a  field  ia  which  the  most  flourishing  laurete 
may  yet  be  gatheiady  if  any  youth  of  aooocaplisbed  genius,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  polite  arts,  and  not  ignorant  of  public  business, 
should  appear  in  Parliament,  and  accustom  our  ears  to  an  eloquence 
more  commanding  and  pathetic  And  to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion, 
then  occur  two  considerations,  the  one  derived  from  ancient,  the  other 
fram  modern  times. 
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the  most  prejudiced  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  them* 
The  principles  of  every  passion,  and  of  every  sentiment, 
is  in  every  man ;  and,  when  touched  properly,  they  rise 
to  life,  and  warm  the  heart,  and  convey  that  satisfac- 
tion, by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distinguished  from 
the  adulterate  beauties  of  a  capricious  wit  and  fancy. 
And,  if  this  observation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the 
liberal  arts,  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to 
eloquence;  which,  being  merely  calculated  for  the 
public,  and  for  men  of  the  world,  cannot,  with  any 
pretence  of  reason,  appeal  from  the  people  to  more  re- 
fined judges,  but  must  submit  to  the  public  verdict 
without  reserve  or  limitation.  Whoever,  upon  com- 
parison, is  deemed  by  a  common  audience  the  greatest 
orator,  ought  most  certainly  to  be  pronounced  such  by 
men  of  science  and  erudition.  And  though  an  indif- 
ferent speaker  may  triumph  for  a  long  time,  and  be 
esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  sa< 
tisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  and  know  not  in  what 
he  is  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the  true  genius  arises,  he 
draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  immedi- 
ately appears  superior  to  his  rival. 

Now,  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that 
is,  the  sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  a  much  juster  taste 
than  the  modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational , 
and,  if  properly  executed,  will  always  have  more  com- 
mand and  authority  over  mankind.  We  are  satisfied 
with  our  mediocrity,  because  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  any  thing  better  ;  But  the  ancients  had  experi- 
ence of  both ;  and  upon  comparison,  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  kind  of  which  they  have  left  us  such  ap- 
plauded models.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  modem 
eloquence  is  of  the  same  style  or  species  with  that  which 
impient  critics  denominated  Attic  eloquence,  that  is, 
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calm^  elegant,  and  subtOe,  which  instructed  the  reason 
more  than  affected  the  passions,  and  never  raised  its 
tone  above  argument  or  common  discourse.  Such  was 
the  eloquence  of  Lysias  among  the  Athenians,  and  of 
Calvus  among  the  Romans.  These  were  esteemed  in 
their  time;  but,  when  compared  with  Demosthenes 
and  CicerO)  were  eclipsed  like  a  taper  when  set  in  the 
rays  of  a  meridian  sun.  Those  latter  orators  possess- 
ed the  same  elegance,  and  subtilty,  and  force  of  argu- 
ment with  the  former ;  but,  what  rendered  them  chiefly 
admirable,  was  that  pathetic  and  sublime,  which,  on 
proper  occasions,  they  threw  into  their  discourse,  and 
by  which  they  commanded  the  resolution  of  their  audi- 
ence. 

Of  this  species  of  eloquence  we  hare  scarcely  had 
any  instance  in  England,  at  least  in  our  public  speak- 
ers. In  our  writers,  we  have  had  some  instances  which 
have  met  with  great  applause,  and  might  assure  our 
ambitious  youth  of  equal  or  superior  glory  in  attempts 
for  the  revival  of  ancient  eloquence.  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  productions,  with  all  their  defects  in  argument, 
method,  and  precision,  contain  a  force  and  energy 
which  our  orators  scarcely  ever  aim  at;  though  it  is 
evident  that  such  an  elevated  style  has  much  better 
grace  in  a  speaker  than  in  a  writer,  and  is  assured  of 
more  prompt  and  more  astonishing  success.  It  is 
there  seconded  by  the  graces  of  voice  and  action: 
The  movements  are  mutually  communicated  between 
the  orator  and  the  audience:  And  the  very  aspect 
of  a  large  assembly,  attentive  to  the  discourse  of  one 
roan,  must  inspire  him  with  a  peculiar  elevation, 
sufficient  to  give  a  propriety  to  the  strongest  figures 
and  expressions.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  great  prejudice 
against  set  speeches ;  and  a  man  cannot  escape  ridi^ 
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cule,  who  repeats  a  discourse  as  a  schoolboy  does 
his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  that  has 
been  advanced  in  the  coarse  of  the  debate*  But  where 
is  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this  absurdity?  A  public 
^>eaker  must  know  before  hand  the  question  under  de- 
bate. He  may  compose  all  the  arguments,  objections^ 
and  answers,  such  as  he  thinks  will  be  most  proper  for  his 
discourse.  *  If  any  thing  new  occur,  he  may  supply  it 
from  his  own  invention ;  nor  will  the  difference  be  very 
^parent  between  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary 
compositions.  The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the 
same  impetus  or  Jbrcey  which  it  has  acquired  by  its 
motion,  as  a  vessel,  once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries 
on  its  course  for  some  time  when  the  original  impulse 
is  suspended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that^ 
even  though  our  modern  orators  should  not  elevate 
their  style,  or  aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient ; 
yet  there  is,  in  most  of  their  speeches,  a  material  de- 
fect which  they  might  correct,  without  departing  from 
that  composed  air  of  argument  and  reasoning  to  which 
they  limit  their  ambition.  Their  great  affectation  of 
extemporary  discourses  has  made  them  reject  all  or* 
der  and  method,  which  seems  so  requisite  toargument, 
and  without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  an 
entire  conviction  on  the  mind.  It  is  not  that  one 
would  recommend  many  divisions  in  a  public  dich 
course,  unless  the  subject  very  evidently  otkr  them : 
But  it  is  easy,  without  this  formality,  to  observe  a  me* 


*  The  fint  of  the  AtheiiiAii8»  who  composed  and  wrote  his  speeches, 
was  Pericleit  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  sense^  if  ever  there  was 
one,  Ufttnot  ypawriv  \oyw  iw  hnasupim  ilrij  rwir  ir^o  mytZ  0-;^i/i«C*'*wf 
Suidas  in  Uiflxknt* 
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thod,  and  make  that  method  conspicuous  to  the  hear- 
ersy  who  will  be  infinitely  pleased  to  see  the  arguments 
rise  naturally  from  one  another,  and  will  retain  a  more 
thorough  persuasion  than  can  arise  from  the  strongest 
reasons  which  are  thrown  together  in  confusion. 
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OF  THE   RISE   AND   PROGRESS  OF  THE   ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 


Nothing  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our  inquiries 
concerning  human  affairs,  than  to  distinguish  exactly 
what  is  owing  to  chance^  and  what  proceeds  from 
causes :  nor  is  there  any  subject  in  which  an  author  is 
more  liable  to  deceive  himself  by  false  subtilties  and 
refinements.  To  say  that  any  event  is  derived  from 
chance,  cuts  short  all  farther  inquiry  concerning  it, 
and  leaves  the  writer  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  when  the  event  is  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  certain  and  stable  causes,  he 
may  then  display  his  ingenuity  in  assigning  these 
causes ;  and  as  a  man  of  anjr  subtilty  can  never  be  at 
a  loss  in  this  particular,  he  has  thereby  an  opportunity 
of  swelling  his  volumes,  and  discovering  his  profound 
knowledge  in  observing  what  escapes  die  vulgar  and 
ignorant. 

The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  must 
depend  upon  every  particular  man's  sagacity  in  consi- 
dering every  particular  incident.  But  if  I  were  to  as- 
sign any  general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  dis- 
tinction, it  would  be  the  following :  What  depends  up* 
on  a  few  persons  isy  in  a  greai  measure^  to  be  ascribed 
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to  chance^  or  tecret  and  unknown  causes :  What  arises 
from  a  great  number,  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  de~ 
terminate  and  known  causes. 

Two  natural  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  rule. 
First,  If  you  suppose  a  die  to  have  any  bias,  however 
small,  to  a  particular  side,  this  bias,  though  perhaps  it 
may  not  appear  in  a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail 
in  a  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely 
to  that  side.  In  like  manner,  when  any  causes  beget  a 
particular  inclination  or  passion,  at  a  certain  time,  and 
among  a  certain  people,  though  many  individuals  may 
escape  the  contagion,  and  be  ruled  by  passions  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be 
seized  by  the  common  affection,  and  be  governed  by  it 
in  all  their  actions. 

Secondly,  Those  principles  or  causes  which  are  fitted 
to  operate  on  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  grosser  and 
more  stubborn  nature,  less  subject  to  accidents,  and 
less  influenced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  those 
which  operate  on  a  few  only.  The  latter  are  common- 
ly so  delicate  and  refined,  that  the  smallest  incident  in 
the  health,  education,  or  fortune  of  a  particular  person, 
is  suffici^t  to  divert  their  course  and  retard  their  ope- 
ration ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  reduce  them  to  any  gene- 
ral maxims  or  observations.  Their  influence  at  one 
time  will  never  assure  us  concerning  their  influence  at 
another,  even  though  all  the  general  circumstances 
should  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domestic  and  the  gradual 
revolutions  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  subject 
of  reasoning  and  observation  than  the  foreign  and  the 
violent,  which  are  commonly  produced  by  single  per« 
sons,  and  are  more  influenced  by  whim,  folly  or  ca- 
price^  than  by  general  passions  and  interests.    The 
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depression  of  die  Lords,  snd  rise  of  Ae  Comsions  in 
England,  after  the  statutes  of  alienation,  and  the  in- 
crease of  trade  and  industry,  are  more  easily  aceoun^ 
ed  for  by  general  principles,,  than  the  depression  of 
ihe  Spanish,  and  rise  of  the  French  monarchy,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  Quint  Had  Harry  IV.  Cardie 
iial  Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIV*  been  Spaniards,  and 
Philip  IL  IIL  and  IV.,  and  Charles  IL  been  French^ 
men,  the  history  of  these  tvo  nations  had  been  en- 
tirely reversed«^ 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  nxnre  easy  to  account  fiir 
4he  rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom 
than  for  that  of  learning;  and  a  state^  which  should 
apply  itself  to  the  encouragement  of  one,  iw>uld  be 
more  assured  of  success  than  one  which  should  culti- 
*vate  the  other.  Avarice,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an 
imiversal  passion,  which  operates  at  all  times,  in  aH 
places,  and  upon  all  persons:  But  curiosity,  or  the 
love  of  knowledge,  has  a  very  limited  influence,  and 
-requires  youth,  leisure,  education,  geaiua  and  exam* 
pie,  to  make  it  govern  ai^  person.  You  will  never 
want  bot^ellers  while  there  ore  buyers  of  books :  But 
there  may  frequently  be  readers  where  there  are  no 
authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  necessity  €Um1  liberty, 
have  b^otten  commerce  in  Holland :  Bi^  study  snd 
application  have  scarcely  produced  any  emin«it  writ- 
ers. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  there  is  no  si^ 
ject  in  which  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution  than 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sdences,  lest  yfe 
;  assign  causes  which  never  existed,  and  reduce  what  is 
-merely  contingent  to  stable  and  universal  principles. 
Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  in  any  state  are  al- 
ways few  in  number ;  the  paasion  which  governs  theni 
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Hmited ;  their  taste  and  judgment  delicate  and  easily 
perrerted;  and  their  application  disturbed  with  the 
smallest  acddent.  Chance,  therefore,  or  secret  and 
unknown  causes,  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  all  the  refined  arts. 

But  there  is  a  reason  which  induces  me  not  to  a- 
scribe  the  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the 
persons  who  cultivate  the  sciences  with  such  astonish- 
ing success  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  posterity,  be 
always  few  in  all  naticms  and  all  ages,  it  is  impossible  but 
a  share  of  the  same  spirit  and  genius  must  be  antece- 
dendy  diflVised  throughout  the  people  among  whom  they 
arise,  in  order  to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate,  from 
tbeir  earliest  infancy,  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those 
eminent  writers.  The  mass  cannot  be  altogether  in- 
sipid from  which  such  r^ned  spirits  are  extracted. 
Tkere  is  a  God  mthin  us,  says  Ovid,  who  breathes  that 
divine Jlre  by  which  we  are  animated.*  Poets  in  all 
ages  have  advanced  this  daim  to  inspiration.  There 
is  not,  however,  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  case. 
Their  fire  is  not  not  kindled  from  heaven.  It  only 
runs  along  the  eardi,  is  caught  from  one  breast  to  an- 
other, and  bums  brightest  where  the  materials  are 
best  prepared  and  most  happily  disposed.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  ccmceming  the  rise  and  progress  of  ttte 
arts  and  sciences  is  not  alt(^ther  a  question  concern- 
ing the  taste,  genius,  and  spirit  of  a  few,  but  concern- 
ing those  of  a  whole  people,  and  may  therefore  be  ac^ 
counted  for,  in  some  measure,  by  general  causes  and 
principles.  I  grant  that  a  man,  who  should  inquiro 
why  such  a  particular  poet,  as  Homer,  for  instance. 


*  Est  Deus  in  nobis ;  agitante  calesdmus  iHo : 
Impetus  hicy  s«cr»  scninR  nMDtU  hebet     Ovd>.  ^au,  lib,  i. 
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existed  at  such  a  place,  in  such  a  time,  would  throw 
himself  headlong  into  chimera,  and  could  never  treat 
of  such  a  subject  without  a  multitude  of  false  subtilties 
and  refinements.  He  might  as  well  pretend  to  give  a 
reason  why  such  particular  generals  as  Fabius  and 
Scipio  lived  in  Rome  at  such  a  time,  and  why  Fabius 
came  into  the  world  before  Scipio.  For  such  incidents 
as  these  no  other  reason  can  be  given  than  that  of  Ho- 
race: 

Scit  genius,  natale  comeB,  qui  temporat  astmiDy 
Natune  Deus  humans,  mortalts  in  unum 


-Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilia»  albua  et  atcr. 


But  I  am  persuaded  that  in  many  cases  good  rea- 
sons might  be  given  why  such  a  nation  is  more  polite 
and  learned,  at  a  particular  time,  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
bours* At  least  this  is  so  curious  a  subject,  that  it 
were  a  pity  to  abandon  it  entirely  before  we  have 
found  whether  it  be  susceptible  of  reasoning,  and  can 
be  reduced  to  any  general  principles. 

My  first  observation  on  this  head  is.  That  it  is  ittt" 
possible  for  the  arts  and  sciences  tx>  ariscy  at  Jirst^  among 
any  people^  unless  that  people  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a 
free  gooemment* 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  security 
against  mutual  violence  and  injustice  than  the  choice  of 
some  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an  impli- 
cit confidence,  without  providing  any  security,  by  laws 
or  political  institutions,  against  the  violence  and  injus- 
tice of  these  rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centered  in  a 
single  person,  and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  propagation,  increase  to  a 
great  multitude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in 
his  own  person,  to  execute  every  office  of  sovereignty. 
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in  every  place,  must  delegate  his  authority  to  -infe- 
rior magistrates,  who  preserve  peace  and  order  in 
their  respective  districts.  As  experience  and  educa^ 
tion  have  not  yet  refined  the  judgments  of  men  to  any 
considerable  degree,  the  prince,  who  is  himself  unre- 
strained, never  dreams  of  restraining  his  ministers,  but 
del^ates  his  full  authority  to  every  one  whom  he  sets 
over  any  portion  of  the  people^  All  general  laws  are  at- 
tended with  inconveniences,  when  applied  to  particular 
cases ;  and  it  requires  great  penetration  and  experience, 
both  to  perceive  that  these  inconveniences  are  fewer 
than  what  result  from  full  discretionary  powers  in  every 
magistrate,  and  also  to  discern  what  general  laws  are, 
upon  the  whole,  attended  with  fewest  inconveniences. 
This  is  a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty,  that  men  may 
have  made  some  advances,  even  in  the  sublime  arts  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  where  a  rapidity  of  genius  and 
imagination  assists  their  progress,  before  they  have  ar- 
rived at  any  great  refinement  in  their  municipal  laws, 
where  firequent  trials  and  diligent  observation  can  alone 
direct  their  improvements.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed,  that  a  barbarous  monarch,  unrestrdned  and 
uninstructed,  will  ever  become  a  legislator,  or  think  of 
restraining  his  Basfums  in  every  province,  or  even  his 
Cadis  in  every  village.  We  are  told,  that  the  late  Czar^ 
though  actuated  with  a  noble  genius,  and  smit  with  the 
love  and  admiration  of  European  arts ;  yet  professed 
an  esteem  for  the  Turkish  policy  in  this  particular,  and 
^proved  of  such  summary  decisions  of  causes,  as  are 
practised  in  that  barbarous  monarchy,  where  the  judges 
are  not  restrained  by  any  methods,  forms,  or  laws.  He 
did  not  perceive,  how  contrary  such  a  practice  would 
have  been  to  all  his  other  endeavours  for  refining  his 
people.     Arbitrary  power,  in  all  cases,  is  somewhat 

VOL.  III.  I 
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oppressive  and  debasing;  but  it  is  altogether  ruinous 
and  intolerable,  when  contracted  into  a  small  compass ; 
and  becomes  still  worse,  when  the  person,  who  possess- 
es it,  knows  that  the  time  of  his  authority  is  limited  and 
uncertain.  Habet  subjectas  tanquam  suos  ;  viles  ut  alu- 
enos.  *  He  governs  the  subjects  with  full  authority,  as 
if  they  were  his  own ;  and  with  negligence  or  tymmyf 
as  belonging  to  another.  A  people,  governed  after 
such  a  manner,  are  slaves  in  the  full  and  proper  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  aspire 
to  any  refinements  of  taste  or  reason.  They  dare  not 
so  much  as  pretend  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
plenty  or  security. 

To  expect,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contra- 
dicti<Mi.  Before  these  refinements  have  taken  place,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninstructed ;  and  not  having 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he 
delegates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  This 
barbarous  policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vents all  improvements.  Were  it  possible,  that,  before 
science  were  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  pos- 
sess so  much  wisdom  as  to  become  a  legislator,  find  go- 
vern his  people  by  law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
feUow-i-subjects,  it  might  be  possible  for  that  species  of 
government  to  be  the  first  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences. 
But  that  supposition  seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent  or 
rational. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  in&nt  stat^ 
may  be  supported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  mo- 
narchy, and  may  intrust  as  unlimited  an  authori^  to  its 

•  Tacit.  Hist  Ub.  L 
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magistrates  or  judges.  But,  besides  that  the  frequent 
electjons  by  the  people  are  a  ccmsiderable  check  upon 
aothority;  it  is  impossible,  but  in  time,  the  necessity 
of  restraining  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  preserve 
liberty,  must  at  last  appear,  and  give  rise  to  general 
laws  and  statutes.  The  Roman  Consuls,  for  some  time, 
decided  all  causes,  vithout  being  confined  by  any  posi-» 
tire  statutes,  till  the  people,  bearing  this  yoke  with 
impatience,  created  the  dedenmrs^  who  promulgated  the 
Twelve  Tables  ;  a  body  of  laws  which,  though  perhaps 
they  were  not  equal  in  bulk  to  one  English  act  of  Par- 
liament^ were  almost  the  only  written  rules,  which  re- 
gulated property  and  punishment,  for  some  ages,  in  that 
fi&mous  republic.  They  were,  however,  sufficient,  to* 
gether  with  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  to  secure 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens ;  to  exempt  one 
man  from  the  dominion  of  another;  and  to  protect 
every  one  against  the  violence  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow-* 
citiaens.  In  such  a  situation,  the  sciences  may  raise 
their  heads  and  flourish;  but  never  can  have  being 
amidst  such  a  scene  of  oppression  and  slavery,  as  al*« 
ways  results  from  barbarous  monarchies,  where  the 
people  alone  are  restrained  by  the  audiority  of  the  ina«t 
gistrates,  and  the  magistrates  are  not  restrained  by  any 
law  or  statute.  An  unlimited  despotism  of  this  nature^ 
while  it  exists,  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  all  improve- 
ments, and  keeps  men  from  attaining  that  knowledge, 
which  is  requisite  to  instruct  them  in  the  advantages  a- 
rising  from  a  better  police,  and  more  moderate  authority. 
Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  states.  Though 
a  republic  should  be  barbarous,  it  necessarily,  by  an 
infallible  operation,  gives  rise  to  Law,  even  before  man- 
kind have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  the  other 
sciences.     From  law  arises  security ;  from  security  cu* 

i2 
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riosity  ^  and  from  cutiosily  knowledge.  The  latter  steps 
of  this  progress  may  be  more  accidental ;  but  the  for- 
mer are  altogether  necessary.  A  republic  without  laws 
can  never  have  any  duration.  On  the  contrary^  in  a 
monarchical  government,  law  arises  not  necessarily  from 
the  forms  of  government  Monarchy,  when  absolute, 
<  contains  even  something  repugnant  to  law*  Great  wis- 
dom and  reflection  can  alone  reconcile  them.  But  such 
a  degree  of  wisdom  can  never  be  expected,  before  the 
greater  refinements  and  improvements  of  human  reason. 
These  refinements  require  curiosity,  security,  and  law. 
Thejlrsl  growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  can 
never  be  expected  in  despotic  governments.  ^® 

There  are  other  causes,  which  discourage  the  rise  of 
the  refined  arts  in  despotic  governments ;  though  I  take 
the  want  of  laws^  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to 
every  petty  magistrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Eloquence 
certainly  springs  up  more  naturally  in  popular  ^vem- 
ments :  Emulation,  too,  in  every  accomplishment,  must 
there  be  more  animated  and  enlivened ;  and  genius  and 
capacity  have  a  fuller  ^cope  and  career.  All  these 
causes  render  free  governments  the  only  proper  nuT' 
sery  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  next  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  this 
bead  is,  ThxU  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  rise  of 
politeness  and  learnings  than  a  number  of  neighbouring 
and  independent  staieSy  connected  together  by  commerce 


^  8  According  to  the  necenary  progrem  of  things^  law  must  precede 
BCJence.  In  republics,  law  may  precede  science»  and  may  arise  from  the 
▼erj  nature  of  the  goremment.  In  monarchies,  it  arises  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  gorenmient,  and  cannot  precede  science.  An  absolute 
prince,  that  is  barbarous,  renders  all  bis  ministers  and  magistrates  as 
absolute  as  himself :  And  there  needs  no  more  to  prevent,  for  ever,  all 
industry,  curiosity,  and  science.— Edriovs  B,  P,  and  N. 
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and  poUcjf.  The  emulation  which  naturally  arises  a- 
mcng  those  neighbouring  states  is  an  obvious  source 
of  improvement.  But  what  I  would  chiefly  insist  on 
is  the  stop  which  such  limited  territories  give  both  to 
power  and  to  authority. 

Extended  governments,  where  a  single  person  has 
great  influence,  soon  become  absolute ;  but  small  ones 
diange  naturally  into  commonwealths.  A  large  go- 
vernment is  accustomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny,  be- 
cause eadi  act  of  violence  is  at  first  performed  upon  a 
part,  whidi,  being  distant  from  the  majority,  is  not  ta^ 
ken  notice  o^  nor  excites  any  violent  ferment.  Be- 
sides, a  large  government,  though  the  whole  be  dis- 
contented, may,  by  a  little  art,  be  kept  in  obedience  ; 
while  each  part,  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  of  the  rest, 
is  afraid  to  begin  any  commotion  or  insurrection :  not 
to  mention  that  there  is  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
princes,  which  mankind  naturally  contract  when  they 
do  not  often  see  the  sovereign,  and  when  many  of  them 
become  not  acquainted  with  him  so  as  to  perceive  his 
weaknesses.  And  as  large  states  can  afford  a  great 
espense  in  order  to  support  the  pomp  of  majesty,  this 
is  a  kind  of  fiiscination  on  men,  and  naturally  contri- 
butes to  the  enslaving  of  them. 

In  a  small  government,  any  act  of  oppression  is  im- 
mediately known  throughout  the  whole ;  the  murmurs 
and  discontents  proceeding  from  it  are  easily  commu- 
nicated ;  and  the  indignation  arises  the  higher,  because 
the  subjects  are  not  to  apprehend,  in  such  states,  that 
the  distance  is  very  wide  between  themselves  and  their 
sovereign.  ^  No  man, '  said  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  ^  is 
a  hero  to  his  valel  de  chambre. '  It  is  certain  that  ad- 
miration and  acquaintance  are  altogether  incompatible 
towards   any  mortal  creature.     Sleep  and  love  con- 
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vinced  even  Alexander  bimaelf  that  he  was  not  a  God, 
But  I  suppose  that  such  as  daily  attended  him  could 
easily,  irom  the  numberless  weaknesses  to  which  he 
was  subject,  have  given  him  many  still  more  convinc*^ 
ing  proofs  of  his  humanity. 

But  the  divisions  into  small  states  are  favourable  to 
^earning,  by  stopping  the  progress  of  a^hority  as  well 
as  that  of  p<ymer.  Reputation  is  often  as  great  a  fiisci<» 
nation  upon  men  as  sovereignty,  and  is  equally  de* 
istructive  tp  the  freedom  of  thought  and  examination* 
But  where  a  number  of  neighbouring  states  have  a 
great  intercourse  of  arts  and  commerce,  their  mutual 
jealousy  keeps  them  from  receiving  too  lightly  the  law 
from  each  other,  in  matters  of  taste  and  of  reasoning, 
and  makes  them  examine  every  work  of  art  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  accuracy.  The  contagion  of  popu- 
lar opinion  spreads  not  so  easily  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  readily  receives  a  check  in  some  state  or 
other,  where  it  concurs  not  with  the  prevailing  preju-* 
dices.  And  nothmg  but  nature  and  reason,  or  at  least 
what  bears  them  a  strong  resemblance,  can  force  its 
way  through  all  obstacles,  and  unite  the  most  rival  na«- 
tions  into  an  esteem  and  admiration  of  it* 

Greece  was  a  cluster  of  little  principalities,  which 
soon  became  republics ;  and  being  united  both  by  their 
near  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  same  lan- 
guage and  interest,  they  entered  into  the  closest  inter- 
course of  commerce  and  learning.  There  concurred  a 
happy  climate,  a  soil  not  unfertile,  and  a  most  harmo- 
nious and  comprehensive  language ;  so  that  every  cir* 
cumstance  among  that  people  seemed  to  favour  the 
rise  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Each  city  produced  its 
several  artists  and  philosophers,  who  refused  to  yield 
the  preference  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  republics ; 
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dieir  contention  and  debates  sharpened  the  wits  of 
men ;  a  variety  of  objects  was  presented  to  the  judg- 
ment, while  eadi  challenged  the  preference  to  the  rest; 
and  the  sciences,  not  being  dwarfed  by  the  restraint  of 
authority,  were  enaUed  to  make  such  considerable 
shoots  as  are  even  at  this  time  the  objects  of  our  ad- 
miration. After  the  Roman  Christian  or  Catholic 
churdi  had  spread  itself  over  the  civilized  world,  and 
had  engh>s6ed  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  being  real- 
ly one  large  state  within  itself,  and  united  under  one 
head,  this  variety  of  sects  immediately  disiq)peared, 
and  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was  alone  admitted  in- 
to all  the  schools,  to  the  utter  depravation  of  every 
kind  of  learning*  But  mankind  having  at  length 
thrown  off  this  yoke,  affairs  are  now  returned  nearly 
to  the  same  situation  as  before,  and  Eun^e  is  at  pre- 
sent a  c(^y,  at  large,  of  what  Greece  was  formerly  a 
pattern  in  miniature*  We  have  seen  the  advantage  *of 
this  situation  in  several  instances.  What  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  to  which  the 
French  nation  showed  such  a  strong  propensity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  the  opposition 
made  to  it  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  soon 
discovered  the  weak  sides  of  that  philosophy  ?  The 
severest  scrutiny  which  Newton's  theory  has  under- 
gone proceeded  not  from  his  own  countrymen,  but 
from  foreigners ;  and  if  it  can  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  it  meets  with  at  present  in  all  parts  of  Europe^ 
it  will  probably  go  down  triumphant  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. The  English  are  become  sensible  of  the  scan- 
dalous licentiousnes  of  their  stage,  from  the  example 
of  the  French  decency  and  morals.  The  French  are 
convinced  that  their  theatre  has  become  somewhat  ef- 
feminate by  too  much  love  and  gallantry,  and  begin  to 
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approve  of  the  more  masculine  taste  of  some  nei(^«- 
bouring  nations. 

In  China,  there  se^ms  to  be  a  pretty  considerable 
stock  of  politeness  and  science,  which,  in  the  course  of 
so  many  centuries,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  ri* 
pen  into  something  more  perfect  and  finished  than 
what  has  yet  arisen  from  them*  But  China  is  one  vast 
empire,  speaking  one  language,  governed  by  one  law^ 
and  sjrmpathizing  in  the  same  manners.  The  autho- 
rity of  any  teacher,  such  as  Confucius,  was  propagated 
easily  from  one  comer  of  the  empire  to  the  other* 
None  had  courage  to  resist  the  torrent  of  popular  opi* 
nion ;  and  posterity  was  not  bold  enough  to  dispute 
what  had  been  universally  received  by  their  ancestors. 
This  seems  to  be  one  natural  reason  why  the  sciences 
have  made  so  slow  a  progress  in  that  mighty  em* 
pire.  ^ 

•      »  »  ■  ■ 

^  If  it  be  asked  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  foregoing  principles  the 
happiness,  riches,  and  good  police  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  always  been 
governed  by  a  monarch,  and  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  a  free  go- 
▼emment ;  I  would  answer,  that  though  the  Chinese  gOTemment  be  a 
pure  monarchy,  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  absolute.  Tbas  proceeda 
from  a  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  that  country ;  They  have  np  ndgh- 
hours,  except  the  Tartars,  from  whom  they  were,,  in  some  measure,  se- 
cured, at  least  seemed  to  be  secured,  by  their  famous  wall,  and  by  the 
great  superiority  of  their  numbers.  By  this  means,  military  discipline 
has  always  been  much  n^ected  amongst  them;  and  their  standing 
forces  are  mere  militia  of  the  worst  kind,  and  unfit  to  suppress  any  ge- 
neral insurrection  in  countries  so  extremely  populous.  The  sword,  there- 
fore, may  properly  be  said  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  which 
is  a  sufficient  jrestraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to  lay  his 
mandarinSi  or  governors  pf  prpvinc^  under  the  restraint  of  general 
laws,  in  order  to  prevent  those  rebellions  which  we  leam  from  history  to 
have  been  so  frequent  and  dangerous  in  that  government  Perhaps  a 
pure  monarchy  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  for  defence  against  foreign 
enemies,  would  be  the  best  of  all  governments,  as  having  both  the  tran<r 
quillity  attending  kingly  power,  and  tl^e  mode^tipn  and  liberty  of  popi^- 
lar  assemblies. 
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If  we  consider  the  fSEU^e  of  the  globe,  Eurq^e,  of  all 
the  four  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  most  broken  by 
seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  Grreece  of  all  coun-* 
tries  of  Eunqie.  Hence  these  regions  were  naturally 
divided  into  several  distinct  governments;  and  hence 
the  sciences  arose  in  Greece,  and  Europe  has  been 
hitherto  the  most  constant  habitation  of  them. 

I  iuwe  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  inter? 
mptions  in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  at^ 
tended  with  such  a  destruction  of  ancient  books,  and 
the  records  of  history,  would  be  rather  favourable  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  au- 
thorityp  and  dethroning  the  tyrannical  usurpers  over 
human  reason.  In  this  particular,  they  have  the  same 
influence  as  interruptions  in  political  governments  and 
societies.  Consider  the  blind  submission  of  the  aur 
dent  philosophers  to  the  several  masters  in  each  school^ 
9nd  you  will  be  convinced,  that  little  good  could  be 
expect^  from  a  hundred  centuries  of  such  a  servile 
philosophy.  Even  the  Ekslectics,  who  arose  about  the 
age  of  Augustus,  notwithstanding  their  professing  to 
choose  freely  what  pleased  them  from  every  difiPerent 
sect,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  as  slavish  and  dependent 
as  any  of  their  brethren ;  since  they  sought  for  truth, 
not  in  Nature,  but  in  the  several  schools ;  where  they 
supposed  she  must  necessarily  be  found,  though  not 
united  in  a  body,  yet  dispersed  in  parts.  Upon  the 
revival  of  learning,  those  sects  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  cottld  never  regain  any 
credit  or  authority ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  &11,  kept  men  from  submitting,  with 
such  blind  deference,  to  those  new  sects,  which  have 
attempted  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  them. 

The  third  observation,  which  I  shall  form  on  thi$ 
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head,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
is,  Thaty  tjumgh  the  only  proper  nursery  <^  these  noUe 
plants  be  a  free  state^  yet  may  they  be  transplanted  into 
any  government ;  and  that  a  republic  is  most  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  sciences,  and  a  civilized  monarchy  to 
that  of  the  polite  arts* 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  society,  whether  mo* 
narchical  or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of 
so  great  difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however 
comprehensive,  is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reason  and 
reflection,  to  effect  iL  The  judgments  of  many  must 
unite  in  this  work:  Experience  must  guide  their  lar* 
hour :  Time  must  bring  it  to  perfection ;  And  the  feel- 
ing of  inconveniences  must  correct  the  mistakes,  which 
they  inevitably  fidl  into,  in  their  first  trials  and  experi-  , 
ments.  Hence  appears  the  impossibility  that  this  un- 
dertaking should  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  any  mo- 
narchy ;  since  such  a  form  of  government,  ere  civilized, 
knows  no  other  secret  or  policy,  than  that  of  intrust- 
ing unlimited  powers  to  every  governor  or  magistrate^ 
and  subdividing  the  people  into  so  many  classes  and 
orders  of  slavery.  From  such  a  situation,  no  improve- 
ment can  ever  be  expected  in  the  sciences,  in  the  libe^ 
ral  arts,  in  laws,  and  scarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and 
manufactures*  The  same  barbarism  and  ignorancci 
with  which  the  government  commences,  is  propagated 
to  all  posterity,  and  can  never  come  to  a  period  by  the 
efforts  or  ingenuity  of  such  unhappy  slaves* 

But  though  law,  the  source  of  all  security  and  hap** 
piness,  arises  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow 
product  of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preserved  with 
the  same  difficulty  with  which  it  is  produced ;  but  when 
it  has  once  taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will 
scarcely  ever  perish  through  the  ill  culture  of  men,  pr 
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the  rigour  of  the  seasons.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and 
much  more  the  liberal  arts,  which  depend  on  a  refined 
teste  or  sentiment,  are  easily  lost ;  because  they  are 
always  relished  by  a  few  only,  whose  leisure,  fortune 
and  genius,  fit  them  for  such  amusements.  But  what 
is  profitable  to  every  mortal,  and  in  common  life,  when 
once  discovered,  can  scarcely  fall  into  oblivion,  but  by 
the  total  subversion  of  society,  and  by  such  furious  in- 
undations of  barbarous  invaders,  as  obliterate  all  me- 
mory of  former  arts  and  civility.  Imitation  also  is  apt 
to  transport  these  coarser  and  more  useful  arts  from 
one  climate  to  another,  and  make  them  precede  the 
refined  arts  in  their  progress ;  though,  perhaps,  they 
sprang  after  them  in  their  first  rise  and  propagation. 
Frcun  these  causes  proceed  civilized  monarchies,  where 
the  arts  of  government,  first  invented  in  fred  states, 
are  preserved  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  security  of 
sovereign  and  subject. 

However  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form 
may  appear  to  some  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfec- 
tion to  die  republican ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  a  pure 
despotism,  established  among  a  barbarous  people,  can 
ever,  by  its  native  force  and  energy,  refine  and  polish 
itself.  It  must  borrow  its  laws,  and  methods,  and  in- 
stitutions, and  consequently  its  stability  and  order, 
from  free  governments.  These  advantages  are  the 
sole  growth  of  republics.  The  extensive  despotism  of 
a  barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering  into  the  detail  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  into  the  principal  points  of 
administration,  for  ever  prevents  all  such  improve- 
ments. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unre- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  possesses 
alone  a  power,  which  is  not  bounded  bv  any  tiling  but 
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custom,  example,  and  the  sense  of  his  own  interest. 
Every  mipister  or  magistrate,  however  eminent,  must 
submit  to  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  must  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him 
after  the  manner  which  is  prescribed.  The  people  de- 
pend on  none  but  their  sovereign  for  the  security  of 
their  property.  He  is  so  far  removed  from  them,  and 
is  so  much  exempt  from  private  jealousies  or  interests, 
that  this  dependence  is  scarcely  felt.  And  thus  a  spe- 
cies of  government  arises,  to  which,  in  a  high  political 
lant,  we  may  give  the  name  of  Tyranny f  but  which,  by 
a  just  and  prudent  administration,  may  afford  tolerable 
security  to  the  people,  and  may  answer  most  of  the 
^nds  of  political  society* 

But  though  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a 
republic,  the  people  have  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government, 
those  who  possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  dis- 
posal of  many  honours  and  advantages,  which  excite 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  mankind.  The  only  difr 
ference  is,  that,  in  a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office 
must  look  downwards  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  a  monarchy,  they  must  turn  their  attention  up- 
wards, to  court  the  good  graces  and  fiivour  of  the 
great  To  be  successful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  ne? 
cessary  for  a  man  to  make  himself  usefid  by  his  indusr 
try,  capacity,  or  knowledge :  Tq  be  prosperous  in  the 
latter  way,  it  is  requisite  for  him  to  render  himself 
agreeable  by  his  wit,  complaisance,  or  civility.  A  strong 
genius  succeeds  best  in  republics;  a  refined  taste  in 
monarchies.  And,  consequently,  the -sciences  are  the 
more  natural  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of 
the  other. 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their 
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chi^  Stability  firom  a  superstitious  reverence  to  priests 
and  princes,  hare  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of 
reasoning,  with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and 
consequently  metiqphysics  and  morals.  All  these  form 
the  most  considerable  branches  of  science.  Mathema- 
tics and  natural,  philosophy,  which  only  remain,  are 
not  half  so  valuable.  ^  ^ 

Among  the  arts  of  conversation,  no  one  pleases  more 
than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  leads  us  to  re- 
sign our  own  inclinations  to  those  of  our  companion^ 
and  to  curb  and  conceal  that  presumption  and  arro- 
gance so  natural  to  the  human  mind.  A  good-natured 
man,  who  is  well  educated,  practises  this  civility  to 
every  mortal,  without  premeditation  or  interest.  But 
in  order  to  render  that  valuable  quality  general  among 
any  people,  it  seems  necessary  to  assist  the  natural 
disposition  by  some  general  motive.  Where  power 
rises  upwards  from  the  people  to  the  great,  as  in  all 
republics,  such  refinements  of  civility  are  apt  to  be 
little  practised,  since  the  whole  state  is,  by  that  means, 
brought  near  to  a  level,  and  every  member  of  it  is  ren- 
dered, in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  another. 
The  people  have  the  advantage,  by  the  authority  of 
their  suflfrages ;  the  great  by  the  superiority  of  their 
station.  But  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  there  is  a  long 
train  of  dependence  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
which  is  not  great  enough  to  render  property  precari- 
ous, or  depress  the  minds  of  the  people ;  but  is  suffi- 

*9  Immedyrtdj  .after  this  pMMge,  we  find  in  the  eerlj  Editions 
B»DeiidN. 

.  Tlicre  if  a  Tery  greet  eonnectioii  among  all  the  arts,  that  contribute  to 
pleaiore;  and  the  same  delicacy  of  taste  which  enables  us  to  make  im- 
prafTcments  in  one»  will  not  allow  the  others  to  remain  altogether  rude 
and  barbarous. 
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cient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  inclination  to  please  Kis 
superiors,  and  to  form  himself  upon  those  models  which 
are  most  acceptable  to  people  of  condition  and  educa^ 
tion.  Politeness  of  manners,  therefore,  arises  most 
naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts;  and  where  that 
fioiurishes,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogether 
neglected  or  despised. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  present  noted  for 
want  of  politeness.  The  good  manners  of  a  Swiss  civi* 
lized  in  Holland^  *  is  an  expression  for  rusticity  among 
the  French.  The  English,  in  some  degree,  fall  under 
the  same  censure,  notwithstanding  their  learning  and 
genius.  And  if  the  Venetians  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  they  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  their  communication  with 
the  other  Italians,  most  of  whose  governments  beget  a 
dependence  more  than  sufficient  for  civilizing  their 
manners. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgement  concern- 
ing the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  par- 
ticular :  But  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  arts  of  con- 
versation were  not  brought  so  near  to  perfection  among 
them  as  the  arts  of  writing  and  composition.  The 
scurrility  of  the  ancient  orators,  in  many  instances,  is 
quite  shocking,  and  exceeds  all  belieC  Vanity,  too,  is 
often  not  a  little  offensive  in  authors  of  those  ages ;  '^  as 
well  as  the  conmion  licentiousness  and  immodesty  of 
their  style.    Quicunque  impudicuSf  adulter^  ganeo,  manu^ 

*  C*e8t  U  poUtesse  d*un  Suisse 
En  Hollande  drilis^  Bousskav. 

^  It  is  needlees  to  cite  Cicero  or  Pliny  on  this  head :  Tliey  are  too 
much  noted.  But  one'is  a  little  surprised  to  find  Arrian,  a  very  gnve» 
judicious  writer,  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of  a  sudden,  to 
tell  bis  readers  that  he  himself  b  as  eminent  among  the  Gre^Ls  fiv  elo* 
^ence,  as  Aleiander  was  for  arms.>^Zi^  u 
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ventre^  pene,  bona  patria  laceraverat^  says  Sail  us  t,  in 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  moral  passages  of  his  his* 
tory*  Nam  ftdt  ante  HeUnam  Cunnusy  teterrima  belli 
eausoy  is  an  expression  of  Horace,  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  moral  good  and  evil.  Ovid  and  Lucretius  ^  are  al- 
most as  licentious  in  their  style  as  Lord  Rochester ; 
though  the  former  were  fine  gentlemen  and  delicate 
writers,  and  the  latter,  from  the  corruptions  of  that 
court  in  which  he  lived,  seems  to  have  thrown  off  all 
regard  to  shame  and  decency.  Juvenal  inculcates  mo- 
desty with  great  zeal*;  but  sets  a  very  bad  example  of 
h,  if  we  consider  the  impudence  of  his  expressions; 

I  shall  also  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  among  the  anci- 
ents, there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that 
polite  deference  and  respect,  which  civility  obliges  u^ 
either  to  express  or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons 
with  whom  we  converse.  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  age ;  yet,  I  must  confess,  I 
have  frequently  been  shocked  with  the  poor  figure  un- 
der which  he  represents  his  friend  Atticus,  in  those  dia- 
logues where  he  himself  is  introduced  as  a  speaker. 
That  learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  whose  dignity, 
though  he  was  only  a  private  gentleman,  was  inferior 
to  that  of  no  one  in  Rome,  is  there  shown  in  rather  a 
more  pitiful  light  than  Philalethes's  friend  in  our  mo- 
dem dialogues.  He  is  a  humble  admirer  of  the  orator, 
pays  him  frequent  compliments,  and  receives  his  in- 
structions, with  all  the  deference  which  a  scholar  owes 


^  Tbu  poet  (see  lib.  £▼.  1 165.)  recommends  a  very  eztnunrdimoy  cure 
for  lowt,  and  what  one  expects  not  to  meet  with  in  bo  elegant  and  philo- 
toftuctl  a  poem.  It  teems  to  have  been  the  original  of  some  of  Dr 
Swift's  images.  The  elegaat  CatuUiM  and  Fhadrus  fall  under  the  same 
censure. 
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to  his  master. '    Even  Cato  is  treated  in  somewhat  of  a 
eavalier  manner  in  the  dialogues  De  Finibm.  '  ^ 


*  An.  Non  mihi  yidetur  ad  beate  TiTendum  aads  esse  TirtutenL  Mar. 
At  heraule  Bruto  meo  videtur ;  ciijos  ego  judicium,  pace  tua  dizeriniy 
loDge  antepono  tua— ZVuc.  Q/mt,  lib,  o* 

)  o  These  observatioiu  regarding  politeness  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions, occur  in  all  the  early  Edidond,  but  have  been  since  omitted.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Cicero^  being  a  great  sceptic  in  matters  of  Teligioii» 
and  being  unwilling  to  determine  any  thing  on  that  head  among  the  dif* 
ferent  sects  of  philosophy,  introduces  his  firiends  disputing  concerning 
the  being  and  nature  of  the  gods,  while  he  is  only  a  hearer;  because^ 
forsooth,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety  for  so  great  a  genius  as  him- 
self had  he  spoke^  not  to  have  said  something  dedstre  on  the  subjedy 
and  have  carried  every  thing  before  him,  aa  he  always  does  on  other  oc- 
fiMP^m*.  There  is  also  a  spirit  of  dialogue  observed  in  the  charming 
books  de  Oratoref  and  a  tolerable  equality  maintained  among  the  speak- 
ers ;  but  then  these  speakers  are  the  great  men  of  the  age  preceding  our 
author,  and  he  recounts  th^  conference  as  only  fhmi  hearsay. 

It  is  but  a  very  indifferent  compliment  which  Horace  pays  to  his  friend 
Grosphus,  in  the  ode  addressed  to  him.  *  No  onet  says  he,  u  luyiipy  in 
every  respect.  And  I  matft  perhaps,  er^jay  some  advantages^  which  you  are 
deprived  tf.  Ton  possess  great  riches :  Tour  beUowing  herds  cover  the 
SSUcian  plains :  Tour  chariot  is  drawn  by  the  finest  horses :  And  you  are 
arrayed  in  the  richest  purple.  But  the  indulgent  Fates^  with  a  small  tnhe* 
ritanoe  have  given  me  a  fine  geniuSf  and  have  endowed  me  with  a  contempt 


^•^•m  Nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatiim. 
Abstulit  darum  dta  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus, 
£t  mihi  fonan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 

Porriget  hora. 
Te  greges  centum,  Siculssque  drcum 
Mugiunt  vaccfle :  tibi  toUit  hinni- 
Tum  Kptsi  quadxigis  equa :  te  bis  Afro 

Murice  tinctsB 
Vestiunt  ]an» :  mihi  parva  rura,  et 
Spiritum  Grai«  tenuem  CamoensB 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  malignum 

Spernere  vulgus.— Lib.  2.  Ode  Id 
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One  of  the  most^MrticuIar  details  of  a  real  dialogue} 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  irelated  by  Poly- 
bios;^  when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit 
and  parts,  met  with  Htus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  po- 

f»r  Cl«  wuiHgiuad  Judgmenti  of  the  vaigarm  Pkadrtu  nyt  to  hit  patron, 
Atffcsfau,*^  5fMi  deaigm  to  read  my  «tof)tf,  I  ikaU  be  fieaaed :  Ifnat^  t 
ikaff,  at  koMtf  kaoe  the  advantage  of  pleating  potterity,  *  I  am  apt  %6 
dniiky  diat  s  modem  poet  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  impro- 
pricCjt  aa  Ifaat  which  may  be  obsenred  in  Yiigil's  addrew  td  AuguatuSy 
vhen,  alter  a  great  deal  of  extravagant  flattery,  and  after  boring  deified 
the  cmpemry  Hoeording  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  he  at  last  places 
Ais  god  on  the  same  lerel  with  himadf.    f  Jfy  your  graciout  nod,  says 

*  <hicm  si  leges,  Isstsbcr;  sin  autem  minns»  habebunt  certe  quo  se 


f  Ignaroaque  yim  mecum  miseratus  agrestes 
Ingredere,  et  votis  jam  nunc  assuesoe  Toeaii* 
One  would  not  say  to  a  prince  or  great  man,  fHken  you  and  I  were  ni 
mtek  aplaee^  we  taw  tueh  a  thing  happen.    But,  when  you  were  in  tuch  a 
plaee^  I  attended  on  you  s  and  such  a  thing  happened* 

Rere  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  piece  of  delicacy  obserred  in 
FVanoe,  which  seems  to  me  ezcessiye  and  ridiculous.  Tou  must  not  say, 
That  it  a  very  fine  dog.  Madam, — But,  Madam,  that  it  a  very  fine  dog* 
They  think  it  indecent  that  those  words  Dog  and  Madam  should  be 
coupled  together  in  the  sentence^  though  they  bare  no  reference  to  each 
other  in  the  sense. 

AUcr  all|  I  acknowledge,  that  this  reasoning  fifom  single  passages  of 
andent  authon  may  seem  fidladous,  and  that  the  foregoing  arguments 
cannot  have  great  force,  but  with  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
these  authors^  and  know  the  truth  of  the  general  position.    For  instance^ 
what  absurdity  would  it  be  to  assert  that  Virgil  understood  not  the  force 
of  the  tenns  he  employs,  and  could  not  choose  his  epithets  with  pro- 
priety ;  because^  in  the  following  linea  addressed  also  to  Augustus,  he 
has  fiuled  in  that  particular,  and  has  ascribed  to  the  Indians  a  quali^ 
iriiich  seems,  in  a  manner,  to  turn  his  hero  into  ridicule ! 
— ^— i^-  Et  te^  maiime  C«sar, 
Qui  nunc,  extremis  Aaias  jam  victor  in  oris^ 
Imbellem  avertis  Romania  ardbus  Indunu^Georg.  lib.  ii. 
Esmoiis,  B»  D  &  N. 

^  likxTiL 

VOL.  III.  K 
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litest  of  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch, '  ac-^ 
eompanicd  with  ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  Greek 
cities.  The  iEtolian  ambassador  very  abruptly  tells 
the  king,  that  he  talked  like  a  fool  or  a  madman  (xh^k) 
*  That's  evident  (says  his  Majesty),  even  to  a  blind 
man ; '  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  blindness  of  his 
excellency.  Yet  all  this  did  not  pass  the  usual  bounds : 
For  the  conference  was  not  disturbed ;  and  Flamininus 
was  very  well  diverted  with  these  strokes  of  humour. 
At  the  end,  when  Philip  craved  a  little  time  to  consult 
with  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  none  present,  the 
Roman  general,  being  desirous  also  to  show  his  wit,  as 
the  historian  says,  tells  him,  ^  That  perhaps  the  reason 
why  he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  because 
he  had  murdered  them  all ; '  which  was  actually  the 
case.  This  unprovoked  piece  of  rusticity  is  not  con- 
demned by  the  historian;  caused  no  farther  resentment 
in  Philip  than  to  excite  a  Sardonian  smile,  or  what  we 
call  a  grin ;  and  hindered  him  not  from  renewing  the 
conference  next  day.  Plutarch,  ^  too»  mentions  this 
raillery  amongst  the  witty  and  agreeable  sayings  of 
Flamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of 
insolence,  in  saying,  Ego  et  rex  meus,  land  mykingy 
by  observing,  that  this  expression  was  conformable  to 
the  Latin  i^nom,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  him- 
self before  the  person  to  whom^  or  of  whom,  he  spake. 

be,  render  my  undertaking  protjterous ;  and  taking  pitt/i  along  with  me, 
of  the  iwainx  ignorant  of  kusbandryy  bestow  your  favourable  influence  on 
this  vfork.  Had  men  in  that  age  been  accustomed  to  observe  such  nice- 
ties, a  writer  so  delicate  as  Virgil,  would  certainly  have  given  a  different 
turn  to  this  sentence.  The  court  of  Augustus,  however  polite,  had  not 
yet,  it  seems,  wore  off*  the  numners  of  the  republic 

•  In  Vita  Flamin.  *»  Plut  in  Viu  FLunin. 


I 
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Yet  this  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  cI-*' 
vili^  among  that  people.  The  ancients  made  it  a 
rule,  that  the  person  of  the  greatest  dignity  should  be  - 
mentioned  first  in  the  discourse;  insomuch,  that  we- 
find  the  spring  of  a  quarrel  and  jealousy  between  the 
Romans  and  ^tolians,  to  have  been  a  poet's  naming 
the  ^tolians  before  the  Romans  in  celebrating  a  vie-' 
tory  gained  by  their  united  arms  over  the  Macedo- 
nians. ^  Thus  Livia  disgusted  Tiberius  by  placing  her 
own  name  before  his  in  an  inscription.  ^ 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed. 
Id  like  manner,  as  modern  politeness,  which  is  natu- 
rally so  ornamental,  runs  often  into,  affectation  and 
f<q>pery,  disguise  and  insincerity ;  so  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity, which  is  naturally  so  amiable  and  affecting, . 
often  degenerates  into  rusticity  and  abuse,  scurrility 
and  obscenity^ 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  should  be  allowed  to 
modem  times,  the  modern  notions  of  gallantry^  the 
natural  produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  proba- 
bly be  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  refinement.  No 
one  denies  this  invention  to  be  modern :  ^  But  some  of 
the  more  zealous  partisans  of  the  ancients  have  assert- 
ed it  to  be  foppish  and  ridiculous,  and  a  reproach,  ra-^ 
ther  than  a  credit,  to  the  present  age.  *"  It  may  here 
be  proper  to  examine  this  question. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  affec- 
tion between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and 
most  rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
siUisfaction  of  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friend- 

^  Plut.  in  Vita  Flamin.  ^  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  64*. 

'  In  the  Stl/^'  Tormentor  of  Terence,  Clinias,  wheneTer  he  comes  to    - 
town»  instead  of  waiting  on  his  mistress,  sends  for  her  to  come  to  him.    . 
*  Lord  Shaftesbury.     See  his  Moralists, 
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ship  and  mutual  sympathy,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  Hves.     Nay,  eren  in  those  species,, 
where  nature  limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to 
one  season  and  to  oneobjeet,  and  forms  a  kind  of  mar« 
riage  or  association  between  a  single  male  and  female, 
there  is  yet  a  visible  complacency  and  benevolence^ 
which  extends  &rther,  and  mutually  softens  the  affec- 
tions of  the  sexes  towards  each  other*     How  much 
more  must  this  hare  place  in  man,  wh^:^  the  confine* 
ment  of  the  appetite  ia  not  natural,  but  either  is  de-> 
rived  accidentally  from  some  strong  charm  of  love,  or 
arises  from  reflections  on  duty  and  convenience  t    No- 
t)iing,  therefore,  can  proceed  less  from  affectation  than 
the  passion  of  gallantry.     It  is  natural  in  the  highest 
degree.    Art  and  education,  in  the  most  elegant  courts,. 
mtJce  no  more  alteration  on  it  than  on  all  the  other 
laudable  passions.     They  only  turn  the  mind  more  to- 
wards it;  they  refine  it;  they  polish  it;  and  give  it  ft 
proper  grace  and  expression. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural.  To  cor* 
rect  such  gross  vices  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  injury 
on  others,  is  the  part  of  morals,,  and  the  object  of  the 
most  ordinary  education.  Where  that  is  not  attended 
to  in  some  degree,  no  human  society  can  subsist.  But^ 
in  order  to  render  conversation,  and  the  intercourse  of 
minds  more  easy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  have 
been  invented,,  and  have  carried  the  matter  somewhat 
ferther.  Wherever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  prcH 
pensity  to  any  viee^  or  to  any  passion  disagreeable  ta 
others,  refined  breeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the 
bias  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  preserve,  in  all  their 
behaviour,  the  appearance  of  sentiments  different  firont 
those  to  which  they  naturally  incline.  Thus,  as  we  are 
commonly  proud  and  selfish,  and  apt  to  assume  the 
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ptreference  above  others^  a  polite  man  learns  to  behave 
with  deference  towards  his  companions,  and  to  yield  the 
8iq>eriority  to  them  in  all  the  common  incidents  of  so- 
dety.  In  like  manner,  wherever  a  person's  situation  may 
Batnrally  b^et  any  disagreeable  suspicion  in  him,  it  is 
the  part  of  good  manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  studied  dis- 
play of  sentiments,  directly  contrary  to  those  of  which  he 
is  apt  to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men  know  their  infir- 
nttiesy  and  natorally  dread  contempt  from  the  youth : 
Hence  well-educated  youth  redouble  the  instances  of 
respect  and  deference  to  their  elders.  Strangers  and 
foreigners  are  without  protection :  Hence,  in  all  polite 
oountries,  they  receive  the  highest  civilities,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  first  place  in  every  company.  A  man  is 
lord  in  his  own  fiunily ;  and  his  guests  are,  in  a  manner, 
ffttbject  to  his  authority :  Hence,  he  is  always  the  low- 
est person  in  the  company,  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
every  one,  and  giving  himself  all  the  trouble  in  or- 
der to  please,  which  may  not  betray  too  visible  an  af- 
fectation, or  impose  too  much  constraint  on  his  guests. ' 
Gallantry  is  nothing  but  an  instance  of  the  same  gen^ 
roos  attention.  As  nature  has  given  man  the  superiority 
above  wamatiy  by  endowing  him  with  greater  strength 
both  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  his  part  to  alleviate  that 
superiority,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  generosity  of 
bis  behaviour,  and  by  a  studied  deference  and  com- 
plaisance for  all  her  inclinations  and  opinions.     Bar*' 

f  The  fiwqpient  menden  in  ancient  authors  of  that  ill4)red  custom  of 
tiM  master  of  the  famfly*s  cadng  better  bread,  or  drinking  better  wine  at 
tables  dum  he  afforded  his  guests,  is  but  an  indifferent  mark  of  the  dvi- 
Sty  of  tifose  ages.  See  Juvenal,  sat.  5. ;  Plin.  lib.  ziv.  cap.  13L ;  also 
FUnii  Epist  Lucian  de  merrede  conductis,  Saturnalia,  &c.  There  is 
fparcdy  anjr  part  pf  Europe  at  present  so  unciTilised  at  to  admit  of  such 

MCUMUnXL 
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barous  nations  display  tliis  superiority,  by  reducing* 
their  females  to  the  most  abject  slavery ;  by  confining 
them,  by  beating  them,  by  selling  them,  by  killing 
them.  But  the  male  sex,  among  a  polite  people,  dis^ 
cover  their  authority  in  a  more  generous,  though  not  a 
less  evident  manner ;  by  civility,  by  respect,  by  com- 
plaisance, and,  in  a  word,  by  gallantry.  In  good  com- 
pany, you  need  not  ask,  who  is  the  master  of  the 
(east  ?  The  man  who  sits  in  the  lowest  place,  and  who 
is  always  industrious  in  helping  every  one,  is  certainly 
the  person.  We  must  either  condemn  all  such  instan-* 
Ces  of  generosity  as  foppish  and  affected,  or  admit  of 
gallantry  among  the  rest.  The-  ancient  Muscovites 
redded  tlieir  wives  with  a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.  Tlie 
same  people,  in  their  own  houses,  took  always  the  pre* 
cedency  above  foreigners,  even  '  foreign  ambassadors. 
These  two  instances  of  their  generosity  and  politeness 
are  much  of  a  piece, 

Gallantry  is  not  less  compatible  with  wisdom  and  pn^ 
dence^  than  with  nature  and  generosity ;  and,  when  un- 
der proper  regulations,  contributes  more  than  any  other 
invention  to  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.  Among  every  species  of  animals, 
nature  has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  sexes  their 
sweetest  and  best  enjoyment.  But  the  satisfiurtion  of 
the  bodily  appetite  is  not  alpne  sufficient  tp  gratify  the 
mind ;  and,  even  among  brute  creatpres,  we  find  that 
their  play  and  dalliance,  and  other  expressions  of  fond- 
ness, form  the  greatest  part  of  the  entertainment.  In 
rational  beings,  we  must  certainly  admit  the  .mind  fop 
a  considerable  share.  Were  we  to  rob  the  feast  of  all 
its  garniture  of  reason,  discourse,  sympathy,  fi*iendship. 


s  See  Relation  of  Three  Embaiwtes,  b^  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
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and  gaiety,  what  remains  would  scarcely  be  worth  ac» 
oeptanee,  in  the  judgment  of  the  truly  elegant  and  lux<* 
urious. 

What  better  school  for  manners  than  the  company 
of  rirtuous  women,  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to 
please  must  insensibly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  ex- 
ample of  the  female  softness  and  modesty  must  com- 
municate itself  to  their  admirers,  and  where  the  deli- 
cacy of  that  sex  puts  every  one  on  his  guard,  lest  he 
give  offence  by  any  breach  of  decency? ^' 

Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  the  fair  sex  was 
considered  as  altogether  domestic ;  nor  were  they  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  company. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  ancients  have 
not  left  us  one  piece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent  (un- 
less one  may  except  die  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Lucian),  though  many  of  their  serious 
compositions  are  altogether  inimitable.  Horace  con- 
demns the  coarse  railleries  and  cold  jests  of  Plautus  :' 
But,  though  the  most  easy,  agreeable,  and  judicious 
writer  in  the  world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule  very 
striking  or  refined  ?  This,  therefore,  is  one  consider- 
able improvement  which  the  4)olite  arts  have  received 
from  gallantry,  and  from  courts  where  it  first  arose.  ^ 

}  t  I  must  confess  that  my  own  particular  choice  rather  leads  me  to 
prefer  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions,  with  whom  I  can  calmly 
and  peaceably  enjoy  the  feast  of  reason,  and  try  the  justness  of  every  re- 
flectiooy  whether  gay  or  serious,  that  may  occur  to  me.  But  as  such  a 
deUghtfiil  society  is  not  every  day  to  be  met  with,  I  must  think  that 
mixed  companies  without  the  fair  sex,  are  the  most  insipid  entertainment 
in  the  world,  and  destitute  of  gai^y  and  politeness,  as  much  as  of  sense 
and  reason.  Nothing  can  keep  them  from  excessive  dulness  but  hard 
drinking^  a  remedy  worae  than  the  disease.— Edition k  B  &  D. 

I  *  The  point  of  honour  is  a  modern  invention,  as  well  as  gaUanlry  ( 
and  by  some  estcvmed  equally  ubcful  for  the  refilling  of  manncf  >:    But 
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But  to  return  from  this  digre8si(»i»  I  shall  advance 
it  as  B,  fourth  observation  on  this  subject,  of  the  rise 
find  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  That  when  the 
arts  and  sciences  come  to  perfection  in  amf  state,  from 
that  moment  they  nattiratty,  or  rather  necessarily,  decline, 
and  seldom  or  never  revive  in  that  nation  itthere  they 
formerly  flourished. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  maxim,  though  con- 
formable to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  be  esteemed 
contrary  to  reason.  If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind 
be  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  countries  (as 
seems  to  be  the  truth),  it  must  very  much  foi*ward  and 

bow  it  has  eontributed  to  that  effect,  I  am  at  a  Iom  to  detennine.  Con* 
Tenation,  among  tlie  greatest  rustics,  is  not  commonly  infested  with  such 
rudeness  as  can  give  occasion  to  duela^  eren  according  to  t)ie  most  r^ 
pned  Uws  of  this  fantastic  honour ;  and  as  to  the  other  smaller  indecen- 
cies, which  are  the  most  offensive,  because  the  most  frequent,  they  can 
never  be  cured  by  the  practice  of  duelling.  But  these  notions  are  not 
only  useless  but  pernicious.  By  separating  the  man  of  honour  from  the 
man  of  virtue,  the  greatest  profligates  have  got  something  to  value  them- 
selves upon,  and  have  been  able  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance^ 
though  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  and  most  dangerous  vi^esb  They 
|ure  debauchees,  spendthrifts,  and  never  pay  a  farthing  tiiey  owe;  but 
they  are  men  of  honour,  and  tlterefore  are  tp  be  veceiyed  as  gentlemen 
in  all  companiea. 

There  are  some  of  the  parts  of  modem  honour  which  are  the  most  es- 
sential parts  of  morality,  such  as  fidelity,  the  obserying  promises,  and 
felling  truth.  These  points  of  honour  Bfr  Addison  had  in  his  eye^  when 
he  made  Juba  say, 

Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 

The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 

That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue^  when  it  meets  her^ 

An4  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not : 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 
These  lines  are  very  beautiful ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr  Addison  hat 
here  been  guilty  pf  that  impropriety  of  sentiment  with  which  he  has  so 
justly  reproved  other  poets.   The  ancients  certainly  never  had  any  notion 
of  honour  as  4iatinct  fixmi  wf:<iw.-«-£piTioiis  B,  D  &  N. 
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ddtiTate  this  genius,  to  be  possessed  of  patterns  in  every 
art,  which  may  regulate  the  taste,  and  fix  the  objects 
of  imitation.  The  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave 
birth  to  all  the  arts  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
have  mightily  advanced  their  progress  in  every  country 
of  Europe.  Why  had  they  not  a  like  efiect  during  the 
rdgn  of  Trajan  and  his  successors,  when  they  were 
much  more  entire,  and  were  still  admired  and  studied 
by  the  whole  world  ?  So  late  as  the  emperor  Justinian, 
the  Poet,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  understood,  among 
die  Crreeks,  to  be  Homer ;  among  the  Romans,  Virgil. 
Such  admirations  still  remained  for  these  divine  ge* 
niuses ;  though  no  poet  had  appeared  for  many  centu- 
ries, who  could  justly  pretend  to  have  imitated  them. 

A  man*s  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  as 
much  unknown  to  himself  as  to  others ;  and  it  is  only 
after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  success,  that  he  dares 
think  himself  equal  to  those  undertakings,  in  which 
those  who  have  succeeded  have  fixed  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  If  his  own  nation  be  already  possessed  of 
many  models  of  eloquence,  he  naturally  compares  his 
own  juvenile  exercises  with  these ;  and,  being  sensible 
of  the  great  disproportion,  is  discouraged  from  any 
fiirther  attempts,  and  never  aims  at  a  rivalship  with 
those  authors  whom  he  so  much  admires.  A  noble 
emulation  is  the  source  of  every  excellence.  Admira- 
tion and  modesty  naturally  extinguish  this  emulation; 
and  no  one  is  so  liable  to  an  excess  of  admiration  and 
modesty  as  a  truly  great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  encourager  of  the 
noble  arts  is  praise  and  glory.  A  writer  is  animated 
with  new  force  when  he  hears  the  applauses  of  the 
world  for  his  former  productions ;  and,  being  roused 
by  such  a  motive,  he  often  reaches  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
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lion,  which  is  equally  surprising  to  himself  and  to  his 
readers.  But  when  the  posts  of  honour  are  all  occu- 
pied, his  first  attempts  are  but  coldly  received  by  the 
public ;  being  compared  to  productions  which  are  both 
in  themselves  more  excellent,  and  have  already  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  established  reputation.  Were  Moliere 
and  Corneille  to  bring  upon  the  stage  at  present  their 
early  productions,  'which  were  formerly  so  well  receiv-p 
ed,  it  would  discourage  the  young  poets  to  see  the  in- 
difference and  disdain  of  the  public.  The  ignorance 
of  the  age  alone  could  have  given  admission  to  the 
Prince  of  Tyie ;  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe  The  Moar^ 
Had  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  been  rejected,  we  hacj 
never  seen  Volpone, 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  na- 
tion to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours 
in  too  great  perfection.  This  extinguishes  emulation, 
and  sink$  the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many 
models  of  Italian  painting  brought  to  England,  instead 
of  exciting  our  artists,  is  the  cause  of  their  small  pro? 
gress  in  that  noble  art.  The  same,  perhaps,  was  the 
case  of  Rome  when  it  received  the  arts  from  Greece, 
That  multitude  of  polite  productions  in  the  French 
language,  dispersed  all  over  Germany  and  the  North, 
hinder  these  nations  from  cultivating  their  own  Ian* 
guage,  and  keep  them  still  dependent  on  their  neigh-- 
hours  for  those  elegant  entertainments. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admira-^ 
lion.  But  besides  that  they  were  written  in  languages 
known  only  to  the  learned;  besides  this,  I  say,  the 
comparison  is  not  so  perfect  or  entire  between  moderq 
wits,  and  tho'se  who  lived  in  so  remote  an  age.  Had 
'^Valkr  been  bora  ia  RoniCj  during  the  reign  of  TW 
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berius,  bis  first  productions  had  been  despised,  when 
compared  to  the  finished  odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this 
Island,  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  poet  diminished 
nothing  firom  the  fame  of  tlie  English.  We  esteemed 
ourselves  sufficiently  happy  that  our  climate  and  lan« 
guage  could  produce  but  a  faint  copy  of  so  excellent 
an  original. 

In  short,  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  some  plants,  re* 
quire  a  fresh  soil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be, 
and  however  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will 
never,  when  once  exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  is 
perfect  or  finished  in  the  kind* 
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It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that 
his  utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  mean- 
est of  Nature's  productions,  either  for  beauty  or  value. 
Art  is  only  the  under-workman,  and  is  employed  to 
give  a  few  strokes  of  embellishment  to  those  pieces 
which  come  from  the  hand  of  the  master.  Some  of  the 
drapery  may  be  of  his  drawing,  but  he  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a  suit  of 
clothes,  but  Nature  must  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  those  productions  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are 
beholden  for  their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy 
influence  of  nature.  To  the  native  enthusiasm  of  the 
poets  we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  produc- 
tions. The  greatest  genius,  where  nature  at  any  time 
fails  him  (for  she  is  not  equal),  throws  aside  the  lyre^ 
and  hopes  not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  di« 

^  Or»  The  man  qf  deganee  and  pUature,  The  inteDtion  of  diis  and 
the  three  foUowing  Essayi,  is  not  so  much  to  ezpUdn  accuntdy  the  sen- 
timents  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philoaophyy  as  to  deliTer  the  sentimentB  of 
sects  that  naturally  form  themselves  in  the  world,  and  entertain  different 
ideas  of  human  life  and  happiness.  I  hare  ^ven  each  of  them  the  naiQie 
of  the  philosophical  sect  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  affinity. 
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Tine  harmony  which  mast  proceed  from  her  inspira- 
tion alone.  How  poor  are  those  songs  where  a  happy 
flow  of  fancy  has  not  furnished  materials  for  art  to  em- 
bellish and  refine ! 

Bnt  of  all  the  frnitless  attempts  of  art)  no  one  is  sa 
ridiculous  as  that  which  the  severe  philosophers  have 
undertaken,  the  producing  of  an  artificial  happiness^ 
and  making  us  be  pleased  by  rules  of  reason  and  by 
reflection.  Why  did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward 
which  Xerxes  promised  to  him  who  should  invent  a 
new  pleasure?  Unless,  perhaps,  they  invented  so 
many  pleasures  for  their  own  use,  that  they  despised 
riches,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  any  enjoyments  which 
the  rewards  of  that  monarch  could  procure  them.  I 
am  apt,  indeed,  to  think,  that  they  were  not  willing  to 
furnish  the  Persian  court  with  a  new  pleasure,  by  pre- 
seating  it  with  so  new  and  unusual  an  object  of  ridi-» 
cule.  Their  speculations,  when  confined  to  theory, 
and  gravely  delivered  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  might 
excite  admiration  in  their  ignorant  pupils ;  but  the  at- 
tempting to  reduce  such  principles  to  practice  would 
soon  have  betrayed  their  absurdity. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  happy,  by  reason  and  bj 
rules  of  art.  You  must  then  create  me  anew  by  rules 
of  art,  for  on  my  original  fiwne  and  structure  does  my 
happiness  depend.  But  you  want  power  to  eSect  this^ 
and  skill  too,  I  am  afraid ;  nor  can  I  entertain  a  less 
opinion  of  Nature's  wisdom  than  yours ;  and  let  her 
conduct  the  machine  which  she  has  so  wisely  framed ; 
I  find  that  I  should  only  qpoil  it  by  tampering. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  pretend  to  regulate,  re 
fine,  or  invigorate  any  of  those  springs  or  principles 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  me  ?    Is  this  the  road 
by  which  I  must  reach  happiness  ?   But  happiness  im^ 
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plies  ease,  contentment,  repose,  and  pleasure;  not 
watchfulness,  care,  and  fatigue.  The  health  of  my 
body  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  all  its  opera- 
tions are  performed.  The  stomach  digests  the  ali^ 
ments ;  the  heart  circulates  the  blood  ;  the  brain  sepa- 
rates and  refines  the  spirits :  and  all  this  without  my 
concerning  myself  in  the  matter.  When  by  my  will 
alone  I  can  stop  the  blood,  as  it  runs  with  impetuosity 
along  its  canals,  then  may  I  hope  to  change  the  course 
of  my  sentiments  and  passions.  In  vain  should  I  strain 
my  faculties,  and  endeavour  to  receive  pleasure  from 
an  object  which  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  a£Pect  my  or- 
gans with  delight  I  may  give  myself  pain  by  my  fruit- 
less endeavours,  but  shall  never  reach  any  pleasure. 

Away  then  with  all  those  vaib  pretencea  of  making 
ourselves  happy  within  ourselves,  of  feasting  on  our 
own  thoughts,  of  being  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
of  well-doing,  and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all 
supplies  from  external  objects.  This  is  the  voice  of 
pride,  not  of  nature.  And  it  were  well  if  even  this 
pride  could  support  itself,  and  communicate  a  real  f'n- 
ward  pleasure,  however  melancholy  or  severe.  But 
this  impotent  pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the 
outside^  and,  with  infinite  pains  and  attention,  compose 
the  language  and  countenance  to  a  philosophical  digni* 
ty,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart, 
meanwhile,  is  empty  of  all  enjoyment,  and  the  mind, 
unsupported  by  its  proper  objects,  sinks  into  the  deepr 
est  sorrow  and  dejection.  Miserable,  but  vain  mortal  I 
Thy  mind  be  happy  within  itself !  With  what  resources 
is  it  endowed  to  fill  so  immense  a  void,  and  supply  the 
place  of  all  thy  bodily  senses  and  faculties  ?  Can  thy 
head  subsist  without  thy  other  members  ?  In  such  a 
situation. 


b 
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What  foolish  figure  must  it  make? 
Do  nothing  else  but  sleep  and  ake. 

Into  such  a  lethargy,  or  such  a  melancholy,  must 
thy  mind  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  occu- 
pations and  enjoyments. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  con- 
straint. Confine  me  not  within  myself,  but  point  out 
to  me  those  objects  and  pleasures  which  afford  the 
chief  enjoyment.  But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud 
and  ignorant  sages,  to  show  me  the  road  to  happiness? 
Let  me  consult  my  own  passions  and  inclinations.  In 
them  must  I  read  the  dictates  of  nature,  not  in  your 
frivolous  discourses. 

But  see,  propitious  to  my  wishes,  the  divine,  the 
amiable  Pleasube,  i  the  supreme  love  of  Gods  and 
men,  advances  towards  me.  At  her  approach  my  heart 
beats  with  genial  heat,  and  every  sense  and  every  fa- 
culty is  dissolved  in  joy ,  while  she  pours  around  me 
all  the  embellishments  of  the  spring,  and  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  autumn.  The  melody  of  her  voice  charms 
my  ears  with  the  softest  music,  as  she  invites  me  to  par- 
take  of  those  delicious  fruits,  which,  with  a  smile  that 
diffuses  a  glory  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  she  pre- 
sents to  me.  The  sportive  cupids  who  attend  her,  or 
fan  me  with  their  odoriferous  wings,  or  pour  on  my 
head  the  most  fragrant  oils,  or  offer  me  their  sparkling 
nectar  in  golden  goblets ;  O !  for  ever  let  me  spread 
my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  roses,  and  thus,  thus  feel  the 
delicious  moments,  with  soft  and  downy  steps,  glide 
along.  But  cruel  chance !  Whither  do  you  fly  so 
fast  ?  Why  do  my  ardent  wishes,  and  that  load  of  plea- 
sures under  which  you  labour,  rather  hasten  tlian  re- 

>  Dia  Voluptas.    Luckr. 
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tard  your  unrelenting  pace  ?  Sufier  tne  to  enjoy  thid 
soft  repose,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  search  of  happiness^ 
Suffer  me  to  satiate  myself  with  these  delicacies,  after 
the  pains  of  so  long  and  so  foolish  an  abstinence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  have  lost  their  hue^ 
the  fruit  its  flavour,  and  that  delicious  wine,  whose 
fumes  so  late  intoxicated  all  my  senses  with  such  de^ 
light,  now  solicits  in  vain  the  sated  palate.  Pleasure 
nniles  at  my  languor.  She  beckons  her  sister,  Virhiej 
to  come  to  her  assistance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue^ 
observes  the  call,  and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of 
my  jovial  friends.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever 
dear  companions,  to  these  shady  bowers,  and  to  this 
luxurious  repast.  Your  presence  has  restored  to  the 
rose  its  hue,  and  to  the  fruit  its  flavour.  The  vapoury 
of  this  sprightly  nectar  now  again  ply  round  my  heart; 
while  you  partake  of  my  delights,  and  discover,  in 
your  cheerful  looks,  the  pleasure  which  you  receive 
from  my  happiness  and  satisfaction.  The  like  do  I  re* 
ceive  from  yours ;  and,  encouraged  by  your  joyous  pre- 
sence, shall  again  renew  the  feast,  with  which,  from 
too  much  enjoyment,  my  senses  are  well  nigh  sated, 
while  the  mind  kept  not  pace  with  the  body,  nor  a& 
forded  relief  to  her  overburdened  partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal 
reasoning  of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found. 
In  our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow 
debates  of  statesmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true 
virtue  display  itself.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  secure  of 
the  future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  present ;  and  while  we 
yet  possess  a  being,  let  us  fix  some  good,  beyond  the 
power  of  fate  or  fortune.  To-morrow  will  bring  its 
own  pleasures  along  with  it :  Or,  should  it  disappoint 
our  fond  wishes,  we  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  on  the  pleasures  of  to-day. 
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Fear  nc^  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonanee 
of  Bacchus,  and  of  his  revellers,  should  break  in  upon 
this  entertainment,  and  confound  us  with  their  turbu- 
lent and  clamorous  pleasures.  The  sprightly  Muses 
watt  around,  and,  with  their  charming  symphony,  suf- 
ficient to  soften  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  the  savage  de- 
sert, in^ire  a  soft  joy  into  every  bosom.  Peace,  har- 
mony, and  concord,  reign  in  this  retreat;  nor  is  the 
silence  ever  broken  but  by  the  music  of  our  songs,  or 
the  cheerftil  accents  of  our  friendly  voices. 

But  hark  I  the  favourite  of  the  Muses,  the  gentle 
Damon  strikes  the  lyre ;  and,  while  he  accompanies  its 
harmonious  notes  with  his  more  harmonious  song,  he 
inspires  us  with  the  same  happy  debauch  of  fancy  by 
which  he  is  himself  tran^jorted.  ^  Ye  hi^py  youth  ! ' 
he  sings,  *  Ye  favoured  of  Heaven  I  >  while  the  wanton 
spring  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honours,  let 
not  ghry  seduce  you  with  her  delusive  blaze,  to  pass 
in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  season,  this  prime 
of  life.  Wisdom  points  out  to  you  the  road  to  plea- 
sure :  Nature,  too,  beckons  you  to  follow  her  in  that 
smooth  and  flowery  path.  Will  you  shut  your  ears  to 
their  commanding  voice  ?  Will  ypu  harden  your  heart 
to  their  soft  allurements  ?  Oh,  deluded  mortals  I  thus 
to  lose  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  so  invaluable  a 
present,  to  trifle  with  so  perishing  a  blessing.  Con- 
template well  your  recompense.  Consider  that  glory, 
which  so  allures  your  proud  hearts,  and  seduces  you 
with  your  own  praises.     It  is  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay 


1  An  imitation  of  the  Syrens  soi^  in  Tasso : 

<  O  Giovenettiy  mentre  Aprile  et  Magglo 
V  amiiuuitan  di  fiorit^  et  vetde  spoglie^  *  &c. 

Gwresalemme  Liberala,  Canto  14r. 
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the  shadow  of  a  dream,  dissipated  by  every  wind,  and 
lost  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill^ 
judging  multitude.  You  fear  not  that  even  death  itself 
shall  ravish  it  from  you.  But  behold  !  while  you  are 
yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it;  ignorance  ne- 
glects it ;  nature  enjoys  it  not ;  fancy  alone,  renounc- 
ing every  pleasure,  receives  this  airy  recompense, 
empty  and  unstable  as  herself.  ^ 

T]ius  the  hours  pass  unperceived  along,  and  lead  in 
their  wanton  train  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  all 
the  joys  of  harmony  and  friendship.  Smiling  Inno^ 
oence  closes  the  procession;  and,  while  she  presents 
herself  to  our  ravished  eyes,  she  embellishes  the  whole 
scene,  and  renders  the  view  of  these  pleasures  as  tran- 
sporting after  they  have  past  us,  as  when,  with  laugh- 
ing countenances,  they  were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  dark- 
ness, stealing' silently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  na- 
ture in  an  universal  shade.  ^  Rejoice,  my  friends,  con- 
tinue your  repast,  or  change  it  for  soft  repose.  Though 
absent,  your  joy  or  your  tranquillity  shall  still  be  mine.  > 
But  whither  do  you  go  ?  Or  what  new  pleasures  call  you 
from  our  society  ?  Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your 
friends  ?  And  can  aught  please  in  which  we  partake  not  ? 
^  Yes,  my  friends,  the  joy  which  I  now  seek  admits 
not  of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I  wish  your 
absence :  And  here  alone  can  I  find  a  suiBcient  com^r 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  your  society* ' 

But  I  have  nqt  advanced  far  through  the  shades  of 
the  thipk  wood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around 
me,  ere,  methinks,  I  percejj^e  through  the  gloom  the 
charming  Cselia,  the  mistress  of  my  wishes,  who 
wanders  impatient  through  the  grove,  and,  preventing 
|he  appointed  hour,  silently  chides   my  tardy  steps. 


\ 
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B^t  the  joy  which  she  receives  from*  my  presence  best 
pleads  my  excuse,  and,  dissipating  every  anxious  and 
every  angry  thought,  leaves  room  fpr  nought  but  mu- 
tual joy  and  nature.  With  what  words,  my  £dr  one, 
shall  I  express  my  tenderness,  or  describe  the  emotions 
which  now  warm  my  transpoited  bosom !  Words  are 
too  faint  to  describe  my  love ;  and  if,  alas !  you  feel 
not  the  same  flame  within  yoy,  in  vain  shall  I  endea- 
vour to  convey  to  you  a  just  conception  of  it.  But 
your  every  word  and  every  motion  suffice  to  remove- 
this  doubt;  and  while  they  express  your  passion,  serve 
also  to  inflame  mine.  How  amiable  this  solitude,  tlib 
silence,  this  darkness  !  No  objects  now  importune  th^ 
ravished  souL  The  thought,  the  sense,  all  full  of  no- 
thing but  our  mutual  happiness,  whqUy  possess  th^ 
mind,  and  convey  a  pleasure  which  deluded  mortals 
vainly  seek  for  in  every  other  enjoyment—-— 

But  why  does  your  bosom  heave  with  these  sighs, 
while  tears  bathe  your  glowiog  cheeks  ?  Why  distract 
your  heart  with  such  vain  anxieties  ?  Why  so  often 
ask  me.  Ham  long  my  love  shall  yet  endure  f  Alas ! 
my  Caslia,  can  I  resolve  this  question  ?  Ho  I  kmm 
turn  long  my  life  shall  yet  endure  f  But  does  this  also 
disturb  your  tender  breast?  And  is  the  image  of  our 
firail  mortality  for  ever  present  with  you,  to  throw  a 
4amp  on  your  gayest  hours,  and  poison  even  those  joys 
which  love  inspires  ?  Consider  rather,  that  if  life  be 
frail,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we  should  well  employ  the 
present  moment,  and  lose  no  part  of  so  perishable  an 
e:Mste|ice.  Yet  a  little  moment,  and  these  shall  be  no 
more.  We  shall  be  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Not  a 
memory  of  us  be  left  upon  earth ;  and  even  the  fabu- 
lous shades  below  will  not  afibrd  us  a  habitation.  Our 
fruitless  anxieties,  our  vain  projects,  our  uncertain  spe- 
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ciilations,  shall  all  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  Oar  pre- 
sent doubts^  concerning  the  original  cause  of  all  things, 
must  never,  alas !  be  resolved.  This  alone  we  may  be 
certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind  preside,  he  must 
be  pleased  to  see  us  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being,  and 
enjoy  that  pleasure  for  which  alone  we  were  created. 
Let  tJiis  reflection  give  ease  to  your  anxious  thoughts ; 
but  render  not  your  joys  too  serious,  by  dwelling  for 
ever  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  once  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  an  unbounded 
loose  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the  scruples 
of  a  vain  superstition :  But  while  youth  and  passion, 
my  fair  one,  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find 
gayer  subjects  of  discourse  to  intermix  with  these  a- 
morous  caresses. 
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There  is  this  obvious  and  material  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  nature,  with  regard  to  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime 
celestial  spirit,  and  having  given  him  an  affinity  with 
superior  beings,  she  allows  not  such  noble  &culties  to 
lie  lethargic  or  idle,  but  urges  him  by  necessity  to  em- 
ploy, on  every  emergence,  his  utmost  art  and  industry. 
Brute  creatures  have  many  of  their  necessities  supplied 
by  nature,  being  clothed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent 
parent  of  all  things :  And  where  dieir  own  industry  is 
requisite  on  any  occasion,  nature,  by  implanting  in» 
stincts,  still  supplies  them  with  the  art^  and  guides 
them  to  their  good  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But 
man,  exposed  naked  and  indigent  to  the  rude  ele^ 
ments,  rises  slowly  from  that  helpless  state  by  the  care 
and  vigilance  of  his  parents ;  and,  having  attained  his 
utmost  growth  and  perfection,  reaches  only  a  capacity 
of  subsisting  by  hb  own  care  and  vigilance.  Every 
thing  is  sold  to  skill  and  labour ;  and  where  nature 
(umishes  the  materials,  they  are  still  rude  and  unfi- 
nished, till  industry,  ever  active  and  intelligent,  refines 

^  Or  the  nun  of  action  and  ▼irtue. 
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them  from  their  brute  state,  and  fits  t)iem  for  hnman 
use  and  conyenience. 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  O  man  !  the  beneficence  of 
nature ;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 
supplies  all  thy  necessities.  But  let  not  indolence,  un- 
der the  false  appearance  of  gratitude,  persuade  thee  to 
rest  contented  with  her  presents.  Wouldst  thou  re- 
turn to  the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  sky 
for  thy  covering,  and  to  stones  and  dubs  for  thy  de- 
fence against  the  ravenous  animals  of  the  desert? 
Then  return  also  to  thy  savage  manners,  to  thy  timo- 
rous superstition,  to  thy  brutal  ignorance,  and  sink 
thyself  below  those  animals  whose  condition  thou  ad- 
mirest  and  wouldst  so  fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  piu-ent,  Nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  has  filled  th^  whole  globe  with  materials 
to  employ  these  talents.  Harken  to  her  voice,  which 
so  plainly  tells  thee  that  thou  thyself  shouldst  also  be 
the  object  of  thy  industry,  and  that  by  art  and  atten- 
tion alone  thou  canst  acquire  that  ability  which  will 
raise  thee  to  thy  proper  station  in  the  universe.  Be* 
hold  this  artisan  who  converts  a  rude  and  shapeless 
stone  into  a  noble  metal ;  and,  moulding  that  metal  by 
his  cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  were,  by  magic,  every 
wea]3on  for  his  defence,  and  every  utensil  for  his  con- 
venience. He  has  not  this  skill  from  nature :  Use  and 
practice  have  taught  it  him ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  emu- 
late his  success^  thou  must  follow  his  laborious  foot- 
steps. 

But  while  thou  ambitiously  aspirest  to  perfecting  thy 
bodily  powers  and  &culties,  wouldst  thou  meanly  ne- 
glect thy  mind,  and,  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave 
it  still  rude  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  nature?     Far  be  such  folly  and  negligence  from* 
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every  rational  being*  If  nature  has  beien  frugal  in  her 
gifts  and  endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to 
supply  her  defects.  If  she  has  been  generous  and  li- 
beral, know  that  she  still  expects  industry  and  applica- 
tion on  our  part,  and  revenges  herself  in  proportion  to 
our  negligent  ingratitude.  The  richest  genius,  like  the 
most  fertile  soil,  when  uncultivated,  shoots  up  into  the 
rankest  weeds ;  and  instead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the 
pleasure  and  use  of  man,  produces,  to  its  slothful  own- 
er, the  most  abundant  crop  of  poisons. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  industry^  is  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness.  For  this  were  arts  invented,  sci- 
ences cultivated,  laws  ordained,  and  societies  modelled, 
by  the  most  profound  wisdom  of  patriots  and  legisla- 
tors. Even  the  lonely  savage,  who  lies  exposed  to  the 
inclemenQT  of  the  elements  and  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
foigets  not,  for  a  moment,  this  grand  object  of  his  be- 
ing. Ignorant  as  he  is  of  every  art  of  life,  he  still 
keeps  in  view  the  end  of  all  those  arts,  and  eagerly 
seeks  for  felicity  amidst  that  darkness  with  which  he  is 
environed.  But  as  much  as  the  wildest  savage  is  infe- 
rior to  the  polished  citizen,  who,  under  the  protection 
of  laws,  enjoys  every  convenience  which  industry  has 
invented,  so  much  is  this  citizen  himself  inferior  to  the 
man  of  virtue,  and  the  true  philosopher,  who  governs 
his  appetites,  subdues  his  passions,  and  has  learned, 
from  reason,  to  set  a  just  value  on  every  pursuit  and 
enjoyment.  For  is  there  an  art  and  apprenticeship  ne- 
cessary for  every  other  attainment  ?  And  is  there  no 
art  of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepts,  to  direct  us  in  this 
principal  concern  ?  Can  no  particular  pleasure  be  at- 
tained without  skill ;  and  can  the  whole  be  regulated, 
without  reflection  or  intelligence,  by  the  blind  guid- 
ance of  appetite  and  instinct  ?    Sbre  then  no  mistakes 
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are  ever  committed  in  this  affair ;  but  every  man,  how- 
ever dissolute  and  negligent,  proceeds  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  with  as  unerring  a  motion  as  that  which  the 
celestial  bodies  observe,  when,  conducted  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  they  roll  along  the  ethereal  plains. 
But  if  mistakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  conmiitted,  let 
us  register  these  mistakes;  let  us  consider  their  causes; 
let  us  weigh  their  importance ;  let  us  inquire  for  their 
f^nedies.  When  firom  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules 
of  conduct,  we  are  philosophers.  When  we  have  re- 
duced these  rules  to  practice,  we  are  sages. 

Like  many  subordinate  artists,  employed  to  form  the 
.  several  wheels  and  springs  of  ^a  machine,  such  are  those 
who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  He  is  the 
master  workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together, 
moves  them  according,  to  just  harmony  and  proportion, 
and  produces  true  felicity  as  the  result  of  their  conspir- 
ing order. 

While  thou  hast  such  an  alluring  object  in  view, 
shall  that  labour  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  thy  end,  ever  seem  burdensome  and  intoler- 
aUe?  Know,  that  this  labour  itself  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  the  felicity  to  which  thou  aspirest,  and  that 
every  enjoyment  soon  becomes  insipid  and  distasteful, 
when  not  acquired  by  fatigue  and  industry.  See  the 
hardy  hunters  rise  from  their  downy  couches,  shake  off 
the  slumbers  which  still  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye- 
lids, and,  ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with 
her  flaming  mantle;,  hasten  tp  the  forest.  They  leave 
behind,  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
plains,  animals  of  every  kind,  whose  flesh  furnishes  the 
most  delicious  fare,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
&tal  stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easy  a  pur- 
chase*    He  seeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itself  from 
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Ills  search,  or  flies  from  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself 
from  his  violence.  Having  exerted  in  the  chase  every 
passion  €£  the  mind,  and  every  member  of  the  body, 
he  then  finds  the  charms  of  rq>ose,  and  with  joy  com- 
pares his  pleasures  to  those  of  his  engaging  labours. 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  the  pur- 
suit even  of  the  most  worthless  prey,  which  frequently 
escapes  our  toils  ?  And  cannot  the  same  industry  rea*- 
der  the  cultivating  of  our  mind,  the  moderating  of  our 
passions,  the  enlightening  of  our  reason,  an  agreeable 
occupation;  while  we  are  every  day  sensible  of  our 
pn^ess,  and  behold  our  inward  features  and  count&- 
nanoe  brightening  incessantly  with  new  charms  ?  Be- 
gin by  cmring  yourself  of  this  lethargic  indolaice ;  the 
task  is  not  difficult :  You  need  but  taste  the  sweets  of 
hcmest  labour.  Proceed  to  learn  the  just  value  of 
every  pursuit ;  long  study  is  not  requisite :  Compare, 
though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the  body,  virtue  to 
fortune,  and  glory  to  pleasure.  You  will  then  per- 
ceive the  advantages  of  industry;  you  will  then  be 
sensible  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your  industry. 

In  vain  do  you  seek  repose  from  beds  of  roses :  In 
vain  do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  deli* 
cious  wines  and  fruits.  Your  indolence  itself  becomes 
a  fatigue;  your  pleasure  itself  creates  disgust  The 
mind,  unexercised,  finds  every  delight  insipid  and 
loathsome ;  and  ere  yet  the  body,  full  of  noxious  hu- 
mours, feels  the  torment  of  its  multiplied  diseases,  your 
nobler  part  is  sensible  of  the  invading  poison,  and 
seeks  in  vain  to  relieve  its  anxiety  by  new  pleasures, 
which  still  augment  the  fatal  malady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  this  eager  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  you  more  and  more  expose  yourself  to  for- 
tune and  accidents,  and  rivet  your  affections  on  exter- 
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nal  objects^  which  chance  may}  in  a  moment,  ravish 
from  you.  I  shall  suppose  that  your  indulgent  stars 
favour  you  still  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and 
possessions.  I  prove  to  you,  that,  even  in  the  midst 
of  your  luxurious  pleasures,  you  are  unhappy ;  and 
that,  by  too  much  indulgence,  you  are  incapable  of 
enjoying  what  prosperous  fortune  still  allows  you  to 
possess. 

But  surely  the  instability  of  fortune  is  a  considera* 
lion  not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Happiness 
cannot  possibly  exist  where  there  is  no  security ;  and 
^security  can  have  no  place  where  fortune  has  any  do- 
minion. Though  that  unstable  deity  should  not  exert 
her  rage  against  you,  the  dread  of  it  would  still  tor- 
ment you ;  would  disturb  your  slumbers,  haunt  your 
dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  most 
delicious  banquets. 

The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock,  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all 
the  malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  be- 
low ;  and  those  more  terrible  instruments  of  human 
fury  reach  not  to  so  sublime  a  height  The  sage, 
while  he  breathes  that  serene  air,  looks  down  with 
pleasure,  mixed  with  compassion,  on  the  errors  of 
mistaken  mortals,  who  blindly  seek  for  the  true  path 
of  life,  and  pursue  riches,  nobility,  honour,  or  power, 
for  genuine  felicity.  The  greater  part  he  beholds  dis- 
appointed of  their  fond  wishes:  Some  lament,  that 
haying  once  possessed  the  object  of  their  desires,  it  is 
ravished  from  them  by  envious  fortune ;  and  all  com- 
plain, that  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  can- 
not give  them  happiness,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their 
distracted  minds. 

But  does  the  sage  always  preserve  himself  in  this 
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philosophical  indifference,  and  rest  contented  with  la- 
mentiog  the  miseries  of  mankind,  without  ever  employ- 
iD^  himself  for  their  relief?  Dees  he  constantly  in- 
dulge this  severe  wisdom,  whidi,  by  pretending  to  ele- 
vate him  above  human  accidents,  does  in  reality  har- 
den his  heart,  and  render  him  careless  of  the  interests 
of  mankind,  mid  of  society?  No;  he  knows  that  in 
this  sullen  Apathy  neither  true  wisdom  nor  true  happi* 
ness  can  be  found*  He  feels  too  strongly  the  charm 
of  the  social  affections,  ever  to  counteract  so  sweet,  so 
natural,  so  virtuous  a  propensity.  Even  when,  bathed 
in  tears,  he  laments  the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  of 
his  country,  of  his  friends,  and,  unable  to  give  suc- 
cour, can  only  relieve  them  by  compassion ;  he  yet  re^ 
joices  in  the  generous  disposition,  and  feels  a  satisfac- 
tion superior  to  that  of  the  most  indulged  sense*  So 
engaging  are  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  that  they 
brighten  up  the  very  &ce  of  sorrow,  and  operate  like 
the  sun,  which,  shining  on  a  dusky  cloud  or  falling 
nun,  paints  on  them  the  most  glorious  colours  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the  social  virtues  display 
their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them, 
they  are  still  predominant*  As  sorrow  cannot  overcome 
them,  so  neither  can  sensual  pleasure  obscure  them* 
The  joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,  banish  not  the 
tender  sentiments  of  sjrmpatby  and  affection.  They 
even  derive  their  chief  influence  from  that  generous 
passion :  and  when  presented  alone,  afford  nothing  to 
the  unhappy  mind  but  lassitude  and  disgust  Behold 
this  sprightly  debauchee,  who  professes  a  contempt  of 
all  other  pleasures  but  those  of  wine  and  jollity :  Se- 
parate him  from  his  companions,  like  a  spark  from  a 
fire^  where  before  it  contributed  to  the  general  blaze.} 
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His  alacrity  suddenly  extinguishes ;  and,  though  sur- 
rounded with  every  other  means  of  delight,  he  loathes 
the  sumptuous  banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  most  ab- 
stracted study  and  speculation,  as  more  agreeable  and 
entertaining. 

But  the  social  passions  never  aJBTord  such  transport- 
ing pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the 
eyes  both  of  God  and  man,  as  when,  shaking  off  every 
earthly  mixture,  they  associate  themselves  with  the  sen- 
timents of  virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  wor- 
thy actions.  As  harmonious  colours  mutually  give  and 
receive  a  lustre  by  their  friendly  union,  so  do  these  en- 
nobling sentiments  of  the  human  mind.  See  the  tri- 
umph of  nature  in  parental  affection !  What  selfish  pas- 
sion, what  sensual  delight  is  a  match  for  it,  whether  a 
man  exults  in  the  jHTosperity  and  virtue  of  his  offspring, 
or  flies  to  their  succour  through  the  most  threatening 
and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passion,  you 
will  still  the  more  admire  its  shining  glories.  What 
charms  are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a 
friendship  founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude ! 
What  satisfaction  in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  com- 
forting the  afflicted,  in  raising  the  fallen,  and  in  stop- 
ping die  career  of  cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man, 
in  their  insults  over  the  good  and  virtuous  !  But  what 
supreme  joy  in  the  victories  over  vice  as  well  as  misery, 
when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wise  exhortation,  our 
fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their  passions,  re- 
form their  vices,  and  subdue  their  worst  enemies^  which 
inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms  ! 

But  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  human 
mind,  which,  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the 
divinest  and  most  enlarged  affections,  and,  carrying  its 
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attention  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its 
.benevdient  wishes  to  the  most  distant  posterity.  It  views 
liberty  and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  and 
devotes  itself,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  their  guar- 
dianship and  protection.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itself, 
carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public 
good,  and  ennoble  that  being  which  we  generously  sa- 
crifice for  the  interests  of  our  country.  Happy  the  man 
whom  indulgent  fbrtime  allows  to  pay  to  virtue  what  he 
owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of  what 
must  otherwise  be  ravished  from  him  by  cruel  necessity. 

In  the  true  sage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  can 
distinguish  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a 
resemblance  with  the  Divinity.  The  softest  benevo- 
lence, the  most  undaunted  resolution,  the  tenderest  sen- 
timents, the  most  sublime  love  of  virtue,  all  these  ani- 
mate successively  his  transported  bosom.  What  satis- 
faction, when  he  looks  within,  to  find  the  most  turbu- 
lent passions  tuned  to  just  harmony  and  concord,  and 
every  jarring  sound  banished  from  this  enchanting  music ! 
If  the  contemplation,  even  of  inanimate  beauty,  is  so  de- 
lightful ;  if  it  ravishes  the  senses,  even  when  the  fair 
form  is  foreign  to  us ;  what  must  be  the  effects  of  moral 
beauty?  and  what  influence  must  it  have,  when  it  em- 
bellishes our  own  mind,  and  is  the  result  of  our  own 
reflection  and  industry  ? 

Bid  ivhere  is  the  reward  of  virtue  F  And  what  recom- 
pense  has  Nature  provided  for  such  important  sacrifices 
as  those  of  life  and  fortune^  which  we  must  often  make 
to  it  ?  Oh,  sons  of  earth  !  Are  ye  ignorant  of  the  va- 
lue of  this  celestial  mistress  ?  And  do  ye  meanly  inquire 
for  her  portion,  when  ye  observe  her  genuine  charms  ? 
But  know,  that  Nature  has  been  indulgent  to  human 
weakness,  and  has  not  left  this  favourite  child  naked 
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and  unendowed.  She  has  provided  virtue  with  the 
richest  dowry ;  but  being  careful  lest  the  allurements 
of  interest  should  engage  such  suitors  as  were  insensi- 
ble of  the  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  she  has 
wisely  provided,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms 
but  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already  transported 
with  the  love  of  virtue.  Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue, 
the  sweet  reward  pf  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant 
crown  which  covers  the  thoughtful  head  of  the  disin- 
terested patriot,  or  the  dusty  brow  of  the  victorious 
warrior.  Elevated  by  so  sublime  a  prize,  the  man  of 
virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  allurements 
of  pleasure,  and  all  the  menaces  of  danger.  Death 
itself  loses  its  terrors,  when  he  considers,  that  its  do- 
minion extends  only  over  a  part  of  him,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of  tlie  elements,  and 
the  endless  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  he  is  assured 
of  an  immortal  fame  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 

There  surely  is  a  Being  who  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse, and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  has 
reduced  the  jarring  elements  into  just  order  and  pro- 
portion. Let  speculative  reasoners  dispute,  how  &r 
this  beneficent  Being  extends  his  care,  and  whether  he 
prolongs  our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to 
bestow  on  virtue  its  just'  reward,  ^nd  render  it  fully  tri- 
umphant. The  man  of  morals,  without  deciding  any 
thing  on  so  dubious  a  subject,  is  satisfied  with  the  por- 
tion marked  out  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
all  things.  Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  farther  re- 
ward prepared  for  him ;  but  if  disappointed,  he  thinks 
not  virtue  an  empty  name ;  but,  justly  esteeming  it  its 
own  reward,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  bounty  of 
his  Creator,  who,  by  calling  him  into  existence,  has 
thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  once  acquiring 
so  invaluable  a  possession. 
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To  some  philosophers  it  appear^  matter  of  surprise, 
t|iat  all  mankind,  possessing  the  same  nature,  and  be- 
ing endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  differ 
so  widely  in  their  pursuits  and  inclinations,  and  that 
one  should  utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  sought  after 
by  another.  To  some  it  appears  matter  of  still  mor^ 
^lirprise,  that  a  mjui  should  di^er  so  widely  from  him- 
self at  different  times ;  and,  after  possession,  reject  witl^ 
disdain  what  before  was  the  object  of  all  his  vows  and 
wishes.  To  me  this  fev^pbh  uncertainty  and  irresolu-r 
tion,  in  human  condupt,  seems  altogether  unavoidable; 
nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tran- 
quillity or  satisfaction,  while  det^Mned  in  the  ignoble 
pursuits  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applause.  The 
Pivinity  is  a  boundless  ocean  of  bliss  and  glory :  Hu- 
man minds  are  smaller  streams,  which,  arising  at  first 
from  this  oceaq,  seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings^ 
to  return  to  it,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  that  immensiT 
ty  of  perfection.    When  checked  in  this  natural  course 
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by  vice  or  follyy  they  become  furious  and  enraged ;  and, 
swelling  to  a  torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devas- 
tation on  the  neighbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expres- 
sion, each  recommends  his  own  pursuit,  and  invites  the 
credulous  hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners. The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  sensibly 
feels,  even  amid  the  highest  success,  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  all  those  pleasures  which  detain  it  from  its 
true  object.  I  examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  en- 
joyment ;  I  measure  the  vehemence  of  his  desire,  and 
the  importance  of  his  object ;  I  find  that  all  his  happi- 
ness proceeds  only  from  that  hurry  of  thought,  which 
takes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his  view  from  his 
guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment  after ;  he 
has  now  enjoyed  the  pleasure  which  he  fondly  sought 
after.  The  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery  returns  upon 
him  with  double  anguish:  His  mind  tormented  with 
fear  and  remorse ;  his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and 
satiety. 

But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  person- 
age, presents  himself  boldly  to  our  censure ;  and,  as- 
suming the  title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  morals, 
offers  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He 
challenges  with  a  visible,  though  concealed  impatience, 
our  approbation  and  applausie;  and  seems  offended, 
that  we  should  hesitate  a  monient  before  we  break  out 
into  admiration  of  his  virtue.  Seeing  this  impatience, 
I  hesitate  still  more ;  I  begin  to  examine  the  motives 
of  his  seeming  virtue.:  But,  behold !  ere  I  can  enter 
upon  this  inqtfiry,  he  flings  himself  from  me ;  and,  ad- 
dressing his  discourse  to  that  crowd  of  heedless  audi- 
tors, fondly  amuses  them  by  his  magnificent  preten- 
sions. 
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O  philosopher  !  thy  wisdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue 
unprofitable.  Thou  seekest  the  ignorant  applauses  of 
men,  not  the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience, 
or  the  more  solid  approbation  of  that  Being,  who,  with 
one  r^ard  of  his  dl-seeing  eye,  penetrates  the  uni- 
verse. Thou  surely  art  conscious  of  the  hollowness  of 
thy  pretended  probity ;  whilst  calling  thyself  a  citizen, 
a  son,  a  friend,  thou  forgettest  thy  higher  sovereign, 
thy  true  father,  thy  greatest  benefactor.  Where  is  the 
adoration  due  to  infinite  perfection,  whence  every  thing 
good  and  valuable  is  derived  !  Where  is  the  gratitude 
owing  to  thy  Creator,  who  called  thee  forth  from  no- 
thing, who  placed  thee  in  all  these  relations  to  thy  fel-* 
low-creatures,  and,  requiring  thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of 
each  relation,  forbids  thee  to  neglect  what  thou  owest 
to  himself,  the  most  perfect  being,  to  whom  thou  art 
connected  by  the  closest  tie  ? 

But  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol.  Thou  worshippest 
thy  imaginary  perfections ;  or  rather,  sensible  of  thy 
real  imperfections,  thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the 
world,  and  to  please  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ig-t 
norant  admirers.  Thus,  not  content  with  neglecting 
what  is  most  excellent  in  the  universe,  thou  desirest  to 
substitute  in  his  place  what  is  most  vile  and  contempt-^ 
ible. 

Consider  all  the  works  of  mens  hands,  all  the  inven- 
tions of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  affectest  so  nice  a 
discernment.  Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect 
production  still  proceeds  from  the  most  perfect  thought, 
Und  that  it  is  mind  alone  which  we  admire,  while  wis 
bestow  our  applause  on  the  graces  of  a  well-propor- 
tioned statue,  or  the  symmetry  of  a  noble  pile.  The 
statuary,  the  architect,  come  still  in  view,  and  makes 
us  reflect  on  the  beauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance, 
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which,  from  a  heap  of  unformed  matter,  could  extract 
such  expressions  and  proportions.  >This  superior  beau* 
ty  of  thought  and  intelligence  thou  thyself  acknowledg- 
est,  while  thou  invitest  us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  con- 
duct, the  harmony  of  affections,  the  dignity  of  senti^^ 
ments,  and  all  those  graces  of  a  mind  which  chiefly 
pierit  our  attention.  But  why  stoppest  thou  short? 
Seest  thou  nothing  farther  that  is  valuable?  Amid 
thy  rapturous  applauses  of  beauty  and  order,  art  thou 
still  ignorant  where  is  to  be  found  the  most  consum* 
mate  beauty,  the  most  perfect  order  ?  Compare  the 
works  of  art  with  those  of  nature.  The  one  are  but 
imitations  of  the  other.  The  nearer  art  approaches  to 
nature,  the  more  perfect  is  it  esteemed.  But  still  how 
wide  are  its  nearest  approaches,  and  what  an  immense 
interval  may  be  observed  between  them  !  Art  copies 
only  the  outside  of  nature,  leaving  the  inward  and 
more  admirable  springs  and  principles  as  exceeding 
her  imitation,  as  beyond  her  comprehension.  Art  co- 
pies only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  despairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  are  so 
astonishing  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  original.  Can 
we  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelligence 
and  a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous 
contrivance  of  the  universe  ?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as 
not  to  feel  the  warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  adora- 
tion upon  the  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  Being, 
so  infinitely  good  and  wise? 

The  most  perfect  happiness  surely  must  arise  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object  But 
what  more  perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where 
is  beauty  to  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe,  or 
virtue  which  can  be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  Deity  ?    If  aught  can  diminish  the  plea- 
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sure  of  this  conten^>lation,  it  must  be  either  the  nar* 
rowness  of  our  feculties,  which  conceals  from  us  the 
greatest  part  of  these  beauties  and  perfections,  or  the 
shortness  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  sufficient 
to  instruct  us  in  them.  But  it  is  our  comfort,  tliat  if 
we  employ  worthily  the  fiu^ulties  here  assigned  us,  they 
will  be  enlarged  in  another  state  of  existence,  so  as  to 
render  us  more  suitable  worshippers  of  our  Maker ; 
and  that  the  task,  which  can  never  be  finished  in  time^ 
will  be  the  business  of  an  eternity. 
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THE  SCEPTIC. 


I  HAVE  long  entertained  a  suspicion  with  regard  ta 
the  decisions  of  philosophers  upon  all  subjects,  and 
found  in  myself  a  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than 
assent  to  their  conclusions.  There  is  one  mistake  to 
which  they  seem  liable,  almost  without  exception ;  they 
confine  too  much  their  principles,  and  make  no  account 
of  that  vast  variety  which  nature  has  so  much  affected 
in  all  her  operations.  When  a  philosopher  has  once 
laid  hold  of  a  favourite  principle,  which  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  manv  natural  effects,  he  extends  the  same 
principle  over  the  whole  creation,  and  reduces  to  it 
every  phenomenon,  though  by  the  most  violent  and 
absurd  reasoning.  Our  own  mind  being  narrow  and 
contracted,  we  cannot  extend  our  conception  to  the  va« 
riety  and  extent  of  nature,  but  imagine  that  she  is  as 
much  bounded  in  her  operations  as  we  are  in  our  spe- 
culation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philosophers  is  to  be 
suspected  on  any  occasion,  it  is  in  their  reasonings 
concerning  human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining 
happiness.  In  that  case  they  are  led  astray,  not  only 
by  the  narrowness  of  their  understandings,  but  by  that 
also  of  their  passions.    Almost  every  one  has  a  predo- 
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Boinant  indination,  to  which  his  other  desires  and  af- 
fections submit,  and  which  governs  him,  though  per- 
haps with  some  intervals,  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  apprehend,  that  any 
thing  which  appears  totally  indiffisrent  to  him  cui  ever 
give  enjoyment  to  any  person,  or  can  possess  charms 
which  altogether  escape  his  observation.  His  own 
pursuits  are  always,  in  his  account,  the  most  engaging, 
the  objects  of  his  passion  the  most  valuable,  and  the 
road  which  he  pursues  the  only  one  that  leads  to  hap- 
piness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  mo- 
ment, there  are  many  obvious  instances  and  arguments 
sufficient  to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  enlarge 
their  maxims  and  principles.  Do  they  not  see  the 
vast  variety  of  inclinations  and  pursuits  among  our 
q>ecies,  where  each  man  seems  fully  satisfied  with  his 
own  course  of  life,  and  would  esteem  it  the  greatest 
nnhappiness  to  be  confined  to  that  of  his  neighbour  ? 
Do  they  not  feel  in  themselves,  that  what  pleases  at 
one  time,  displeases  at  another,  by  the  change  of  incli* 
nation^  and  that  it  is  not  in  their  power,  by  their  ut- 
most effi3rts,  to  recal  that  taste  or  appetite  which  for-* 
merly  bestowed  charms  on  what  now  appears  indiffer-r 
ent  or  disagreeable  ?  What  is  the  meaning  therefore 
of  those  general  preferences  of  the  town  or  country 
life,  of  a  life  of  action  or  one  of  pleasure,  of  retirement 
or  socie^ ;  when,  besides  the  difierent  inclinations  of 
different  men,  every  one's  experience  may  convince 
him  that  each  of  these  kinds  of  life  is  agreeable  in  its 
turn,  and  tliat  their  variety  or  their  judicious  mixture 
chi^y  contributes  to  the  rendering  all  of  them  agree* 
able? 
•   But  shall  this  business  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at 
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adventures  ?  and  must  a  man  only  consult  his  humour 
and  inclination,  in  order  to  determine  his  course  of 
Ufi^  without  employing  his  reason  to  inform  him  wh^ 
road  is  preferable,  and  leads  most  surely  to.  happiness? 
Is  there  no  difference,  then,  between  one  i  man's  com 
duct  and  another  ?  ^ 

I  answer,  there  is  a  great  difference.  :  One  man,  fol-* 
lowing  his  inclination,  in  choosing  his  course  of  life, 
may  employ  much  surer  means  for  succeeding  than  an? 
other,  who  is  led  by  his  inclination  into  the  same  course 
of  life,  and  pursues  the  same  object  Are  riches  tJu^  ,chirf 
obf'ect  of  your  desires  F  Acquire  skill  in  your  pixxfession ; 
be  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  enlarge  the  circle  of 
your  fiiends  and  acquaintance;  a^oid  pleasure  and  ex- 
pense ;  and  never  be  generous,  but  with  a  view  of  gain«» 
ing  more  than  you  could  save  by  frugality.  fVMd  you 
acquire  the  public  esteem  F  Guard  equally  against  the 
extremes  of  arrogance  and  fawning.  ,  Let.it  i^p^ar  that 
you  set  a  value  upon  yourself,  but  without  despising 
others.  If  you  fidl  into  either  of  the  extremes,,  you 
either  provoke  men's,  pride  by  your  insolence,,  or  teach 
them  to  despise  you  by  your  timorous  submission,  and 
by  the  mean  opinion  which  you  seem  to  entertain  of 
yoursel£ 

These,  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence 
and  discretion ;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his 
child,  and  wh|it  every  man  of  sense  pursues  in  the 
course  of  life  which  he  has  chosen. — What. is  it.  then 
you  desire  more  ?  Do  you  come  to  a  philosopher  as  to 
a  cunning  man^  to.  learn  something  by  magic  or  witdi* 
craft,  beyond  what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence 
and  discretion  ?— Yes ;  we  come  Xo  a  philosopher  to  be 
instructed,  how  we  shall  choose  our  ends,  more  than 
the  means  for  attaining  these  ends ;  We  want  to  know 
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what  desire  we  shall  gratify^  what  passion  we  shall  com- 
ply with,  what  appetite  we  shall  indulge.  As  to  the 
resty  we  trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general  ma^' 
xims  of  the  world,  for  our  instruction. 

I  am  Sony,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher ;  for  I  find  your  questions  very  perplexing,  and 
am  in  danger,  if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  severe,  of 
passing  for  a  pedant  and  scholastic ;  if  it  be  too  easy 
and  firee,  of  being  taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  im* 
morality.  However,  to  satisfy  you,  I  shall  deliver  my 
opinion  upon  the  matter,  and  shall  only  desire  you  to 
esteem  it  of  as  little  consequence  as  I  do  myself.  By 
that  means  you  will  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your  ri- 
dicule nor  your  anger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle  which  we  learn 
from  philosophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as 
certain  and  undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself, 
valuable  or  despicable,  desirable  or  hateful,  beautiful 
or  deformed ;  but  that  these  attributes  arise  firom  the 
particular  constitution  and  fabric  of  human  sentiment 
and  affection.  What  seems  the  most  delicious  food  to 
one  animal,  appears  loathsome  to  another ;  what  affects 
the  feeling  of  one  with  delight,  produces  uneasiness  m 
another.  This  is  confessedly  the  case  with  regard  to 
all  the  bodily  senses.  But,  if  we  examine  the  mattep 
more  accurately,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  observa<^ 
tion  holds  even  where  the  mind  concurs  with  the  body; 
and  mingles  its  sentiment  with  the  exterior  appetite* 

Desire  this  passionate  lover  to  give  you  a  character 
ef  his  mistress :  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  describe  her  charms,  and  will  ask  you  very 
seriously,  if  ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddess 
or  an  angel  ?  If  you  answer  that  you  never  were,  he 
will  then  say  that  it  b  impossible  for  you  to  form  a  con- 
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ception  of  such  divine  beauties  as  those  which  his  chai^ 
mer  possesses ;  so  complete  a  shape ;  such  well-propor- 
tioDed  features ;  so  engaging  an  air ;  such  sweetness  of 
disposition;  such  gaiety  of  humour.  You  can  infer 
nothing,  however,  from  all  this  discourse,  but  that  the 
poor  man  is  in  love ;  and  that  the  general  appetite  be-; 
tween  the  sexes,  which  nature  has  infused  into  all  anir 
inals,  is  in  him  determined  to  a  particular  object  by 
some  qualities  which  give  him  pleasure.  The  same  dir 
vine  creature,  not  only  to  a  different  animal,  but  also 
to  a  different  man,  appears  a  n^ere  mortal  being,  and  is 
beheld  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  favour 
of  their  offspring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless  infant  sees 
the  light,  though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a  despi- 
cable and  a  miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond 
parent  with  the  utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to 
every  other  object,  however  perfect  and  accomplished. 
The  passion  alone,  arising  from  the  original  structure 
and  formation  of  human  nature,  bestows  a  value  on  the 
most  insignificant  object. 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  farther,  and  may 
conclude  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  an4 
feeling  the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronoun- 
ces one  object  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful 
and  amiable ;  I  say  that,  even  in  this  case,  those  qua- 
lities are  not  really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  entirely 
to  the  sentiment  of  that  mind  which  blanies  or  praises. 
I  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  pro- 
position evident,  and,  as  it  were,  palpable,  to  negligent 
thinkers ;  because  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mind  than  in  mpst  feelings  of  t|ie  body, 
and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in  the  inward  than 
in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind.     There  is  some^ 
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thing  approaching  to  principles  in  mental  taste;  and 
critics  can  reason  and  dispute  more  plausibly  than  cooks 
or  perfumers.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  this 
uniformity  among  human  kind  hinders  not,  but  that 
there  b  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  sentiments  of 
beauty  and  worth,  and  that  education,  custom,  preju- 
dice, caprice,  and  humour,  frequently  vary  our  taste  of 
this  kind.  You  will  never  convince  a  man,  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  Italian  music,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  foU 
low  its  intricacies,  that  a  Scots  tune  is  not  preferable. 
You  have  not  even  any  single  argument  beyond  your 
own  taste,  which  you  can  employ  in  your  behalf:  And 
to  your  antagonist  his  particular  taste  will  always  ap-r 
pear  a  more  convincing  argument  to  the  contrary.  If 
yoo  be  wise,  each  of  you  will  allow  that  the  other  may 
be  in  the  right ;  and  having  many  other  instances  of 
this  diversity  of  taste,  you  will  both  confess,  that  beauty 
and  worth  are  merely  of  a  relative  nature,  and  consist 
in  an  agreeable  sentiment,  produced  by  an  object  in  a 
particular  mind,  according  to  the  peculiar  structure  and 
constitution  of  that  mind. 

By  this  diversify  of  sentiment,  observable  in  human 
kind,  nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  sen^^ 
sible  of  her  authority,  and  let  us  see  what  surprising 
changes  she  could  produce  on  the  passions  and  desires 
of  mankind,  merely  by  the  change  of  their  inward  fa^r 
brie,  without  any  alteration  on  the  objects.  The  vul- 
gar may  even  be  convinced  by  this  argument  But 
men,  accustomed  to  thinking,  may  draw  a  more  con- 
vincing, at  least  a  more  general  argument,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject 

.  In  the  operation  of  reasoning,  the  mind  does  nothing 
but  run  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand 
in  reality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  them,  or  dimi- 
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nisbing  any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolo- 
maic  and  Copemican  systems,  I  endeavour  only,  by 
my  inquiries,  to  know  the  real  situation  of  the  planets ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavour  to  give  them,  in 
my  conception,  the  same  relations  that  they  bear  to- 
wards each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation 
of  the  mind,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  always  a  real, 
though  often  an  unknown  standard,  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  nor  is  truth  or  falsehood  variable  by  the  vari- 
ous apprehensions  of  mankind.  Though  all  human 
race  should  for  ever  conclude  that  the  sun  moves,  and 
the  earth  remains  at  rest,  the  sun  stirs  not  an  inch 
from  his  place  for  all  these  reasonings ;  and  such  con- 
clusions are  eternally  false  and  erroneous. 

But  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  qualities  of 
beautifid  and  deformedj  desirable  and  odious^  as  with 
truth  and  falsehood*  In  the  former  ease,  the  mind  i$ 
not  content  with  merely  surveying  its  objects,  as  they 
stand  in  themselves :  It  also  feels  a  sentiment  of  de^ 
light  or  uneasiness,  approbation  or  blame,  consequent 
to  that  survey ;  and  this  sentiment  determines  it  to  affix 
the  epithet  beautiful  or  deformed^  desirable  or  odious. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  this  sentiment  must  depend 
upon  the  particular  fabric  or  structure  of  the  mind, 
which  enables  such  particular  forms  to  operate  in  sadi 
a  particular  manner,  and  produces  a  sympathy  or  con- 
formity between  the  mind  and  its  objects.  Vary  the 
structure  of  the  mind  or  inward  organs,  the  45entiment 
no  longer  follows,  though  the  form  remains  the  same. 
The  sentiment  being  different  from  the  object,  and 
arising  from  its  operation  upon  the  organs  of  the  mind, 
an  alteration  upon  the  latter  must  vary  the  effect;  nor 
can  the  same  object,  presented  to  a  mind  totally  difier* 
ent,  produce  the  same  sentiment. 
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condiision  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  of  himself, 
without  much  philosophy,  where  the  seutiment  is  evi- 
dently distinguishable  from  the  object*  Who  is  not 
sensible  that  power,  and  glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not 
desirable  of  themselves,  but  derive  all  their  value  from 
the  structure  erf"  human  passions,  which  begets  a  desire 
towards  such  particular  pursuits  ?  But  with  r^ard  to 
beau^,  either  natural  or  moral,  the  case  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  different.  The  agreeable  quality  is 
thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the  sentiment ;  and 
that  merely  because  the  sentiment  is  not  so  turbulent 
and  violent  as  to  distinguish  itself^  in  an  evident  man- 
ner, from  the  perc^tion  of  the  object. 

But  a  little  reflection  suffices  to  dbtinguish  them. 
A  man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  and  ellipses  of 
the  Ccpemican  system,  and  all  the  irregular  spirals  of 
the  Pfeolomaic,  without  perceiving  that  the  former  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  fully  ex« 
plained  every  quality  of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any 
proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reason  b 
evident.  Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle^  It  lies 
not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are  all  equally 
distant  from  a  conunon  centre.  It  is  only  the  effect, 
which  that  figure  produces  upon  a  mind,  whose  parti* 
cular  fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of  such 
sentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  cir- 
cle, or  seek  it,  either  by  your  senses,  or  by  mathemati- 
cal reasonings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleasure  in 
reading  Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  ^neas's  voyage 
by  the  map,  might  perfectly  understand  the  meaning 
of  every  Latin  word  employed  by  that  divine  author ; 
and,  consequently,  might  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
whole  narration.    He  would  even  have  a  more  distinct 
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idea  of  it,  than  they  could  attain  who  had  not  studied 
so  exactly  the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew, 
therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poem  :  But  he  was  igno^ 
rant  of  its  beauty,  because  the  beauty,  properly  speak- 
ing, lies  not  in  the  poem,  but  in  the  sentiment  or  taste 
of  the  reader.  And  where  a  man  has  no  such  delicacy 
of  temper  as  to  make  him  feel  this  sentiment,  he  must 
be  ignorant  of  the  beauty,  though  possessed  of  the 
science  and  understanding  of  an  angel.  "* 

The  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  object  which  any  person  pur- 
sues, that  we  can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  merely 
from  the  passion  with  which  he  pursues  it,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  he  meets  with  in  his  pursuit  Objects  have 
absolutely  no  worth  of  value  in  themselves.  They  de- 
rive their  worth  merely  from  the  passion.  If  that  be 
strong  and  steady,  and  successful,  the  person  is  happy. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  but  a  little  miss, 
dressed  in  a  new  gown  for  a  dancing-school  ball,  re- 
ceives as  complete  enjoyment  as  the  greatest  orator^ 
who  triumphs  in  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  while 


"  Were  I  not  afhdd  of  appearing  too  pfailosopbical,  I  should  remind 
mj  reader  of  that  famous  doctrine,  supposed  to  be  fully  proved  in  mcK 
dem  times,  '  That  tastes  and  colours,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  lie 
not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in  the  sens^  *  The  case  is  the  same  with 
beauty  and  deformity,  Yirtue  and  rice.  This  doctrine,  however,  takes  off 
no  more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  quslities,  than  from  that  of  the 
former;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  critics  or  moralisttr 
Though  colours  were  allowed  to  li^  OQly  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or 
painters  ever  be  less  regarded  or  esteemed  ?  There  is  a  sufficient  uni- 
formity in  the  senses  and  feelings  of  mankind,  to  make  all  these  qualitiea 
the  olijecte  of  art  and  reasoning,  and  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on 
Hfe  and  manners.  And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  discovery  above  men? 
tioned  in  natural  philosophy,  makes  ne  alteration  on  action  and  conduct, 
why  should  a  like  discovery  in  moral  philosophy  make  any  alteration  ? 
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he  governs  the  passions  and  resolutions  of  a  numerous 
assembly. 

All  the  difference^  therefore,  between  One  man  tod 
another,  with  regard  to  life,  consists  either  in  the  pas- 
siotij  or  in  the  enjoyment:  And  these  differences  are 
sufficient  to  produce  the  wide  extremes  of  happiness 
and  misery. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  neither  be  too  vio- 
lent, nor  too  remiss.  In  the  first  case,  the  mind  is  in 
a  perpetual  hurry  and  tumult ;  in  the  second,  it  sinks 
into  a  disagreeable  indolence  and  lethargy. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  benign  and  social, 
not  rough  or  fierce.  The  affections  of  the  latter  kind 
are  not  near  so  agreeable  to  the  feeling  as  those  of  the 
former.  Who  will  compare  rancour  and  animosity, 
envy  and  reveoffe,  to  friendship,  benignity,  clemency, 
and  gratitude  r 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerful  and  gay, 
not  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A  prc^nsity  to  hope 
and  joy  is  real  riches ;  one  to  fear  and  sorrow,  resX 
poverty. 

Some  passions  or  inclinations,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  object,  are  not  so  steady  or  constant  as  others, 
nor  convey  such  durable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Phi^ 
losopkical  devotion^  for  instance,  like  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  poet,  is  the  transitory  effect  of  high  i^rits,  great  lei- 
sure, a  fine  genius,  and  a  habit  of  study  and  contem* 
plation :  But  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances, 
an  abstract,  invisible  object,  like  that  which  natural  re* 
ligion  alone  presents  to  us,  cannot  long  actuate  the 
mind,  or  be  of  any  moment  in  life.  To  render  the  pas- 
sion of  continuance,  we  must  find  some  method  of  af«> 
fecttng  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  must  embrace 
some  historical  as  well  as  philosophical  account  of  tba 
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Divinity.     Popular  superstitions  and  observances  are 
even  found  to  be  of  use  in  this  particular. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  different,  yet  we 
may  safely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a  life  of  pleasure 
cannot  support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business,  but  is 
much  more  subject  to  satiety  and  disgust.  The  amuse- 
ments which  are  the  most  durable,  have  all  a  mixture 
of  application  and  attention  in  them ;  such  as  gaming 
and  hunting.  And  in  general,  business  and  action  fill 
up  all  the  great  vacancies  in  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the  best  disposed  for  any 
enjoyment^  the  object  is  often  wanting :  And  in  this  re- 
spect, the  passions,  which  pursue  external  objects,  con^ 
tribute  not  so  much  to  happiness  as  those  which  rest  in 
ourselves ;  since  we  are  neither  so  certain  of  attainmg 
such  objects,  nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them.  A  pas- 
sion for  learning  is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happi^^ 
ness,  to  one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  great  strength  of  mind  $ 
and  even  when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not 
much  afPected  by  a  disappointment,  but  renew  their 
application  and  industry  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  happiness  than  such  a 
turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  hu- 
man life,  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  vitfu* 
ous :  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and 
employment,  renders  us  sensible  to  the  social  passions» 
steels  the  heart  against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  reduces 
the  affections  to  a  just  moderation,  makes  our  own 
thoughts  an  entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather 
to  the  pleasures  of  society  and  conversation  than  to 
those  of  the  senses.  This,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be 
obvious  to  the  most  careless  reasoner,  that  all  disposi- 
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lions  of  mind  are  not  alike  favourable  to  happiness, 
and  that  one  passion  or  hiimour  may  be  extremely  de- 
sinble,  while*  another  is  equally  disagreeable*  And, 
indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  life 
depends  upon  the  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  one  situation 
€(  affiiirs,  in  itself,  preferable  to  another.  Good  and 
ill,  both  natural  and  moral,  are  entirely  relative  to  hu- 
man sentiment  and  affection.  No  man  would  ever  be 
vnh^py,  could  he  alter  his  feelings.  Proteus-like,  he 
would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  continual  alterations  ci 
his  shape  and  form. 

But  of  this  resource  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure^ 
deprived  us.  The  fabric  and  constitution  of  our  mind 
no  more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  body. 
The  generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  smallest  no* 
tion  that  any  alteration  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  de- 
sirable. As  a  stream  necessarily  follows  the  several 
inclinations  of  the  ground  on  which  it  runs,  so  are  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  part  of  mankind  actuated  by 
their  natural  propensities.  Such  are  effectually  ex- 
cluded from  all  pretensions  to  philosophy,  and  the  me^ 
dicine  cf  the  mind^  so  much  boasted.  But  even  upon 
the  wise  and  thoughtful,  nature  has  a  prodigious  influ- 
ence ;  nor  is  it  always  in  a  man's  power,  by  the  utmost 
art  and  industry,  to  correct  his  temper,  and  attain  that 
virtuous  character  to  which  he  aspires.  The  empire 
of  phQosophy  extends  over  a  few ;  and  with  regard  to 
these  too,  her  authority  is  very  weak  and  limited. 
Men  may  well  be  sensible  of  the  value  of  virtue,  and 
may  desire  to  attain  it ;  but  it  is  not  always  certain 
that  they  will  be  successful  in  their  wishes. 

Whoever  considers,  without  prejudice,  the  course 
of  human  actions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  almost 
entirely  ^ided  by  constitution  and  temper,  and  that 
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general  maxims  have  little  influence,  but  so  &r  as  they 
affect  our  taste  or  sentiment     If  a  man  have  a  lively 
sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  with  moderate  passions, 
his  conduct  will  always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
morality :  or  if  he  depart  from  them,  his  return  will 
be  easy  and  expeditious.     On  the  other  hand,  where 
one  is  born  of  so  perverse  a  frame  of  mind,  of  so  cal- 
lous and  insensible  a  disposition,  as  to  have  no  relish 
for  virtue  and  humanity,  no  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  no  desire  of  esteem  and  applause,  such  a 
one  must  be  allowed  entirely  incurable ;  nor  is  there 
any  remedy  in  philosophy.     He  reaps  no  satisfaction 
but  from  low  and  sensual  objects,  or  from  the  indul'- 
gence  of  malignant  passions :  He  feels  no  remorse  to 
control  his  vicious  inclinations  :    He  has  not  even  that 
sense  or  taste,  which  is  requisite  to  make  him  desire  a 
better  character.     For  my  part,  I   know  not  how  I 
should  address  myself  to  such  a  one,  or  by  what  ar- 
guments I  should  endeavour  to  reform  him.     Should  I 
tell  him  of  the  inward  satisfaction  which  results  from 
laudable  and  humane  actions,  and  delicate  pleasure  of 
disinterested  love  and  friendship,   the  lasting  enjoys- 
ments  of  a  good  name  and  an  established  character,  he 
might  still  reply,  that  these  were,  perhaps,  pleasures 
to  such  as  were  susceptible  of  them ;  but  that,  for  his 
part,  he  finds  himself  of  a  quite  different  turn  and  dis« 
position.     1  must  repeat  it,  my  philosophy  affords  no 
remedy  in  such  a  case ;  nor  could  I  do  any  thing  but 
lament  this  person's  unhappy  condition.     But  then  I 
ask.  If  any  other  philosophy  can  afford  a  remedy ;  or 
if  it  be  possible,  by  any  system,  to  render  all  mankind 
virtuous,  however  perverse  may  be  their  natural  frame 
of  mind  ?  Experience  will  soon  convince  us  of  the  con* 
trary ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  perhaps,  the 
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chief  benefit  which  results  from  philosophy,  arises  in 
an  indirect  manner,-  and  proceeds  more  from  its  secret 
insensible  influence,  than  from  its  immediate  applica- 
tion. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  serious  attention  to  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts  softens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and 
cherishes  those  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
honour  consists.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that 
a  man  of  taste  and  learning  is  not,  at  least,  an  honest 
man,  whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of 
his  mind  to  speculative  studies  must  mortify  in  him  the 
passions  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  must,  at  the 
same  time,  give  him  a  greater  sensibility  of  all  the  de- 
cencies and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a  moral 
distinction  in  characters  and  manners ;  nor  is  his  sense 
of  this  kind  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
much  increased,  by  speculation. 

Besides  such  insensible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be 
produced  by  study  and  application.  The  prodigious 
efiects  of  education  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is 
not  altogether  stubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit 
of  many  alterations  from  its  original  make  and  struc- 
ture. Let  a  man  propose  to  himself  the  model  of  a 
character  which  he  approves:  Let  him  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  those  particulars  in  which  his  own  cha- 
racter deviates  from  this  model :  Let  him  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  over  himseli^  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  con- 
tinual efibrt,  from  the  vices,  towards  the  virtues ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but,  in  time,  he  will  find,  in  his  temper, 
an  alteration  for  the  better. 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the 
mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  dispositions  and  in- 
clinations.    A  man,  who  continues  in  a  course  of  so- 
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briety  and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  disorder :  If 
he  engage  in  business  or  study,  indolence  wiU  seem  a 
punishment  to  him :  If  he  constrain  himself  to  practise 
beneficence  and  affability,  he  wiU  soon  abhor  all  in^ 
stances  of  pride  and  violence.  Where  one  is  thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  virtuous  course  of  life  is  prefer- 
able ;  if  he  have  but  resolution  enough,  for  some  time, 
to  impose  a  violence  on  himself;  his  reformation  needs 
not  be  despaired  of.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  con- 
viction and  this  resolution  never  can  have  place,  un- 
less a  man  be,  bdbre  hand,  tolerably  virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philoso- 
phy: It  insensibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points 
out  to  us  those  dispositions  which  we  should  endea- 
vour to  attain,  by  a  constant  bent  of  mind,  and  by  re- 
peated habit.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to 
have  great  influence ;  and  I  must  entertain  doubts  con- 
cerning all  those  exhortations  and  consolations,  which 
are  in  such  vogue  among  speculative  reasoners. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  no  objects  are,  in 
themselves,  desirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  despi- 
cable ;  but  that  ol:jects  acquire  these  qualities  from  the 
particular  character  and  constitution  of  the  mind  which 
surveys  them.  To  diminish,  therefore,  or  augment 
any  person's  value  for  an  object,  to  excite  or  moderate 
his  passions,  there  are  no  direct  arguments  or  reasons, 
which  can  be  employed  with  any  force  or  influence. 
The  catching  of  flies,  like  Domitian,  if  it  give  more 
pleasure,  is  preferable  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts, 
like  William  Rufus,  or  conquering  of  kingdoms  like 
Alexander. 

But  though  tiie  value  of  every  object  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  sentiment  or  passion  of  every  indi- 
'  vidual,  we  may  observe,  that  the  passion,  in  pronounc- 
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ing  its  verdict,  considers  not  the  object  simply,  as  it 
is  in  itself^  but  surveys  it  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  attend  it.  A  man,  transported  with  joy  on  ac- 
count of  his  possessing  a  diamond,  confines  not  his 
view  to  the  glittering  stone  before  him*  He  also  con- 
siders its  rarity;  and  thence  chiefly  arises  his  pleasure 
and  exultation.  Here,  therefore,  a  philosopher  may 
stq)  in,  and  suggest  particular  views,  and  considera- 
tions, and  circumstances,  which  otherwise  would  have 
escaped  us,  and  by  that  means  he  may  either  moderate 
or  excite  any  particular  passion. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny  die  au- 
thority of  philosophy  in  this  respect :  But  it  must  be 
omfessed,  that  there  lies  this  strong  presumption  a^ 
gainst  it,  that,  if  these  views  be  natural  and  obvious, 
they  would  have  occurred  of  themselves  without  the 
assistance  of  philosophy :  if  they  be  not  natural,  they 
never  can  have  any  influence  on  the  affections.  The&e 
are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and  cannot  be  forced  or 
constrained  by  the  utmost  art  or  industry.  A  consi- 
deration which  we  seek  for  on  purpose,  which  we  en- 
ter into  with  difficulty,  which  we  cannot  retain  widiout 
care  and  attentioi;),  will  never  produce  those  genuine 
and  durable  movements  of  passion  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  A 
man  may  as  well  pretend  to  cure  himself  of  love,  by 
viewing  his  mistress  through  the  artificial  medium  of 
a  microscope  or  prospect,  and  beholding  there  the 
coarseness  of  her  skin,  and  monstrous  diq[>roportion  of 
her  features,  as  hope  to  excite  or  moderate  any  pasr- 
sion  by  the  artificial  arguments  of  a  Seneca  or  an 
Epictetus.  The  remembrance  of  the  natural  aspect 
and  situation  of  the  object  will,  in  both  cases,  still  re- 
cur upon  him.     The  reflections  of  philosophy  are  too 

v2 
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subtile  and  distant  to  take  place  in  common  life^  or 
eradicate  any  affection.  The  air  is  too  fine  to  breathe 
in,  where  it  is  above  the  winds  and  clouds  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Another  defect  of  those  refined  reflections  which 
philosophy  suggests  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they  can- 
not diminish  or  extinguish  our  vicious  passions,  with- 
out diminishing  or  extinguishing  such  as  are  virtuous, 
and  rendering  the  mind  totally  indifferent  and  inac- 
tive. They  are,  for  the  most  party  general,  and  are 
applicable  to  all  our  affections.  In  vain  do  we  hope 
to  direct  their  influence  only  to  one  side.  If  by  inces- 
sant study  and  meditation  we  have  rendered  them  inti- 
mate and  present  to  us,  they  will  operate  throughout, 
and  spread  an  universal  insensibility  over  the  mind. 
When  we  destroy  the  nerves,  we  extinguish  the  sense 
of  pleasure,  together  with  that  of  pain,  in  the  human 
body. 

It  will  be  easy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find 
one  or  other  of  these  defects  in  most  of  those  phi- 
losophical reflections,  so  much  celebrated  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times.  Let  not  the  injuries  or  vio- 
lence of  men,  say  the  philosophers, '  eoer  discompose 
you  by  anger  or  hatred*  Would  you  be  angry  at  the  ape 
for  its  malice^  or  the  tiger  for  its  ferocity  ?  This  re* 
flection  leads  us  into  a  bad  opinion  of  human  nature, 
and  must  extinguish  the  social  affections.  It  tends 
also  to  prevent  all  remorse  for  a  man's  own  crimes, 
when  he  considers  that  vice  is  as  natural  to  mankind 
as  the  particular  instincts  to  brute  creatures. 

All  ills  arise  from  the  order  of  the  universe^  xjohich  is 
absolutely  perfect.     Would  you  wish  to  disturb  so  divine 


■  Plvt,  De  Ira  cohibenda. 
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an  order  for  the  sake  of  your  awn  particular  interest  ? 
What  if  the  ills  I  suffer  arise  from  malice  or  oppres- 
sion ?  But  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  men  are  also 
amprehended  in  the  order  of  the  universe* 

If  plagwiii  and  eMlhquakes  break  not  heaven's  -deagnf 
Wliy  then  a  Boegia  or  a  CAnumt? 

Let  this  be  allowed,  and  my  own  Tices  will  also  be  a 
part  of  the  same  order. 

To  one  who  said  that  none  were  happy  who  were 
not  abo¥e  opinion,  a  Spartan  replied,  ThetK  none  are 
happy  hut  knaves  and  robbers.  "* 

Man  is  bom  to  be  miserable  s  and  is  he  surprised  at 
any  particular  misfortune?  And  can  he  give  way  to 
sorram  and  lamentation  upon  account  of  any  disaster  ? 
Yes:  He  very  reasonably  laments  that  he  should  be 
bom  to  be  miserable.  Your  consolation  presents  a 
hundred  iUs  for  one,  of  which  you  pretend  to  ease 
him. 

You  should  alxDays  have  before  your  eyes  death,  dis^ 
eascj  paoerlyy  blindness,  exile,  calumny,  and  infamy,  as 
iUs  which  are  incident  to  human  nature.  If  any  one  of 
these  ills  fall  to  your  lot,  you  will  bear  it  the  better  when 
you  have  reckoned  upon  it.  I  answer,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  general  and  distant  reflection  on  the  ills  of 
human  life,  that  can  have  no  effect  to  prepare  us  for 
them.  If  by  close  and  intense  meditation  we  render 
them  present  uid  intimate  to  us,  that  is  the  true  secret 
for  poisoning  all  our  pleasures,  and  rendering  us  per- 
petually miserable. 

Your  sorrow  is  fruitless,  and  wiU  not  change  the 
course  of  destiny.  Very  true ;  and  for  that  very  reason 
I  am  sorry. 


Plut.  Lacon,  Apopktheg. 
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Cicero's  consolation  for  deafiiess  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous. Haw  many  languages  are  there^  says  he,  tuAicA 
you  do  not  understand  ?  The  Punic,  Spanish^  Gallic^ 
Egyptian,  S^c,  With  regard  to  aU  these,  you  are  as  if 
you  were  dectf,  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  matter* 
Is  it  then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one  lan^ 
guage  more  P ' 
•  I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  the  Cyrenaic, 
[  when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  for  his 

^  blindness :    What !  says  he,  Do  you  think  there  are  no 

pleasures  in  the  dark  ? 

"Nothing  can  be  more  destructive,  says  Fontenelle,  ta 
ambition,  and  the  passion  for  conquest,  than  the  true 
system  of  astronomy.  What  a  poor  thing  is  even  the 
whole  globe  in  comparison  of  the  infinite  extent  of  no- 
twe  !  This  consideration  is  evidently  too  distant  ever 
to  have  any  effect ;  or,  if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  de- 
stroy patriotism  as  well  as  ambition  ?  The  same  gal- 
lant author  adds,  with  some  reason,  that  the  bright 
eyes'of  the  ladies  are  the  only  objects  which  lose  no* 
thing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from  the  most  extensive 
views  of  astronomy,  but  stand  proof  against  every  sys- 
tem. Would  philosophers  advise  us  to  limit  our  af- 
fection to  them  ? 

Exile,  says  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  is  no 
evil :  Mathematicians  tell  us  that  the  whole  earth  is  but 
u  point,  compared  to  the  heavens*  To  change  one^s 
country,  then,  is  little  more  than  to  remove  from  one 
street  to  another.  Man  is  not  a  plant,  rooted  to  a 
certain  spot  of  earth  :  All  soils  and  all  climates  are  a- 
like  suited  to  him*  "^  These  topics  are  admirable,  could 
they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  banished  persons.   But 

^  Tuac  Quest  lib.  v.  *>  J>  EtUio. 
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what  if  tbey  come  also  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  destroy  all  their  at- 
tachment to  their  native  country  ?  Or  will  they  ope- 
rate like  the  quack's  medicine9  which  is  equally  good 
tor  a  diabetes  and  a  dropsy  ? 

It  is  certain,  were  a  superior  being  thrust  into  a  hu- 
man body,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear 
so  mean^  contemptible  and  puerile,  that  he  never 
could  be  induced  to  take  part  in  any  thing,  and  would 
scarcely  give  attention  to  what  passes  around  him.   To  i 

engage  him  to  such  a  condescension  as  to  play  even 
the  part  of  a  Philip  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  would  be 
much  more  difficult  than  to  constrain  the  same  Philip, 
after  having  been  a  king  and  a  conqueror  during  fifty 
years,  to  mend  old  shoes  with  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion, the  occupation  which  Lucian  assigns  him  in  the 
infernal  regions*  Now,  all  the  same  topics  of  disdain 
towards  human  affairs,  which  could  operate  on  this 
supposed  being,  occur  also  to  a  philosopher;  but  be- 
ings in  some  measure,  disproportioned  to  human  capa- 
city, and  not  being  fortified  by  the  experience  of  any 
thing  better,  they  make  not  a  full  impression  on  him* 
He  sees,  but  he  feels  not  sufficiently  their  truth ;  and 
is  always  a  sublime  philosopher  when  he  needs  not ; 
that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  disturbs  him,  or  rouses  his 
affections.  While  others  play,  he  wonders  at  their 
keenness  and  ardour ;  but  he  no  sooner  puts  in  his 
own  stake,  than  he  is  commonly  transported  with  the 
same  passions  that  he  had  so  much  condemned  while 
he  remained  a  simple  spectator. 

There  are  two  considerations  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
in  books  of  philosophy,  from  which  any  important  ef- 
fect is  to  be  expected,  and  that  because  these  conside- 
rations are  drawn  from  conunon  life,  and  occur  upon  the 
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most  superficial  view  of  human  aflbirs.     When  we  rer 
fleet  on  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  des- 
picable seem  all  our  pursuits  of  happiness  !    And  even 
if  we  would  extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own  life, 
how  frivolous  appear  our  most  enlarged  and  most  gene- 
rous projects,  when  we  consider  the  incessant  changes 
and  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and 
learning,  books  and  governments,  are  hurried  away  by 
time,  as  by  a  rapid  stream,  and  are  lost  in  the  immense 
ocean  of  matter  !     Such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  to 
mortify  all  our  passions:  But  does  it  not  thereby  coun- 
terwork the  artifice  of  nature,  who  has  happily  de- 
ceived us  into  an  opinion,  that  human  life  is  of  some 
importance  ?     And  may  not  such  a  reflection  be  em- 
ployed with  success  by  voluptuous  reasoners,  in  order 
to  lead  us  from  the  paths  of  action  and  virtue,  into  the 
flowery  fields  of  indolence  and  pleasure? 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that,  during  the 
famous  plague  of  Athens,  when  death  seemed  present 
to  every  one,  a  dissolute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed 
among  the  people,  who  exhorted  one  another  to  make 
the  most  of  life  as  long  as  it  endured.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  made  by  Boccace,  with  regard  to  the 
plague  of  Florence.  A  like  principle  makes  soldiers, 
during  war,  be  more  addicted  to  riot  and  expense, 
than  any  other  race  of  men.  ' '  Present  pleasure  is 
always  of  importance;  and  whatever  diminishes  the 
importance  of  all  other  objects,  must  bestow  on  it  an 
additional  influence  and  value. 


3 )  And  it  is  observable,  in  this  kingdom,  that  long  peace,  by  pro- 
ducing security,  has  much  altered  them  in  this  particular,  and  has  quite 
removed  our  officers  from  the  generous  character  of  their  profession. 
Edition^  B  and  D. 
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The  second  philosophical  consideration,  ivhich  may 
often  have  an  influence  on  the  affections,  is  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition 
of  others.  This  comparison  we  are  continually  making 
even  in  common  life ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we 
are  rather  apt  to  compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
our  superiors,  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  phi- 
losopher corrects  this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his 
view  to  the  other  side,  in  order  to  render  himself  easy 
in  the  situation  to  which  fortune  has  confined  him. 
There  are  few  people  who  are  not  susceptible  of  some 
consolation  from  this  reflectipn,  though,  to  a  very  good 
natured  man,  the  view  of  human  miseries  should  rather 
produce  sorrow  than  comfort,  and  add,  to  his  lament 
tations  for  his  own  misfortunes,  a  deep  compassion  for 
those  of  others.  Such  is  the  imperfection,  even  of  the 
best  of  these  philosophical  topics  of  consolation. ' 

'  The  Sceptic,  peiiwps,  carries  the  matter  too  far,  when  he  limits  all 
philosophical  topics  and  reflections  to  these  twa  There  seem  to  be 
others,  whose  truth  is  undeniable,  and  whose  natural  tendency  is  to 
tranquillise  and  soften  all  the  passions.  Philosophy  greedily  seizes 
these  ;  studies  them,  wdghs  them,  commits  them  to  the  memory,  arid  !a- 
miUarizes  them  to  the  mind :  And  their  influence  on  tempers  which  are 
Aoughtful,  gentle,  and  moderate,  may  be  considerable.  But  what  is 
their  influence,  you  will  say,  if  the  temper  be  antecedently  disposed  after 
die  same  manner  as  that  to  which  they  pretend  to  form  it  ?  They  may, 
at  least,  fortify  that  temper,  and  furnish  it  widi  views,  by  which  it  may 
entertain  and  nourish  itself.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  such  philoso- 
phical reflections. 

1.  Is  it  not  certain,  that  every  condition  has  concealed  ills?  Then  why 
envy  any  body  ? 

2.  Every  one  has  known  ills ;  and  there  is  a  compensation  through- 
out    Why  not  be  contented  with  the  present  ? 

a.  Custom  deadens  the  sense  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill,  and  levels 
every  thing. 

4b  Health  and  humour  all.  The  rest  of  little  consequence,  except 
these  be  affected. 
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I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that, 
though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  best  choice,  when  it 
is  attainable,  yet  such  is  the  disorder  and  confusion  of 
human  affairs,  that  no  perfect  or  regular  distribution  of 
happiness  and  misery  is  ever  in  this  life  to  be  expected* 
Not  only  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  endowments  of 
the  body  (both  of  which  are  important),  not  only  these 
advantages,  I  say,  are  unequally  divided  between  the 
virtuous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itself  partakes, 
in  some  degree,  of  this  disorder ;  and  the  most  worthy 
character,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  passions,  en^ 
joys  not  always  the  highest  felicity. 

It  is  observable,  that  though  every  bodily  pain  pro- 
ceeds from  some  disorder  in  the  part  or  organ,  yet  the 


&  How  many  other  good  things  have  I  ?  Then  why  be  vexed  for 
one  ill  ? 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  I  complain?  How 
many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  must  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  labour,  favour  by  flat- 
tery.    Would  I  keep  the  price,  yet  have  the  commodity? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  hi^jipiness  in  life.  Human  nature  admits  i% 
not. 

9.  Propose  not  a  happiness  too  complicated.  But  does  that  depend 
on  me?  Yes:  The  first  choice  doeSi  Life  is  like  a  game:  One  may 
choose  the  game :  And  passion,  by  degrees,  seises  the  proper  object. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  consolation,  which 
time  infallibly  brings  to  eveiy  affliction. 

11.  I  desire  to  be  rich.  Why?  That  I  may  possess  many  fine  ob- 
jects ;  houses>  gardens,  equipage,  &c  How  many  fine  objects  does  na- 
ture offer  to  every  one  without  expense  ?  If  eigoyed,  sufficient.  If  not : 
8ee  the  effect  of  custom  or  of  temper,  which  would  soon  take  off  the  re- 
lish of  the  riches. 

12.  I  desire  fame.  I/et  th»  occur  :  If  I  act  well,  I  shall  have  the 
esteem  of  all  my  acquaintance.    And  what  is  all  the  rest  to  me  ? 

These  reflections  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  occur  not  ta 
every  man.  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  persuade  not  every 
man.     But,  perhaps,  they  do  occur  tO)  and  persuade  most  men,  wheo 
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paiii  is  not  tivrays  proportioned  to  the  disorder,  but  Is 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  sensi- 
bility of  the  part  upon  which  the  noxious  humours 
exert  their  influence*  A  toothach  produces  more  vio- 
lent convulsions  of  pain  than  vl  phthisis  or  a  dropsj/.  In 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  mind, 
we  may  observe,  that  all  vice  is  indeed  pernicious ;  yet 
the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not  measured  out  by  nature 
with  exact  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice ;  nor  is 
the  man  of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting  from  exter- 
nal accidents,  always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy  and 
melancholy  disposition  is  certainly,  to  our  seniimentSy  a 
vice  or  imperfection;  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  great  sense  of  honour  and  great  integrity,  it  may 
be  found  in  very  worthy  characters,  tiiough  it  is  suffi- 
cient alone  to  imbitter  life,  and  render  the  person  a& 
fected  with  it  completely  miserable.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  selfish  villain  may  possess  a  spring  and  alacri- 
tf  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of  hearty  which  is  indeed 
a  good  quality,  but  which  is  rewarded  much  beyond 

when  tbej  oonnder  human  life  by  agenend  and  calm  survey  <  But  where 
any  rea]^  affecting  incident  happens;  when  passion  is  awakened,  fancy 
agitated,  example  draws,  and  counsel  urges ;  the  philosopher  b  lost  in 
the  man,  and  he  seeks  in  vain  for  that  persuasion  which  before  seemed  so 
firm  and  unshaken.  What  remedy  for  this  incouTenience  ?  Assist  your- 
fldf  by  a  freq[uent  perusal  of  the  entertaining  moralists :  HaTe  recourse 
to  the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagination  of  Lucian,  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  the  wit  of  Seneca,  the  gaiety  of  Montaigne,  the  sublimity  of 
Shaftesbury.  Moral  precepts,  so  couched,  strike  deep,  and  fortify  the 
mind  against  the  iUusions  of- passion.  But  trust  not  altogether  to  exter- 
nal aid :  By  habit  and  study  acquire  that  philosophical  temper  whicfa 
both  pTes  force  to  reflection,  and  by  rendering  a  great  part  of  your  hap- 
piness independent,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  disorderly  passions,  and 
tranquillises  the  mind.  Despise  not  these  helps ;  but  confide  not  too 
much  in  them  neither ;  unless  nature  has  been  faTourable  in  the  tonpcr 

a 

with  which  she  has  endowed  you. 
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its  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good  fortune,  will 
compensate  for  the  uneasiness  and  remorse  arising  from 
all  the  other  vices. 

I  shall  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  same  purpose, 
that,  if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it 
may  often  happen,  that  a  good  quality,  which  he  pos- 
sesses along  with  it,  will  render  him  more  miserable, 
than  if  he  were  completely  vicious.  A  person  of  such 
imbecility  of  temp^,  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  afflic- 
tion, is  more  unhappy  for  being  endowed  with  a  gene- 
rous and  friendly  disposition,  which  gives  him  a  lively 
concern  for  others,  and  exposes  him  the  more  to  for- 
tune and  accidents.  A  sense  of  shame,  in  an  imper- 
fect character,  is  certainly  a  virtue;  but  produces  great 
uneasiness  and  remorse,  from  which  the  abandoned 
villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very  amorous  complexion, 
with  a  heart  incapable  of  friendship,  is  happier  than 
the  same  excess  in  love,  with  a  generosity  of  temper, 
which  transports  a  man  beyond  himself,  and  renders 
him  a  total  slave  to  the  object  of  his  passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune 
than  by  reason ;  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pas- 
time than  a  serious  occupation ;  and  is  more  influenced 
by  particular  humour,  than  by  general  principles.  Shall 
we  engage  ourselves  in  it  with  passion  and  anxiety  ? 
It  is  not  worthy  of  so  much  concern.  Shall  we  be  in- 
different about  what  happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  plea- 
sure of  the  game  by  our  phlegm  and  carelessness. 
While  we  are  reasoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone ; 
and  death,  though  perhaps  they  receive  him  differently, 
yet  treats  alike  the  fool  and  the  philosopher.  To  re- 
duce life  to  exact  rule  and  method  is  commonly  a  pain- 
ful, oft  a  fruitless  occupation:  And  is  it  not  also  a 
proof,  that  we  overvalue  the  prize  for  which  we  coiir 
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tend  ?  Even  to  reason  so  carefully  concerning  it,  and 
to  fix  with  accuracy  its  just  idea,  would  be  overvaluing 
it,  were  it  not  that,  to  some  tempers,  this  occupation 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  in  which  life  could  possibly 
be  employed^ 
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OF  POLYGAMY  AND  DIVORCES. 


As  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mu- 
tual consent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  all 
the  variety  of  conditions  which  consent  establishes, 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound 
to  her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In 
begetting  children,  he  is  bounds  by  all  the  ties  of  na- 
ture and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and 
education.  When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts . 
of  duty,  no  one  can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or  in- 
jury. And  as  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  as  well  as 
the  methods  of  subsisting  his  offspring,  may  be  various, 
it  is  mere  superstition  to  imagine,  that  marriage  can 
be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only  of  one  mode 
or  form.  Did  not  human  laws  restrain  the  natural 
liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage  would  be  as 
different  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other  kind  or 
species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  differ- 
ent advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and 
places,  they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  import- 
ant contract     In  Tonquin,  it  is  usual  for  the  sail- 
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on,  when  the  ship  comes  into  harbour,  to  marry  for 
the  season;  and,  notwithstanding  this  precarious  en- 
gagement, they  are  assured,  it  is  said,  of  the  strictest 
fidelity  to  their  bed,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  from  those  t^nporary  spouses* 

I  cannot,  at  {Hresent,  recollect  my  authorities ;  but  I 
have  somewhere  read,  that  the  republic  of  Athens, 
having  lost  many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pestilence, 
allowed  every  man  to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  the 
sooner  to  repair  the  waste  which  had  been  made  by 
these  calamities.  The  poet  Euripides  happened  to  be 
coupled  to  two  noisy  vixens,  who  so  plagued  him  with 
dieir  jealousies  and  quarrels,  that  he  became  ever  after 
a  professed  wmtan-hater ;  and  is  the  only  theatrical 
writer,  perhaps  the  only  poet,  that  ever  entertained  an 
aversion  to  the  sex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  History  of  the 
SevarambianSj  where  a  great  many  men  and  a  few  wo- 
men are  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  coast, 
the  captain  of  the  troop,  in  order  to  obviate  those  end- 
less quarrels  which  arose,  regulates  their  marriages 
after  the  following  manner :  He  takes  a  handsome  fe- 
male to  himself  alone ;  assigns  one  to  every  couple  of 
inferior  officers,  and  to  five  of  the  lowest  rank  he  gives 
CHie  wife  in  common. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a  singular  kind  of  mar- 
riage, to  be  met  with  among  no  other  people.  Any 
numb^  of  them,  as  ten  or  a  dozen,  joined  in  a  society 
together,  which  was  perhaps  requisite  for  mutual  de<^ 
fence  in  those  barbarous  times.  In  order  to  link  this 
society  the  closer,  they  took  an  equal  number  of  wives 
in  common ;  and  whatever  children  were  born,  were 
rq)uted  to  belong  to  all  of  them,  and  were  accordingly 
provided  for  by  the  whole  community. 
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Among  the  inferior  creatures,  nature  herself  being 
the  supreme  legislator,  prescribes  all  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  marriages,  and  varies  those  laws  accord- 
ing to  the   different   circumstances   of  the  creature. 
Where  she  furnishes,  with  ease,  food  and  defence  to 
the  new-bom  animal,  the  present  embrace  terminates 
the  marriage ;  and  the  care  of  the  offspring  is  commit- 
ted entirely  to  the  female.     Where  the  food  is  of  more 
difficult  purchase,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  sea- 
son, till  the  common  progeny  can  provide  for  itself; 
and  then  the  union  immediately  dissolves,  and  leaves 
each  of  the  parties  iree  to  enter  into  a  new  engagement 
at  the  ensuing  season.     But  nature,  having  endowed 
man  with  reason,  has  not  so  exactly  regulated  every 
article  of  his  marriage-contract,  but  has  lefl  him  to  ad- 
just them,  by  his  own  prudence,  according  to  his  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  situation.     Municipal  laws 
are  a  supply  to  the  wisdom  of  each  individual ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  by  restraining  the  natural  liberty  of  men, 
make  private  interest  submit  to  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic.    All  regulations,  therefore,  on  this  head,  are  equal- 
ly lawful  and  equally  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
nature ;  though  they  are  not  all  equally  convenient,  or 
equally  useful  to  society.     The  laws  may  allow  of  poly- 
gamy, as  among  the  Eastern  nations ;  or  of  voluntary 
divorces,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  or  they 
may  confine  one  man  to  one  woman  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  as  among  the  modem  Europeans. 
It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  result  from  each  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the 
only  expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to  the 
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females,  which  the  natural  violence  of  our  passions  has 
imposed  upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain 
our  light  of  sovereignty ;  and|  sating  our  appetite,  re- 
establish the  authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and,  of 
consequence,'  our  own  authority  in  our  families.  Man, 
like  a  weak  sovereign,  being  unable  to  support  himself 
against  the  wiles  and  intHgues  of  his  subjects,  must  play 
(me  faction  against  another,  and  become  absolute  by 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  females.  To  divide  and  to 
govertij  is  an  universal  maxim ;  and,  by  neglecting  it,  the 
Europeans  undergo  a  more  grievous  and  a  more  igno- 
minious slavery  than  the  Turks  or  Persians,  who  are 
subjected  indeed  to  a  sovereign  that  lies  at  a  distance 
from  them,  but  in  their  domestic  affairs  rule  with  an 
uncontrollable  sway.  ^ 

-  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better  rea^ 
son,  that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usurpa^* 
tion,  and  destroys  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say  e- 
quality,  which  nature  has  established  between  the  sexes« 
We  are,  by  nature,  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  pa- 
trons :  Would  we  willingly  exchange  such  endearing 
^pellations  for  the  barbarous  title  of  master  and  tyrant? 
In  what  capacity  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  pro* 
ceeding  ?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands  ?  The  lover  is  to* 
tally  annihilated;  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable 
scene  in  life,  can  no  longer  have  place  where  women 
have  not  the  free  disposal  of  themselves,  but  are  bought 
and  sold,  like  the  meanest  animal.  The  husband  is  as 
little  a  guner,  having  found  the  admirable  secret  of  ex- 

1 4  An  honeit  Turk  who  iboald  come  ftom  his  seraglio,  where  ererf 
one  tRmUes  before  .him,  would  be  surprised  to  see  Sfyhia  in  her  dntwing- 
foom,  adored  by  all  the  beaus  and  pretty  fellows  about  town ;  and  he 
would  certainly  take  her  for  some  mighty  despotic  queen,  surrounded  by 
her  guard  of  obsequious  slaves  and  eunuchs. — Editions  B»  D,  N. 

VOL,  III.  O 
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Unguishin^  every  part  of  love,  except  iti  jeaZousjr.  Mo* 
n>se  without  its  thorn  (  but  he  must  be  a  foolish  wretch 
indeed,  that  throws  away  the  rose  and  presertes  only 
the  thorn.  ^^ 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  destiuctive  Co  firieiid'- 
ship  as  to  loveft  Jealousy  excludes  men  finon  all  inti* 
macies  and  fiunifiarities  with  each  other.  No  one  dateir 
bring  his  friend  to  his  house  or  tabl^^  le$t  he  bring  a 
lover  to  his  numerous  wives.  Hence,  all  over  the  East^ 
cadh  feqiity  it  ps  much  separate  from  another  as  if  they 
were  so  many  distinct  kingdoms.  Mo  wonder  then  that 
Solomon,  living  like  an  Eastern  prince,  with  his  seven 
hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines,  without 
•fte  friend,  could  write  so  pathetically  concerning  tha 
vanity  of  the  world.  Had  be  tried  the  secret  of  one 
wife  or  mistress,  a  few  friencb,  and  a  great  many  com- 
panions, he  mi^t  have  found  life  somewhat  more  agree* 
Me.  Destroy  love  and  friendiAip,  what  remains  in  th^ 
world  worth  accepting  ? 

The  bad  education  of  childrai,  especially  children  of 
condition,  is  another  unavoidable  consequence  of  these 
Eastern  institutions.  Those  who  pass  the  early  part  of 
fife  among  slaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves^ 
slaves  and  tyrants ;  and  in  every  future  intercourse,  ei*- 
iher  with  their  inferiors  or  superiors,  are  apt  to  forget 


>  f  I  would  aot  willmgly  imiit  vtpom.  it  tt  ui  adYanCift  in  aur . 
09an  cimmxm,  what  was  otwwTtd  by  Udkomet  ^fhndi,  the  laal  7a«^M^ 
Ambassadpr  in  France^  W9  Turkit  says  he,  art  greta  9impletoHi  m  «ofi^ 
patison  of  the  ChriUiaiu ;  we  are  at  the  expenie  and  trotMe  of  keeping  a 
ietfigKo,  each  ih  hti  vmi  houte ;  Ua  yim  eaie  your^tvei  (f  thU  hurdatt^ 
pmH  have  ffour  teragHe  in  yourfiitmU  kmaeu  Tba  ktiMra  vtitse  #f  otir 
0i^Mh  ladies  free  them  suflldently  from  this  imputation  |  aad  tha  Tkrk 
hfimsslf,^  faawavar  grsat  a  Turkf  rnvit  ovih  that  mir  frea  fiinim^irg  viife 
the  Mr  sex,  mare  Ifuai  any  other  iBTantian»  enheUidici^  aaliTtni^ 
polibhes  society .««SDinoM»  B,  D»  &  K, 
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the  natond  equality  of  maiddad*  What  attentioii,  too, 
can  it  be  supposed  a  parent,  whose  seraglio  atifofds  him 
fifty  sons,  will  give  to  instilling  principles  of  morality 
or  science  into  a  prog^iy,  with  whom  he  himadf  is 
scarcely  ac<piaiftted,  and  whom  he  loves  with  4so  £vided 
an  a£fection  ?  Barbarism  therefore  appears,  from  rea» 
son  as  well  as  experience,  to  be  the  insepanUe  aUeiul<> 
ant  of  polygamy* 

To  reader  polygamy  more  o^oas,  I  need  not  reconnt 
the  frightful  e&cts  of  jealousy,  and  the  constraint  in 
which  it  holds  the  &ir  sex  all  over  the  East.    In  thos^ 
countries,  men  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  eomt&ejpee 
widi  the  females,  not  even  physicians,  when  siclcneaB 
may  be  supposed  to  have  extinguished  all  wanton  pas- 
sions in  the  bosoms  of  the  feir,  and,  at  the  same  time» 
has  rendered  them  unfit  objects  of  desire.    Toumefott 
teUs  us,  that  when  he  vras  brought  into  the  Grand  Seig^ 
mof^s  setBglio  as  a  physician,  he  was  not  a  litde  sut^ 
prised,  in  lookkig  akmg  a  gallery,  to  see  a  great  num- 
ber of  naked  arms  standing  out  from  the  sides  of  die 
room.     He  could  not  imagine  what  this  could  mean« 
tall  he  was  told  that  those  arms  belonged  to  bodies  which 
he  must  cure,  without  knowing  any  more  about  them 
than  vdiat  he  could  learn  from  the  arms.     He  was  Adt 
allowed  to  ask  a  question  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her 
attendants,  lest  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  inquii« 
conoemiag  circumstances  virhich  the  delicacy  of  the  se- 
raglio allows  not  to  be  revealed.     Hence  physidans  in 
the  East  pretend  to  know  all  diseases  from  the  pulse^ 
as  our  quacks  in  Europe  undertake  to  cure  a  person 
merely  from  seeing  his  water.     I  suppose,  had  Mon- 
sieur Toumefort  been  of  this  latter  kind,  he  would  not, 
in  Constantinople,  have  been  allowed  by  the  jealous 

o2 
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Turk»  to  be  fumisbed  v^ith  materials  Requisite  for  ex-' 
ercisi]!kg  his  art. 

I&  another  country,  whefe  polygamy  i^  ako  allowed/ 
they  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of 
no  use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own 
houses.  But  it  will  perhaps  appear  strange,'  that,  in  a 
European  country,  jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  it  is  indecent  so  much  as  to  suppose  that 
a  woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witness  the 
following  story,  which  we  have  from  very  good  autho- 
rity. '  When  the  mother  of  die  late  king  of  Spain  was 
on  her  road  towiffds  Madrid,  she  passed  through  a  lit- 
tle town  in  Spain  famous  for  its  manu&ctory  of  gloves 
and:  stockings.  The  magistrates  of  the  place  thought 
they  could  not  better  express  their  joy  for  the  reception 
of  their  new  queen,  than  by  presenting  her  with  a  sam- 
ple of  those  conunodities  for  which  alone  their  town 
was  remarkable.  The  mqj&r  dcnho^  who  conducted  the 
princess,  received  the  gloves  very  graciously  ^  but,  when 
the  stockings  were  presented,  he  flung  them  away  with 
great  indignation,  and  severely  reprimanded  the  ma- 
gistrates for  this  egregious  piece  of  indecency.  Knam, 
says  hcy  that  a  queen  qf  Spain  has  no  legs.  Ihe  young 
queen^  who  at  that  time  understood  the  language  but 
imperfectly,  and  had  often  been  frightened  with  stories 
of  Spanish  jealousy,  imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off 
her  legs.  Upon  which  she  fell  a  crying,  and  begged 
them  to  conduct  her  back  to  Germany,  for  that  she  ne- 
ver could  endure  the  operation  y  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  they  could  appease  her.     Philip  IV.  is  said 


•  Mhnoiret  de  la  Cour  d^Espagne,  par  Madame  d^Aunoy. 
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never  in  liis  life  to  have  laughed  heartily  but  at  the  re- 
cital of  this  story.  ^ 

Having  rejected  polygeny,  and  matched  one  man 
with  one  woman,  let  us  now  consider  what  duration  we 
shall  assign  to  their  union,  and  whether  we  shall  admit 
of  those  voluntary  divorces  which  were  customary  a- 
moogthe  Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  who  would  de- 
fend this  practice^  may  employ  the  following  reasons. 

How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arise  after  mar- 
riage, from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  in- 
compatibility of  humour ;  where  time,  instead  of  curing 
the  wounds  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  festers 
them  every  day  the  more,  by  new  quarrels  and  re- 
proaches ?  Let  us  separate  hearts  which  were  not  made 
to  associate  together.  Either  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
find  another  for  which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  least,  no- 
thing can  be  more  cruel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence, 
an  union  which,  at  first,  was  made  by  mutual  love, 
and  is  now,  in  effect,  dissolved  by  mutual  hatred. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred 
end  domestic  quarrels ;  it  is  also  an  admirable  preser- 
vative against  them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping  a- 

t  #  If  a  Spanish  lady  most  not  be  supposed  to  hare  legs,  what  must  be 
fnpposed  of  a  Tw*itk  Udy?  She  must  npt  be  supposed  to  hare  a  being 
at  aU.  Accordingly,  it  is  esteemed  a  piece  of  rudeness  and  indecency  at 
CatutaimtinopUf  ever  to  make  mention  of  a  man's  wives  before  him.  •  In 
Ewvpej  it  is  true^  fine  bred  people  make  it  also  a  rule  never  to  talk  of 
their  wiTes :  but  the  reason  is  not  founded  on  our  Jealouv^.  I  suppose 
It  is,  because  we  should  be  apt,  were  it  not  for  this  rule,  to  become 
troublesome  to  company,  by  talking  too  much  of  them. 

The  President  MonUtquieu  has  given  a  different  reason  £br  this  polite 
maxim.  Men^  says  he,  never  care  to  mention  their  wivet  in  company,  le$t 
they  should  talk  of  them  before  people  that  know  them  better  than  they  do 
themseipes. — Enmovs  B,  D  &  N. 


( 
n 
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live  that  love  which  first  uoited  the  miurried  coopkw 
The  heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty :  The  very  image 
of  eoDstralnt  is  grtevous  to  it.  When  you  would  con- 
fine it  by  violence^  to  what  would  f>therwiae  have  been 
its  choice^  the  inclination  inmiediately  dumges^  and 
desire  is  turned  into  aversion.  If  the  public  interest 
wiU  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  variety 
which  is  so  agreeable  in  love :  at  least,  deprive  us  not 
of  that  liberty  whidi  is  so  essentially  requisite.  In 
mn  you  tell  me»  that  I  had  my  choice  of  the  person 
with  whom  I  would  conjoin  myself.  I  had  my  choice, 
it  is  true)  of  my  prison ;  but  this  is  but  a  small  com* 
fbft,  since  it  must  still  be  a  prison. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  divorces :  But  there  seem  to  be  these  three 
unanswerable  objections  against  them.  Firstj  What 
must  become  of  the  children  upon  the  separation  of 
Ac  parents  ?  Must  they  be  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  stepmother,  and,  instead  of  the  fond  attention  and 
concern  of  a  parent,  feel  all  the  indifierence  or  hatred 
of  a  stranger,  or  an  enemy?  These  inconveniences 
are  sufficiently  felt,  where  nature  has  made  the  divorce 
by  the  doom  inevitable  to  all  mortals :  And  shall  we 
seek  to  multiply  those  inconveniences  by  multiplying 
divorces,  mid  putting  it  in  the  power  of  parents,  upon 
every  caprice,  to  render  their  posterity  miserable  ? 

Secondly^  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
lH»rt  of  Ei«i  naturaUy  delights  in  Uberty,  and  hstas 
every  thing  to  which  it  is  confined ;  it  is  also  troe,  on 
the  other,  that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  submits  to 
necessity,  and  soon  loses  an  inclination,  when  there 
q[>pears  an  absolute  impossibility  of  gratifying  it.  These 
principles  of  human  nature,  you  will  say^  are  contra- 
dictory: But  what  is  man  but  a  heap  of  contradictions  ! 
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Though  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  principles  are, 
after  this  manner,  contrary  in  their  (^ration,  they  do 
not  always  destroy  each  other;  but  the  one  or  the 
ether  may  predominate  ofi  any  particular  occasion,  ac* 
cording  as  circumstances  are  mote  or  less  favourable 
to  it.  For  instance,  love  is  a  restless  and  impatient 
passion,  fall  of  caprices  and  variations :  arising  in  a 
SKHnoit  from  a  feature,  from  an  air,  from  nothing,  and 
asddenly  extinguishing  after  the  same  manner.  Such 
A  passion  requires  liberty  above  all  thhigs ;  and  there* 
tote  Eloisa  had  reason,  when,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
passi<Hi>  she  refused  to  marry  her  beloved  Abelard* 

How  oft,  when  preieed  to  marrfage,  have  I  said, 
Cune  on  all  laws  but  those  which  lore  has  made : 
Lore,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

"BMtJriendship  is  a  calm  and  sedate  affection,  conduct- 
ed by  reason  and  cemented  by  habit;  springing  from 
long  acquaintance  and  mutual  obligations ;  without  jea- 
lousies or  fears,  and  without  those  feverish  fits  of  heat 
and  cold,  which  cause  such  an  agreeable  torment  in 
the  amorous  passion.  So  sober  an  affection,  therefore, 
as  jiiendship,  rather  thrives  under  constraint,  and  never 
rises  to  such  a  height,  as  when  any  strong  interest  or 
necessity  binds  two  persons  together,  and  gives  them 
some  common  object  of  pursuit.  '  '^  We  need  not,  there- 

I  t  Let  us  consider,  then,  whether  love  or  friendship  should  most  predo* 
minate  in  marriage^  and  we  shall  soon  determine  whether  liberty  or  con- 
alrsint  be  most  faYourable  to  it.  The  happiest  marriages*  to  be  sure,  are 
found  wlitre  lore,  by  long  acquaintance,  is  consolidated  into  friendship. 
Vboerer  dreons  of  extasies  beyond  the  honey  moon,  is  a  fool  Even 
romances  tbemselTes,  with  all  their  liberty  of  fiction,  are  obliged  to  drop 
their  loren  the  very  day  of  their  marriage,  and  find  it  easier  to  support 
the  paisioii  for  a  doien  of  years  under  coldness,  disdain  and  difficulties, 
than  n  wedc  under  poascssion  and  soiiuxify*— Editioms  B,  D,  N. 
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fore,  be  afkdd  of  drawing  the  marriage*knot,  which' 
chiefly  subsists  by  friendship,  the  closest  possible.  The 
amity  between  the  persons,  where  it  is  solid  and  sin- 
cere,  will  rather  gain  by  it :  And  where  it  is  wavering 
and  uncertain,  that  is  the  best  expedient  for  fixing  it* 
How  many  frivolous  quarrels  and  disgusts  are  there, 
which  people  of  common  prudence  endeavour  to  for- 
get, when  they  lie  under  a  necessity  of  passing  their 
lives  together ;  but  which  would  soon  be  inflamed  into 
the  most  deadly  hatred^  were  they  pursued  to  the  utr 
most,  under  the  prospect  of  an  easy  separation? 

In  the  third  place.  We  must  consider,  that  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely 
in  all  their  interests  and  concerns,  as  man  and  wife, 
without  rendering  the  union  eptire  ^d  total.  The 
least  ppssibility  of  a  separate  interest  must  be  the 
source  of  endless  qiiarrels  and  suspicions.  The  wife, 
not  secure  of  her  establishment,  will  still  be  driving 
3ome  separate  end  or  project ;  and  the  husband's  sel- 
fishness, being  accompanied  with  more  power,  may  be 
still  more  dangerous. 

3hould  these  f easops  against  voluntary  divorces  be 
i^eemed  insufiicient,  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  re- 
fuse the  testimony  of  experience.  At  the  time  when 
divorces  we^e  most  frequent  among  the  Romans,  mar- 
riages were  most  rare ;  and  Augustus  was  obliged,  by 
penal  laws,  to  force  men  of  fashion  into  the  married 
state ;  a  circumstance  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  ftge  or  nation.  T!he  mpre  anpient  laws  of 
Rome,  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praised 
by  Dionysius  Halicamassus.  '  Wonderful  was  the 
harmony,  says  the  historian,  which  this  inseparable 

!■>'•■   "^'       '      "  '"     '  I     IIM 
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imion  of  interests  produced  between  married  persons ; 
while  each  of  them  considered  the  inevitable  necessity 
by  which  they  were  linked  together,  and  abandoned 
all  prospect  of  any  other  choice  or  establishment* 

The  exclusion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  sufficiently 
recommends  our  present  European  practice  with  re- 
gard  to  marriage. 


i 
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ESSAY  XX. 


OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  REFIKEMENT  IN  WRITING. 


Fine  writing,  according  to  Mr  Addison,  consists  of 
sentiments  which  are  natural,  without  being  obvious. 
There  cannot  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition 
of  fine  writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  afiect  not  the 
mind  with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our 
attention.  The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  obser- 
Tations  of  a  peasant,  the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hack* 
ney  coachman,  all  of  these  are  natural  and  disagree* 
able.  What  an  insipid  comedy  should  we  make  of  the 
chit-chat  of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfiilly  and  at  full 
length  ?  Nothing  can  please  persons  of  taste,  but  na- 
ture drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  ornaments,  la  belle 
natures  or  if  we  copy  low  life,  the  strokes  must  be 
strong  and  remarkable,  and  must  convey  a  lively  image 
to  the  mind.  The  absurd  *  naivetS  of  Sancko  Panza  is 
represented  in  such  inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes, 
that  it  entertains  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the  most 
magnanimous  hero  or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers,  cri* 

*  Nalvaif  a  word  which  I  have  borrowed  ftom  the  French,  and  which 
b  much  wanted  in  our  languag^.-*NaTs  in  Eomoiis  B,  D. 
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tic9»  or  anj  author  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  with* 
widiout  introdacing  other  speakers  or  actors.  If  his 
huiguage  be  not  elegant,  his  observations  uncommon, 
his  s^ise  strcMig  and  masculine,  he  ivill  in  vain  boast 
his  natnre  and  simplicity*  He  may  be  correct;  but 
he  never  will  be  agreeable.  It  is  the  unhappiness  of 
such  authors,  that  they  are  never  blamed  or  censured. 
The  good  fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a  man,  are  nol 
the  same.  The  secret  deceiving  path  of  life,  which 
Horace  talks  ot^Jailentis  semita  viUe^  may  be  the  hap- 
piest lot  of  the  (me ;  but  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  the  other  can  possibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions  which  are  merely 
surprising,  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any 
lasting  oitertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras, 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  to  copy  or  imitate.  The 
justness  of  the  representation  is  lost,  and  the  mind  is 
displeased  to  find  a  picture  which  bears  no  resemblance 
to  any  original.  Nor  are  such  excessive  refinements 
more  agreeable  in  the  epistolary  or  philosophic  styles 
than  in  the  epic  or  tragic.  Too  much  ornament  is  a 
fiiult  in  every  kind  of  production.  Uncommon  expres- 
sions, strong  flashes  of  wit,  pointed  similes,  and  epi* 
grammatic  turns,  especiaUy  when  they  recur  too  fre- 
quently, are  a  disfigurement,  rather  than  any  embellish^ 
ment  of  disoourse.  As  the  eye,  in  surveying  a  Gothic 
buikling,  is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  ornaments^ 
and  loses  the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  the  parts; 
so  the  mind,  in  perusing  a  work  overstocked  with  wit^ 
is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  the  constant  endeavour 
to  shine  and  surprise.  This  is  the  case  where  a  writer 
overabounds  in  wit,  even  though  that  wit,  in  itself 
should  be  just  and  agreeable.  But  it  commonly  hap- 
pens to  such  writers,  thai  they  seek  for  their  fiivourite 
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ornaments,  even  where  the  subject  does  not  afford 
them ;  and  by  that  means  have  twenty  insipid  conceits 
for  one  thought  which  is  really  beautiful* 

There  is  no  object  in  critical  learning  more  oqiious 
than  this,  of  the  just  mixture  of  simplicity  and  refine- 
ment in  writing ;  and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too 
large  a  field,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  ob- 
servations on  that  head. 

First  J  I  observe,  That  though  excesses  of  both  kinds 
are  to  be  avoided^  and  though  a  proper  medium  ought  to 
be  studied  in  all  productions^  yet  this  medium  lies  not  in 
a  pointy  but  admits  of  a  considerable  latitude.  Consider 
the  wide  distance,  in  this  respect,  between  Mr  Pope 
and  Lucretius.  These  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest 
extremes  of  refinement  and  simplicity  in  which  a  poet 
can  indulge  himself,  without  being  guilty  of  any  blame- 
able  excess.  All  this  interval  may  be  filled  with  poets 
who  may  differ  from  each  other,  but  may  be  equally 
admirable,  each  in  his  pecular  style  and  manner.  Cor- 
neille  and  Congreve,  who  carry  their  wit  and  refine- 
ment somewhat  farther  than  Mr  Pope,  (if  poets  of  so 
different  a  kind  can  be  compared  together),  and  So- 
phocles and  Terence,  who  are  more  simple  than  Lu- 
cretius, seem  to  have  gone  out  of  that  medium  in  which 
the  most  perfect  productions  are  foimd,  and  to  be  guil- 
ty of  some  excess  in  th^se  opposite  characters.  Of 
all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine,  in  my  opinion, 
lie  nearest  the  centre,  and  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  both  the  extremities. 

My  second  observation  on  this  head  is,  J^at  it  is 
very  difficulty  if  not  impossible^  to  explain  by  words  where 
the  Just  medium  lies  between  the  excesses  of  simplicity  and 
refinement^  or  to  give  any  rule  by  which  we  can  know 
precisely  the  boutids  between  thejault  and  the  beauty.    A 
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critic  may  discourse  not  only  very  judiciously  on  this 
head  without  instructing  his  readers,  but  even  without' 
understanding  the  mattar  perfectly  himseUl  There  is 
not  a  finer  piece  of  criticism  than  the  Dissertation  on 
Pastorals  by  Fontenelle,  in  which,  by  a  number  of  re- 
flexions and  philosophical  reasonings,  he  endeavours  to 
fix  die  just  medium  which  is  suitable  to  that  species  of 
writing.  But  let  any  one  read  the  pastorals  of  that  au-' 
thor,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  this  judicious  critic, 
notwithstanding  his  fine  reasonings,  had  a  false  taste, 
and  fixed  the  point  of  perfection  much  nearer  the  ex- 
treme of  refinement  than  pastoral  poetry  will  admit  of* 
The  sentiments  of  his  shepherds  are  better  suited  to  the 
toUettes  of  Paris  than  to  the  forests  of  Arcadia.  But 
this  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  his  critical  reason- 
ings. He  blames  all  excessive  painting  and  ornament 
as  much  as  Virgil  could  have  done,  had  that  great  poet 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  this  species  of  poetry.  How- 
ever different  the  tastes  of  men,  their  general  discourse 
on  these  subjects  is  commonly  the  same.  No  criticism 
can  be  instructive  which  descends  not  to  particulars, 
and  is  not  full  of  examples  and  illustrations.  It  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  al- 
ways lies  in  a  medium ;  but  where  this  medium  is  placed 
is  a  great  question,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  general  reasonings. 

I  shall  deliver  it  as  a  third  observation  on  this  sub- 
ject. That  we  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against  the 
excess  of  refinement  than  that  qfi  simplicity  ;  and  that  be^ 
cause  the  former  excess  is  both  less  beautiful,  and  more 
dangerous  than  the  latter. 

It  is  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  ailections  are  moved,  there 
is  no  place  for  the  imagination.     The  mind  of  man  be- 
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tD^  nsturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  ifaaC  all  his  fiu:al« 
ties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more  any  one  predo* 
minates^  the  less  room  is  there  Ibr  the  others  to  exert 
dieir  Tigoun  For  this  reason,  a  greater  degrefe  of  sim« 
plicity  is  required  in  all  compositions  where  men,  and 
actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in  sudi  as  con* 
stst  of  reflections  and  obserrations;.  And  as  the  fimner 
species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and  beaotifiil^ 
one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  liie  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  obaerve,  that  those  eomposidons  which 
we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of  simplicity, 
and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought,  when  di« 
vested  of  that  elegance  of  expression,  and  harmony  of 
numbers,  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first; 
but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  per* 
usal,  and  is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  the  first  line  recals  the  whole ;  and 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself  what  I  know 
already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus  has  its 
merit,  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of  him. 
It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Parnell, 
after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  at  the  first.  Be* 
sides  it  is  with  books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain 
plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is  more  engaging  than 
that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and  apparel,  which  may 
dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  afiections.  Terence 
is  a  modest  and  bashful  beau^,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose  purity 
and  nature  make  a  durable,  though  not  a  violent  im- 
pression on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  less  beauii/itly  so  is  it  th^ 
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more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  sptest  to 
fiill  into.  Simplicity  passes  for  dubiess,  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of 
wit  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck 
with  it,  and  fidsely  imagine  it  to  be  the  most  difficult, 
as  well  as  the  most  excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca 
abounds  with  agreeable  faults,  says  Qnintilian,  abundat 
dulcibus  xntiis  s  and  for  that  reason  i^  the  more  danger* 
ous,  and  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  young 
and  inconsiderate. 

I  shall  addy  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is  now  m>re 
to  be  guarded  against  than  e¥tr  {  because  it  ia  the  e»« 
treme  which  men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into^  after 
leaming  has  made  some  progress,  and  after  eminenl 
writers  have  appeared  in  erery  species  of  compositioii* 
Xbe  cndearoiir  to  please  by  noTeltj  leads  men  wide  of 
sifflpUcity  and  nature^  and  fills  their  writings  with  al^ 
fisctalkm  and  conceit  It  was  thus  the  Asiatic  eloquence 
degeueraited  so  much  firom  the  Attic  It  was  thus  the 
age  of  Claudius  and  Nero  became  so  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Augustus  in  taste  and  g^us.  And  perhaps 
there  are,  at  present,  some  symptoms  of  a  like  dege* 
aeraqr  of  taste  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England. 
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or  NATIONAL  CHARACTERS. 


The  vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  characters 
to  extremes ;  and,  having  once  established  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  any  people  are  knavish,  or  cowardly,  or  ig- 
norant, they  will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  compre* 
hend  every  individual  under  the  same  censure.  Men 
of  sense  condemn  these  undistinguishing  judgments ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  allow  that  each  nation 
has  a  peculiar  set  of  manners,  and  that  some  particular 
qualities  are  more  frequently  to  be  piet  with  among  one 
people 'than .  among  their  neighbours.  The  common 
people  in  Switzerland  have  probably  more  honesty  than 
those  of  the  same  rank  in  Ireland ;  and  every  prudent 
man  wiU,  from  that  circumstance  alone,  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  trust  which  he  reposes  in  each.  We  have 
reason  to  expect  greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a  Frenchman 
than  in  a  Spaniard,  though  Cervantes  was  bom  in 
Spain.  An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  more  knowledge  than  a  Dane,  though  Tycho 
Brahe  was  a  native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  national  cha- 
racters :  while  some  account  for  them  from  moralj  others 
from  physical  causes.  By  moral  causes,  I  mean  all  cir- 
cumstances which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as 
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motives  or  reasons,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of 
manners  habitual  to  us.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  nature 
of  the  government,  the  revolutions  df  public  afikirsf 
the  plenty  or  penury  in  which  tiie  people  live,  the  fS* 
toation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  its  neighbours,  and 
such  like  circumstances.  By  physical  causes,  I  mean 
those  qualities  of  the  air  and  climate  which  are  suppose 
ed  to  work  insensibly  on  the  temper,  by  altering  the 
tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  particular  com* 
plexion,  which,  though  reflection  and  reason  may  some*" 
times  overcome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among  the  generality 
of  mankind^  and  have  an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  duiracter  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
moral  causes,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
observer;  since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
individuals,  and  the  tnaiiners  of  individuals  are  fre« 
qnently  determined  by  these  causes.  As  poverty  and 
hard  labour  debase  the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
and  render  them  unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious 
profession,  so,  where  any  government  becomes  very 
oppressive  to  all  its  subjects,  it  must  have  a  proportion- 
al effect  on  their  temper  and  genius,  and  must  banish 
all  the  liberal  arts  firom  among  them. 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes  fises  the  eharac* 
ter  of  different  professions,  and  alters  even  that  dispo-  ^ 
sition  which  the  particular  members  receive  from  the 
hand  of  nature.  A  soldier  and  a  priest  are  different 
characters,  in  ail  nations^  and  all  ages  t  and  this  dif* 
ference  is  founded  on  circumstances  whose  operation  is 
eternal  and  unalterable.  - 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  soldiers  lavish 
and  generous^  as  well  as  brave  l  Their  idleness,  to^ 
gether  with  the  large  societies  which  they  form  io 
camps  or  garrisons,  iodines  them  to  pleasure  and  gal- 

VOL.  Ill*  p 
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lantry:  By  their  frequent  change  of  company,  ttiey 
acquire  good  breeding  and  an  openness  of  behaviour : 
Being  employed  only  against  a  public  and  an  open  ene- 
my, they  become  candid,  honest,  and  undesigning;  And 
as  they  usie  more  the  labour  of  the  body  than  that  of  the 
mind,  they  are  commonly  thoughtless  and  ignorant ' 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  false  maxim,  that 
priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same ;  and  though  the 
character  of  the  profession  will  not^  in  every  instance, 
prevail  over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  al- 
ways to  predominate  with  the  greater  number.  For  as 
chemists  observe,  that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain 
height,  are  all  the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they 
be  extracted }  so  these  men,  being  elevated  above  hu- 
manity, acquire  a  uniform  character,  which  is  entirely 
their  own,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  the  most  amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  human  society.  It  is,  in  most  points,  opposite  to 
that  of  a  soldier ;  as  is  the  way  of  life  from  which  it 
is  derived.  ^ 


*  It  is  a  saying  of  Menander,  Ko/c>Uc  ^pari  vmci  i^*  «v  u  irxccrrfi  Oioc 
OvOir^  yitotr*  Jhr.  Men.  apud  SCobseum.  It  it  not  in  the  power  even  tf 
God  to  make  a  polite  eoldier.  The  contrary  obsenration  with  regard  to 
the  manners  of  soldiers  takes  place  in  our  day&  Tliis  seems  to  me  a 
presumption,  that  the  ancients  owed  aH  their  refinement  ^nd  civility  to 
books  and  study ;  for  which,  indeed,  a  soldier's  life  is  not  so  weU  calcu* 
lated.  Company  and  the  woild  is  their  sphere.  And  if  there  be  any 
politeness  to  be  learned  from  company,  they  will  certainly  hare  a  consi- 
derable share  of  it. 

y  Though  all  mankind  have  a  strong  propensity  to  religion  at  certain, 
times  and  in  certain  dispositions,  yet  are  there  few  or  none  who  have  It 
to  that  degree,  and  with  that  oonstaacy,  which  is  requisite  to  support  the 
character  of  this  profession.  It  must  therefore  happen,  that  clergymen, 
being  drawn  firom  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other 
employments,  by  the  views  of  profit,  the  greater  part,  though  no  athnsta 
or  Iree-thiiikerB,  will  find  it  necessary,  on  pankular  occaaoas,  to  ftiga 
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As  to  phyncal  causes^  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  alto- 
gether of  dieir  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  men  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  ge- 
nius to  the  air,  food,  or  climate.  I  confess,  that  the 
contrary  opinion  may  justly,  at  first  sight,  seem  pro- 


more  deration  than  they  are  at  that  time  possessed  c^,  and  to  TnaSntai^^ 
the  appearance  of  fenrour  and  seriousness,  eren  when  jaded  with  the  ex- 
ercises of  their  religion,  or  when  they  have  their  minds  engaged  in  the 
common  occupatioos  of  life.  They  must  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
giTe  scope  to  their  natural  movements  and  sentiments :  They  must  set  a 
guard  over  their  looks,  and  words,  and  actions :  And  in  order  to  support 
the  veneration  paid  them  by  the  multitude,  they  must  not  only  keep  a 
remarkable  reserve,  but  must  promote  the  spirit  of  superstition,  by  a  con- 
tinued grimace  and  hypocrisy.  This  dissimulation  often  destroys  tbe 
candour  and  ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makes  an  irreparable  breach 
in  their  character. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  possessed  of  a  temper  more  susceptible 
of  devotion  than  usual,  so  that  he  has  but  little  occasion  for  hypocrisy  to 
support  the  character  of  his  profession,  it  is  so  natural  for  him  to  over- 
rate this  advantage,  and  to  think  that  it  atones  for  every  violation  of  mo- 
rality, that  frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous  than  the  hypocrite.  And 
though  few  dare  openly  avow  those  exploded  opinionsi,  that  every  thing 
is  Imtfvl  to  the  uunttf  and  that  they  alone  have  froperty  in  their  goods  ; 
yet  may  we  observe^  that  these  principles  lurk  in  every  bosom,  and  r^ 
present  a  zeal  for  religious  observances  as  so  great  a  merit,  that  it  may 
compensate  for  many  vices  and  enormities.  This  observation  is  so  com- 
mon, that  all  prudent  men  are  on  their  guard  when  they  meet  with  any 
extraordinary  appearance  of  religion ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  con- 
fess, that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  ^bity 
and  superstition,  or  even  probity  and  fanaticism,  are  not  altogether  and 
in  every  instance  incompatible. 

■ 

Most  men  are  ambitious ;  but  the  ambition  of  other  men  may  com- 
monly be  satisfied  by  excelling  in  their  particular  profession,  and  thereby 
promoting  the  interests  of  society.  The  ambition  of  the  clergy  can  often 
be  satisfied  only  by  promoting  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  implicit 
fsith  and  pious  frauds.  And  having  got  what  Archimedes  only  want- 
ed, (namely,  another  world,  on  which  he  could  fix  his  engines),  no 
wonder  they  move  tbis  world  at  their  pleasure. 

Most  men  have  an  overweening  conceit  of  themselves ;  but  these  have 

p2 
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bable;  since  we  find,  that  these  circumstances  liave 
an  influence  over  every  other  animal,  and  that  evett 
those  creatures,  which  are  fitted  to  live  in  all  climates, 
such  as  dogs,  horses,  &c.  do  not  attain  the  same  per4 
fection  in  all.     The  courage  of  bun-dogs  and  game- 


ftpeculiAr  temptatSon  to  that  vice,  who  are  i^gafded  witb  such  Teneran 
fion,  and  are  even  deemed  iacred,  by  the  ignorant  multitude; 

Most  men  are  opt  to  bear  a  particular  regard  fbr  members  of  their  own 
profession ;  but  as  a  lawyer,  or  phyacian,  or  merchant,  does  each  of 
them  follow  out  his  business  apart,  the  interests  of  men  of  these  profes- 
tiom  are  not  so  closely  united  as  the  interests  of  deigymen  of  the  same 
religion ;  where  the  whole  body  gains  by  the  venerattion  paid  to  their 
common  tenets,  and  by  Ihe  suppression  of  antagonists. 

Few  men  can  bear  contradiction  with  patience ;  but  the  clei*gy  too- 
often  proceed  even  to  a  degree  of  fury  on  this  head :  Fecause  all  their 
credit  and  liveGhood  depend  upon  the  belief  which  their  opinions  meet 
with ;  and  they  alone  pretend  to  a  divine  and  supernatural  authority,  or 
^ve  any  colour  for  representing  their  antagonists  as  impious  and  pro- 
line. The  Odium  Tkeologicumf  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted  even  tas 
proveri>,  and  means  that  degree  of  rancour  which  is  the  most  furious  an<i 
RnplacabTe. 

Revenge  is  a  natural  passion  to  mankind ;  but  seems  to  reign  with  the 
greatest  force  in  priests  and  women :  Because,  being  deprived  of  the 
immediate  exertion  of  anger,  in  violence  and  combat,  they  are  ^>t  US' 
fttncy  themselves  despised  on  that  account ;:  and  their  pridie  supports  their 
vindictive  disposition. 

Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed  moral  causes^ 
inflamed  in  tliat  profession ;  and  though  several  individuals  escape  the 
contagion,  ^et  all  wise  governments  will  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
attempts  of  a  society,  who  will  for  ever  combine  into  one  faction ;  an^ 
while  it  acts  as  a  society,  will  for  ever  be  actuated  by  ambition,  pridc^ 
revenge,  and  a  persecuting  spirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  serious ;  and  this  is  the  character 
required  of  priests,  which  confines  them  to  strict  rules  of  decency,  and 
commonly  prevents  irregularity  and  intemperance  amongst  them.  The 
gaiety,  much  less  the  excesses  ofpleasure,  is  not  permitted  in  that  body ;: 
and  this  virtue  is,  perhaps^  the  only  one  which  they  owe  to  their  prof^ 
sion.  In  religions,  indeed,  founded  on  speculative  principles,  and  where 
public  discourses  malu  a  part  of  religious  service^  it  may  also  be  suppes* 
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£x>cks  seems  peculiar  to  England.  Flanders  is  remark- 
able for  large  and  heavy  horses:  Spain  for  horses 
lighl^  and  of  good  mettle.  And  any  breed  of  these 
creatures,  transplanted  from  one  country  to  another^ 
will  soon  lose  the  qualities  which  they  derived  from 
their  native  dimate.  It  may  be  asked,  why  not  the 
same  with  men  ?  * 

Thare  are  fow  questions  more  curious  than  this,  or 
which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
human  afiairs ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
it  a  full  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature ;  nor 

ad  that  llie  dergj  will  hftye  •  oonsidenble  tbxte  in  die  learning  of  tht 
times;  though  it  is  certain  <|Mt  their  taste  in  eloquence  wiH  always  b% 
greater  than  their  proficiency  in  reasoning  and  philosophy.  But  who* 
erer  possesses  the  other  noble  virtues  of  humanity,  meekness,  and  moda- 
fationy  as  very  many  of  them  no  doubt  do,  b  beholden  for  tliem  to 
tutaum  or  reflection,  not  to  the  genius  of  his  calling. 

It  was  noted  expedient  in  die  old  Romans,  for  preventing  the  strong 
cficct  of  the  priestly  character,  to  make  it  a  law,  that  no  one  should  be 
feoeived  into  the  sacerdotal  office  till  he  was  past  fifty  years  of  age.— • 
jDnm.  HaL  ld>  J.  The  living  a  liiyman  till  that  age,  it  is  presumed,  would 
be  able  to  fix  the  ehancter. 

*  Csesar  {de  Bdio  GaUieOf  lib.  1.)  s^s,  diat  the  Gallic  horses  wer« 
very  goodf  the  German  very  bad.    We  find  in  lib.  vii.  that  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  remount  some  German  cavalry  with  Gallic  horses^     At  present  no 
part  of  Europe  has  so  bad  horses  of  pli  kinds  as  France :  but  Germany 
abounds  with  excellent  warwhorses.    This  may  beget  a  little  suspicion, 
that  even  animals  depend  not  on  the  climate,  but  on  the  different  breedsiy 
nnd  on  the  «kiU  and  care  in  rearing  them.     The  north  of  England 
abounds  in  the  best  horses  of  all  kinds  which  are  perhaps  in  the  world, 
Jn  the  neighbouring  counties,  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  no  good  horses 
of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  widi.     StrabOb  Ub.  ii.  rejects  in  a  great  mea« 
aor^  the  influence  of  climates  upon  men.     All  is  custom  and  education, 
says  he;    It  is  not  from  nature  that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  Lace- 
demonians ignorant,  and  the  Thebans  too,  who  are  still  nearer  neigh« 
boms  to  the  former.    Even  the  difiSerence  of  animals,  be  adds,  depend* 
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is  it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  to* 
gether,  without  acquiring  a  similitude  of  manner,  and 
communicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  vir- 
tues.  The  propensity  to  company  and  society  is  strong 
in  all  rational   creatures;  and  the  same  disposition, 
which  gives  us  this  propensity,  makes  us  enter  deeply 
into  each  other's  sentiments,  and  causes  like  passions 
.and  inclinations  to   run,   as   it  were,  by  contagion, 
through  the  whole  club  or  knot  of  companions.  Where 
a  number  of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body, 
the  occasions  of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent 
for  defence,  commerce  and  government,  that,  together 
with  the  same  speech  or  language,  they  must  acquire 
a  resemblance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common 
or  national  character,  as  well  as  a  personal  one,  pecu- 
liar to  each  individual.     Now,  though  nature  produces 
lill  kinds  of  temper  and  understanding  in  great  abun^ 
dance,  it  does  not  follow,  that  she  always  produces 
them  in  like  proportions,  and  that  in  every  society  the 
ingredients  of  industry  and  indolence,  valour  and  cow- 
firdice,  humanity  and  brutality,  wisdom  and  folly,  will 
be  mixed  after  the  same  manner.     In  the  infancy  of 
society,  if  any  of  these  dispositions  be  found  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  rest,  it  will  naturally  prevail  in  the 
composition,  and  give  a  tincture  to  the  national  cha- 
racter.    Or,  should  it  be  asserted  that  no  species  of 
temper  can  reasonably  be  presumed  to  predominate, 
even  in  those  contracted  societies,  and  that  the  same 
proportions  will  always  be  preserved  in  the  mixture ; 
yet  surely  the  persons  in  credit  and  authority,  being* 
still  a  more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  presumed 
to  be  of  the  same  character ;  and  their  influence  on  the 
ipanners  of  the  people  must,  at  all  times,  be  very  con- 
siderable.    If,  on  the  first  establishment  of  a  republic^ 
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a  Brutus  should  be  placed  in  authority,  and  be  trans- 
ported with  such  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  public 
good,  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well  as. 
private  interest,  such  an  illustrious  example  will  natur- 
ally have  an  effect  on  the  whole  socie^,  and  kindle  the 
same  passion  in  every  bosom.  Whatever  it  be  that 
forms  the  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next  must 
imbibe  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye ;  men  beiug 
more  susceptible  of  all  impressions  during  infancy,  and 
retaining  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the'  world.  I  assert,  then,  that  all  national  charac- 
ters, where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  moral  causes, 
proceed  fi'om  such  accidents  as  these,  and  that  physi- 
cal causes  have  no  discernible  operation  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  a  maxim  in  aU  philosophy,  that 
causes  which  do  not  appear  are  to  be  considered  as 
not  existing. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of 
history,  we  shall  discover  every  where  signs  of  a  sym- 
pathy or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence 
of  air  or  climate. 

Firsts  We  may  observe,  that  where  a  very  exten- 
sive government  has  been  established  for  many  cen- 
turies, it  spreads  a  national  character  over  the  whole 
empire,  and  communicates  to  every  part  a  similarity  of 
manners.  Thus  the  Chinese  have  the  greatest  unifor- 
mity of  character  ima^able,  though  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, in  different  parts  of  those  vast  dominions,  admit 
of  very  considerable  variations. 

Secondly^  In  small  governments  which  are  contigu- 
ous, the  people  have,  notwithstanding,  a  different  cha- 
racter, and  are  often  as  distinguishable  in  their  maur 
ners  as  the  most  distant  nations.  Athens  and  Thebes 
were  but  a  short  day's  journey  from  each  other,  though 
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the  Ath^ans  were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuitjr,  poIite-» 
ness  and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for  dulness,  rusticity, 
iiiid  a  phlegmatic  temper.  Plutarch,  discoursing  of  the 
effects  of  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  observes,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Piraeum  possessed  very  different 
tempers  from  those  of  the  higher  town  in  Athens, 
which  was  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  former : 
But  I  believe  no  one  attributes  the  difference  of  man* 
Hers,  in  Wapping  and  St  James's,  to  a  difier^nce  of 
liir  or  climate. 

Thirdly^  The  same  national  character  conmionly  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  government  to  a  precise  boun- 
dary ;  and  upon  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  moun- 
tain,  one  finds  a  new  set  of  manners,  with  a  new  go* 
vemment.  The  Languedocians  and  Gascons  are  the 
gayest  people  in  France ;  but  whenever  you  pass  the 
Pyrenees,  you  are  among  Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  qualities  of  the  air  should  change  exactly  with 
^e  limits  of  an  empire,  which  depends  so  much  on  the 
Hccidents  of  battles,  negociations  and  marriages? 

Fourthly^  Where  any  set  of  men,  scattered  over  dis- 
tant nations,  maintain  a  dose  socie^  or  communication 
together,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  have 
but  litde  in  common  with  the  nations  amongst  whom 
they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Arme* 
nians  in  the  East,  have  a  peculiar  character ;  and  the 
former  are  as  much  noted  for  fraud  as  the  latter  for 
probity.  *    The  Jesuits^  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 

*  A  nnall  sect  or  aodetj  amidst  a  greater,  are  commonly  most  regular 
in  tbeir  morals ;  because  they  are  more  remarked,  and  the  faults  of  indi- 
Tiduals  draw  dishonour  on  the  whole.  The  only  exception  to  thia  rule 
iky  when  the  superstition  and  prejudices  of  the  large  society  are  so 
strong  as  to  throw  an  infinny  on  the  smaller  society,  independent  of  their 
inorals.  For  in  that  case,  having  no  character  either  to  save  or  gain, 
|fae^  b^cpme  careless  of  their  behaviour,  except  among  Uiemselves. 
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iariesy  are  also  observed  to  have  a  character  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

Fifthly^  Where  any  accident,  as  a  difference  in  lan<» 
guage  or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the 
same  country,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  they  will 
preserve,  during  several  centuries,  a  distinct  and  evea 
opposite  set  of  manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and 
bravery  of  the  Turks,  form  an  exact  contrast  to  the 
deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice  of  the  modem  Greeks. 

SRxihly^  The  same  set  of  manners  will  follow  a  na- 
tion, and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well 
as  the  same  laws  and  language.  The  l^anish,  Eng« 
lish,  French  and  Dutch  colonies,  are  all  distinguish*!' 
able  even  between  the  tropics. 

Seventhly^  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very 
considerably  from  one  age  tp  another,  either  by  great 
alterations  in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of 
new  pe<^le,  or  by  that  inconstancy  to  which  all  hu- 
man afikirs  are  subject.  The  ingenuity,  industry,  and 
activi^  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  nothing  in  com* 
mem  with  the  stupidly  and  indolence  of  the  present  in*- 
habitants  of  those  regions.  Candour,  bravery,  and  love 
pf  liberty,  formed  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans^ 
as  subtilty,  cowardice,  and  a  slavish  disposition,  do  that 
of  the  modem.  The  old  Spaniards  were  restless,  tur« 
bulent,  and  so  addicted  to  vrar,  that  many  of  them  kill- 
ed themselves  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  Ro* 
mans.  ^  One  would  find  an  equal  difficulty  at  present 
(at  least  one  would  have  found  it  fifty  years  ago)  to 
rouse  up  the  modem  Spaniards  to  arms.  The  Bata- 
vians  were  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  hired  themselves 
into  the  Roman  armies.    Their  posterity  make  use  of 

^  Tl**  I«iY|i»  lib.  ixxiT.  cap,  17, 
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foreigners  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  Romans  did 
their  ancestors.  Though  some  few  strokes  of  the 
French  character  be  the  same  with  that  which  Csssar 
has  ascribed  to  the  Gauls ;  yet  what  comparison  be- 
tween the  dvility,  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  mo* 
dem  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  the  ignorance, 
barbarity,  and  grossness  of  the  ancient  ?  Not  to  in- 
sist upon  the  great  difference  between  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  Britain,  and  those  before  the  Roman  con*- 
quest,  we  may  observe,  that  our  ancestors,  a  few  centu- 
ries ago,  were  sunk  into  the  most  abject  superstition. 
Last  century  they  were  inflamed  with  the  most  furious 
enthusiasm,  and  are  now  settled  into  the  most  cool  in- 
difference, with  regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  nation  of  the  world. 

Eighthly y  Where  several  neighbouring  nations  have 
a  very  close  communication  together,  either  by  policy, 
commerce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of 
manners,  proportioned  to  the  communication.  Thus, 
all  the  Franks  appear  to  have  a  uniform  character  to 
the  Eastern  nations.  The  differences  among  them  are 
like  the  peculiar  accents  of  different  provinces,  which 
are  not  distinguishable  except  by  an  ear  accustomed  to 
them,  and  which  commonly  escape  a  foreigner. 

Ninthly^  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  manners  and  characters  in  the  same  nation,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  subject  to  the  same  go- 
vernment :  And  in  this  particular  the  English  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were 
in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mu- 
tability and  uncertainty  of  their  climate,  or  to  any 
other  physical  causes,  since  all  these  causes  take  place 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scotland,  without  hav- 
ing the  same  effect.     Where  the  government  of  a  na* 
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tion  is  altogether  republican,  it  is  apt  to  beget  a  pecu- 
liar set  of  manners.  Where  it  is  altogether  monarchi- 
cal, it  is  more  apt  to  have  the  same  effect ;  the  imita- 
tion of  superiors  spre^ing  the  national  manners  faster 
among  the  people.  If  the  governing  part  of  a  state 
consist  altogether  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland,  their 
imiform  way  of  life  will  fibc  their  character.  If  it  con- 
sists chiefly  of  nobles  and  landed  gentry,  like  Crer- 
many,  France  and  Spain,  the  same  effect  follows.  The 
genius  of  a  particular  sect  or  religion  is  also  apt  to 
mould  the  manners  of  a  people.  But  the  English  go- 
vernment is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy.  The  peqple  in  authority  are  composed  of 
gentry  and  merchants.  All  sects  of  religion  are  to  be 
found  among  them;  and  the  great  liberfy  and  inde* 
pendency  which  &rery  man  enjoys,  allows  him  to  dis- 
play the  manners  peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the  English, 
ef  any  people  in  the  universe,  have  the  least  of  a  na- 
tional character,  unless  this  very  singularity  may  pass 
for  such. 

If  the  characters  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and 
climate,  the  degrees  of  heat  ^d  cold  should  naturally 
be  expected  to  have  a  mighty  influence,  since  nothing 
has  a  greater  effect  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals. 
And  indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  all  the 
nations  which  live  beyond  the  polar  circles  or  between 
the  tropics,  are  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  and 
are  incapable  of  all  the  higher  attainments  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  poverty  and  misery  of  the  northern  in^ 
habitants  of  the  globe,  and  the  indolence  of  the  southern, 
from  their  few  necessities,  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
this  remarkable  difference,  without  our  having  recourse 
\o  physical  pauses.     Tbis,  however^  is  certain,  that  the 
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characters  of  nations  are  very  promiscuous  in  the  tem« 
perate  climates,  and  that  ahnost  all  the  general  observe 
ations  which  have  been  formed  of  the  more  southern 
or  more  northern  people  in  these  climates,  are  found 
to  be  uncertain  and  fallacious, "" 

Shall  we  say,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sim  in- 
flames the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
spirit  and  vivacity  ?  The  French,  Greeks,  Egyptians^ 
and  Persians,  are  remarkable  for  gaiety ;  the  Spaniards, 
Tiurks,  and  Chinese,  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  seri- 
ous deportment,  without  any  such  difierence  of  climate 
as  to  produce  this  difference  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans^  who  called  all  other  na-^ 
lions  barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  under* 
standing  to  the  more  southern  climates,  and  pronounced 
the  northern  nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and 
civility.  But  our  Island  has  produced  as  great  men, 
either  for  action  or  learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to 
boast  of* 

*  I  am  ftpt  to  suspect  the  Kcgioes  to  be  natozttUy  inferior  to  the 
Whites.  Tliere  scarpely  ever  was  a  ciTiUied  nation  of  that  oomplexioo, 
nor  even  any  individual,  eminent  either  in  action  or  speculation.  No 
Ingenious  manufactures  amongst  them,  no  arts,  no  sciences.  On  the' 
other  hand,  the  most  rude  and  baorlMrous  of  the  Whites,  sudi  as  the  an-* 
dent  Germans,  the  present  Tartars,  have  still  something  eminent  about 
tbem,  in  their  valour,  foqn  of  government,  or  some  other  particular. 
Such  a  uniform  and  constant  difference  could  not  happen,  in  so  many 
countries  and  ages,  if  nature  had  not  made  an  original  distinction  be- 
tween these  breeds  of  men.  Not  to  mention  our  eolonies,  there  are 
Kegro  slaves  dispersed  aU  over  Europe^  of  whom  none  ever  discovered 
any  symptoms  of  ingenuity ;  though  low  people,  without  education,  wiU 
start  up  amongst  us,  and  distinguish  themselves  in  every  profession.  In 
Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of  one  Negro  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  ] 
but  it  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  slender  accomplishments,  like  a  parrot 
who  speaks  «  few  words  plainly. 
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It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentiments  of  men  becomes 
more  delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the 
snn ;  and  that  the  taste  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives 
proportional  improvements  in  every  latitude,  as  we  may 
particularly  observe  of  the  languages,  of  which  the  more 
southern  are  smooth  and  melodious,  the  northern  harsh 
and  untunable.  But  this  observation  holds  not  univer« 
sally*  The  Arabic  b  uncouth  and  disagreeable ;  the 
Muscovite  soft  and  musical.  Energy,  strength  and 
harshness,  form  the  character  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
Italian  is  the  most  liquid,  smooth,  and  effemmate  lan^ 
guage  that  can  possibly  be  ima^ned.  Every  language 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  manners  of  the  people  } 
but  much  more  on  that  ori^nal  stock  of  words  and 
sounds  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
which  remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their  manners 
admit  of  the  greatest  alterations.  Who  can  doubt,  but 
the  English  are  at  present  a  more  polite  and  knowing 
people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  several  ages  after  the 
siege  of  Troy  ?  Yet  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
language  of  Milton  and  that  of  Homer.  Nay,  the  great- 
er are  the  alterations  and  improvements  which  happen 
in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can  be  expected 
in  their  language.  A  few  eminent  and  refined  geniuses 
will  communicate  their  taste  and  knowledge  to  a  whole 
people,  and  produce  the  greatest  improvements ;  but 
they  fix  the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in 
some  degree,  its  farther  changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
die  south  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  those 
of  the  north ;  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cdid  cli- 
mate has  genius,  he  rises  to  a  higher  pitch  than  can 
be  reached  by  the  southern  wits.    This  observation 
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a  late  *  writer  confirms,  by  comparing  the  southern 
wits  to  cucumbers,  which  are  commonly  all  good  in 
their  kind,  but^  at  best,  are  an  insipid  fruit;  while 
the  northern  geniuses  are  like  melons,  of  which  not 
one  in  fifty  is  good,  but  when  it  is  so,  it  has  an  ex- 
quisite relish.  I  believe  this  remark  may  be  allowed 
just,  when  confined  to  the  European  nations,  and  to 
the  present  age,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one.  But 
I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  moral  causes. 
All  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts  have  been  imported 
to  us  from  the  south ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that, 
in  the  first  order  of  application,  when  excited  by  emu- 
lation and  by  glory,  the  few  who  were  addicted  to 
them  would  carry .  them  to  the  greatest  height,  and 
stretch  every  nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  perfection.  Such  illustrious  examples 
spread  knowledge  every  where,  and  begot  an  univer- 
sal esteem  for  the  sciences ;  afler  which,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  industry  relaxes,  while  men  meet  not  with 
suitable  encouragement,  nor  arrive  at  such  distinction 
by  their  attainments^  The  universal  diffusion  of  learn- 
ing among  a  people,  and  the  entire  banishment  of  gross 
ignorance  and  rusticity,  is,  therefore,  seldom  attended 
with  any  remarkable  perfection  in  particular  persons. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de  Ora- 
toribusj  that  knowledge  was  much  more  common  in 
Vespasian's  age  than  in  that  of  Cicero  and  Augustus. 
Quintilian  also  complains  of  the  pro&nation  of  learning, 
by  its  becoming  too  common.  *  Formerly, '  says  Ju- 
venal, *  science  was  confined  to  Greece  and  Italy.  Now 
the  whole  world  emulates  Athens  and  Rome.    Eloquent 


^  Dr  Berkeley.    Minute  Fhaosopher. 
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Gaul  has  taught  Britain,  knowing  in  the  laws.  Even 
Thule  entertuns  thoughts  of  hiring  rhetoricians  for  its 
instruction. '  *  This  state  of  learning  is  remarkable ; 
because  Juvenal  is  himself  the  last  of  the  Roman  writers 
that  possessed  any  degree  of  genius.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded are  valued  for  nothing  but  the  matters  of  fact 
of  which  they  give  us  information.  I  hope  the  late 
conversion  of  Muscovy  to  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
will  not  prove  a  like  prognostic  to  the  present  period 
of  learning. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gives  the  preference  to  the  north- 
em  nations  above  the  southern  with  regard  to  candour 
and  sincerity;  and  mentions,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
I^Niniards  and  Italians,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Flemings 
and  Germans.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  has 
happened  by  accident.  The  ancient  Romans  seem  to 
have  been  a  candid,  sincere  people,  as  are  the  modem 
Turks.  But  if  we  must  needs  suppose  that  this  event 
has  arisen  from  fixed  causes,  we  may  only  conclude  from 
it,  that  all  extremes  are  apt  to  concur,  and  are  com- 
monly attended  with  the  same  consequences.  Treachery 
is  the  usual  concomitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ; 
and  if  civilized  nations  ever  embrace  subtle  and  crook- 
ed politics,  it  is  from  an  excess  of  refinement,  which 
makes  them  disdain  the  plain  direct  path  to  power  and 
glory. 

Most  conquests  have  gone  from  north  to  south ;  and 
it  has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations 
possess  a  superior  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity.    But 

*  <  Sed  Cantaber  unde 
Stoiciu?  mtiqui  praBsertim  state  Metelll. 
Nunc  totiu  Graiasy  nottrasque  habet  oibis  AthenaSb 
Gallia  cauaadieos  docuit  facunda  Britaimos : 
De  cooducendo  loquitur  jam  rtiethort  Tbule.' — Bat,  IX 
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it  would  have  been  joster  to  have  said,  that  most  coii<> 
quests  are  made  by  poverty  and  want  upon  plenty  and 
riches*  The  Saracens,  leaving  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
carried  their  conquests  northwards  upon  all  the  fertile 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  met  the  Turks 
half  way,  who  were  coming  southwards  from  the  de^ 
serts  of  Tartary. 

An  eminent  writer'  has  remarked,  that  all  coura-« 
gQous  animals  are  also  carnivorous,  and  that  greater 
courage  is  to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  th6 
English,  whose  food  is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the 
half^starved  commonalty  of  other  countries.  But  the 
Swedes,  notwithstanding  their  disadvantages  in  this 
particular,  are  not  inferior,  in  martial  courage,  to  any 
nation  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage,  of  oil  na-> 
tional  quaiitiesi,  is  the  most  precarious;  because  it  is 
ejcerted  only  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  na-> 
tion;  whereas  industry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of 
constant  and  universal  use,  and  for  several  ages  may 
become  habitual  to  the  whole  pec^le.  If  courage  be 
preserved,  it  must  be  by  discipline,  example,  and  opi« 
nion.  The  tenth  legion  of  Csesar,  and  the  regiment  of 
Picardy  in  France,  were  formed  promiscuously  from 
among  the  citizens  j  but  having  once  entertained  a  no« 
tion  that  they  were  the  best  troops  in  the  service,  this 
very  opinion  really  made  them  such. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion^ 
we  may  observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Dorians  and  lonians,  the  former  were  al« 
ways  esteemed,  and  always  appeared,  more  brave  and 
manly  than  the  latter,  though  the  colonies  of  both  the 
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tribes  were  iaterspersed  and  intermingled  throughout 
all  the  extent  of  Greece,  the  Liesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  the  islands  of  the  .^Igean  Sea.  Thk  Athenians 
were  the  only  lonians  that  ever  had  any  reputatioa  for 
valour  or  military  achievements,  though  even  tliese 
were  deemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  brav- 
est of  the  Dorians^ 

The  only  observation  with  regard  to  the  difference 
of  men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  rest  any 
weight,  i$  the  vulgar  one,  that  people,  in  the  northern 
r^ioas,  have  a  greater  inclination  to  strong  liquors, 
and  those  in  the  southern  to  love  and  women.  One 
can  assign  a  very  probable  physical  cause  for  this  dif- 
ference. Wine  and  distilled  waters  warm  the  frozen 
blood  in  the  colder  climates,  and  fortify  men  against 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  $  as  the  genial  heat  of  the 
sun,  in  the  countries  exposed  to  his  beams,  inflames 
the  blood,  and  exalts  the  passion  between  the  sexes. 

Periiaps,  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by 
fttorai  causes.  All  strong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the 
north,  and  consequently  are  more  coveted.'  Diodorus 
Siculus'  tells  us  that  the  Gauls,  in  his  time,  were 
great  drunkards,  and  much  addicted  to  wine ;  chiefly, 
I  suppose,  from  its  rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  in  the  southern  climates  obliging  men 
and  women  to  go  half  naked,  thereby  renders  their 
frequent  commerce  more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their 
mutual  passion.  This  makes  parents  and  husbands 
more  jealous  and  reserved^  which  still  farther  inflames 

>        ■    ■  ■  ■     ■  I  I  ■         ■  ■  I  ■  ■     I  h      ■ 

« 

'  lib.  T.  T%e  mme  author  aacribes  tadtumity  to  that  people ;  a  new 
proof  that  national  characters  may  alter  very  much.  Taciturnity  as  a  na>- 
tiooal  character,  implies  unsociablencss.  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  bool( 
ii.  dlpi  2.  says,  that  the  Crauls  are  the  only  varlike  natipa  who  are  ne* 
gligent  of  women. 

VOL.  in.  Q 
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the  passion.  Not  to  mention,  that'  as  women  ripen 
sooner  in  the  southern  regions,  it  is  necessary  to  oI> 
serve  greater  jealousy  and  care  in  their  education ;  it 
being  evident,  that  a  girl  of  twelve  cannot  possess 
equal  discretion  to  govern  this  passion  with  one  who 
feels  not  its  violence  till  she  be  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
Nothing  so  inuch  encourages  the  passion  of  love  as 
ease  and  leisure,  or  is  more  destructive  to  it  than'  in- 
dustry and  hard  labour;  and  as  the  necessities  of  men 
are  evidently  fewer  in  the  warm  climates  than  in  the 
cold  ones,  this  circumstance  alone  may  make  a  con* 
siderable  dififbrenee  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has,  ei<- 
ther  from  moral  or  physical  causes,  distributed  these 
respective  inclinations  to  the  different  climates.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  though  born  in  a  warm  climate,  seem 
to  have  been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle;  nor  were 
their  parties  of  pleasure  any  thing  but  matches  of 
drinking  among  men,  who  passed  their  time  altoge- 
ther apart  from  the  fair.  Yet  when  Alexander  led  the 
Greeks  into  Persia,  a  still  more  southern  climate,  they 
multiplied  their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of 
the  Persian  manners.  ^  So  honourable  was  the  cha- 
racter of  a  drunkard  among  the  Persians,  that  Cyrus 
the  younger,  soliciting  the  sober  Lacedemonians  for 
succour  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chief- 
ly on  account  of  his*  superior  endowments,  as  more  va- 
lorous, more  bountiful,  and  a  better  drinker. ;  Darius 
Hystaspes  made  it  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb-stone,  a- 
mong  his  other  virtues  and  princely  qualities,  that  no 
one  could  bear  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor.     You  may 

''  Babylonii  maxime  in  trmum,  ei  qtug  ebrietglem  segmuUuTf  fffusi  fuiU. 
Quint.  Cur.  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
*  P|ut.  Symp.  lib.  i.  quiest.  4*. 
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t>btain  any  thing  of  the  Negroes  by  ofieiing  them 
strong  drink,  and  may  easily  preyail  with  them  to 
sell,  not  only  their  children,  but  their  wives  and  misr 
tresses,  for  a  cade  of  brandy.  In  France  and  Italy, 
few  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greatest  heats  of 
summer ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  thai  almost  as  necessary, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  spirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as 
it  is  in  Sweden  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  wann 
the  bodies  congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  season.  If 
jealousy  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposi- 
tion, no  people  were  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites, 
before  their  communication  with  Europe  had  somewhat 
altered  their  manners  in  this  particular. 

But  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  re- 
gions, we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect 
the  grosser  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame,  not 
that  it  can  work  upon  those  finer  organs  on  which  the 
<^rations  of  the  mind  and  understanding  depend. 
And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The 
races  of  animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  at- 
tended to;  and  horses,  in  particular,  always  show  their 
blood  in  their  shape,  ^irit,  and  swiftness.  But  a  cox- 
comb may  beget  a  philosopher,  as  a  man  of  virtue  may 
leave  a  worthless  progeny. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that 
though  the  passion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  de- 
basing than  love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is 
the  source  of  all  politeness  and  refinement ;  yet  this 
gives  not  so  great  an  advantage  to  the  southern  cli- 
mates as  we  may  be  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  imagine. 
When  love  goes  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  it  renders 
men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  intercourse  between 
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die  sezes^  oh  which  the  politeness  of  a  nation  will 
oomnionly  much  depend*  And  if  we  wonld  subtilize 
and  refine  upon  this  point,  we  might  observe^  that  the 
people^  in  yery  temperate  dimates,  are  the  most  likely 
to  attain  all  sorts  of  improKement»  their  blood  not  be« 
ing  so  inflamed  as  to  render  them  jealous,  and  yet  be* 
ing  warm  enough  to  make  them  set  a,  due  value  ovi  the 
clmnns  and  endowments  of  the  Mv  sex. 
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It  seems  an  imaccotuitable  pleasure  which  the  spec- 
tators of  a  welUwritten  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow^ 
terror,  anxiety,  and  other  passions  that  are  in  them- 
selves  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  The  more  they  are 
touched  and  afiPected,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with 
the  spectacle;  and  as  soon  as  the  imeasy  passions  cease 
to  Cfpexste,  the  piece  is  at  an  end.  One  scene  of  full 
joy  and  contentment  and  security  is  the  utmost  that 
any  composition  of  this  kind  can  bear;  and  it  is  sure 
always  to  be  the  concluding  one.  If  in  the  texture  of 
the  piece  there  be  interwoven  any  scenes  of  satisfiu> 
tion,  they  affinrd  only  faint  gleams  of  pleasure,  which 
are  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  and  in  order  to 
plunge  the  actors  into  deeper  distress  by  means  of  that 
contrast  and  disappointment  The  whole  art  of  the 
poet  is  employed  in  rousing  and  supporting  the  comr 
passion  and  indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment, 
of  his  audience.  They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as 
they  are  afflicted,  and  never  are  so  happy  as  when 
they  employ  tears,  sobs  and  crifes,  to  give  vent  to  their 
wanowj  and  relieve  their  heart,  swoln  with  the  tender- 
€st  sympadiy  and  compassion. 
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The  few  critics  who  have  had  some  tinctare  of  phi- 
losophy have  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it. 

L'Abb^  Dubos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and 
Painting,  asserts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of 
indolence  into  which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all 
passion  and  occupation.  To  get  rid  of  this  painful  si- 
tuation, it  seeks  every  amusement  and  pursuit ;  busi- 
ness, gaming,  shows,  executions;  whatever  will  rouse 
the  passions  and  take  its  attention  from  itself.  No 
matter  what  the  passion  is ;  let  it  be  disagreeable,  af- 
Hicting,  melancholy,  disordered ;  it  is  still  better  than 
that  insipid  languor  which  arbes  from  perfect  tranquil- 
lity and  repose. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  this  account  as  being, 
at  least  in  part,  satisfactory.  You  may  observe,  when 
there  are  several  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the  com- 
pany run  to  those  where  the  deepest  play  is,  even 
though  they  find  not  there  the  best  players.  The 
view,  oi*,  at  least,  imagination  of  high  passions,  arising 
from  greiit  loss  or  gain,  affects  the  spectator  by  sym- 
pathy, gives  him  some  touches  of  the  same  passions, 
and  serves  him  for  a  momentary  entertainment.  It 
makes  the  time  pass  the  easier  with  him,  and  is  some 
relief  to  that  oppression  under  which  men  commonly 
labour  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  thoughts  and 
meditations. 

We  find  that  common  liars  always  magnify,  in  their 
narrations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  distress,  sickness, 
deaths,  murders,  and  cruelties,  as  well  as  joy,  beauty, 
mirth,  and  magnificence.  It  is  an  absurd  secret  which 
they  have  for  pleasing  their  company,  fixing  their  at- 
tention, and  attaching  them  to  such  marvdlous  rela^ 
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tion  by  the  passions  and  emotions  which  they  ex- 
cite. 

There  is»  however,  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  the 
present  subject,  in  its  full  extent,  this  solution,  how- 
ever ingenious  and  satis&ctory  it  may  appear.  It  is 
certain  that  the  same  object  of  distress,  which  pleases 
in  a  tragedy,  were  it  really  set  before  us,  would  give 
the  most  unfeigned  uneasiness,  though  it  be  then  the 
most  effectual  cure  to  languor  and  indolence.  Mon- 
sieur Fontenelle  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this 
difficulty,  and  accordingly  attempts  another  solution  of 
the  phenomenon,  at  least  makes  some  addition  to  the 
theory  above  mentioned.  ^ 

^  Pleasure  and  pain, '  says  he,  *  which  are  two  sen- 
timents so  different  in  themselves,  differ  not  so  much 
jn  their  cause.  From  the  instance  of  tickling  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  movement  of  pleasure,  pushed  a  little 
too  far,  becomes  pain,  and  that  the  movement  of  pain, 
a  little  moderate,  becomes  pleasure.  Hence  it  pro- 
ceeds, that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sorrow,  soft  and 
agreeable:  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  diminished. 
The  heart  likes  naturally  to  be  moved  and  affected. 
Melancholy  objects  suit  it,  and  even  disastrous  and 
sorrowful,  provided  they  are  softened  by  some  circum- 
stance. It  is  certain,  that,  on  the  theatre,  the  repre- 
sentation has  almost  the  efiect  of  reality ;  yet  it  has  not 
altogether  that  effect  However  we  may  be  hurried 
away  by  the  spectacle,  whatever  dominion  the  senses 
and  imagination  may  usurp  over  the  reason,  there  still 
lurks  at  the  bottom  a  certain  idea  of  falsehood  in  the 
whole  of  what  we  see.  This  idea,  though  weak  and 
disguised,  suffices  to  diminish  the  pain  which  we  su& 

*•  aeaectUHif  8ur  la  Fo^ue,  $  dS. 
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fer  from  the  misfortunes  of  those  whom  we  love,  koA 
to  reduce  that  affliction  to  such  a  pitch  as  converts  it 
into  a  pleasure*  We  weep  for  the  misibrtune  of  a  hera 
to  whom  we  are  attached.  In  the  same  instant  we  cant* 
fort  ourselves  by  reflecting,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  fio^ 
tion :  And  it  is  precisely  that  mixture  of  sentiments  whieh 
composes  an  agreeable  sorrow,  and  tears  that  delight 
us.  But  as  that  affliction  which  is  caused  by  exterior 
Itnd  sensible  objects  is  stronger  thitn  the  consolation 
which  arises  from  an  internal  reflection,  they  are  the 
efl^ects  and  symptoms  of  sorrow  that  ought  to  predom^ 
nate  in  the  composition.  * 

This  solution  seems  just  and  convincing ;  but  per« 
haps  it  wants  still  some  new  addition,  in  order  to  make 
k  answer  fiilly  the  phenomenon  which  we  here  exa- 
mine. All  the  passions,  excited  by  eloquence,  are  a*- 
l^eeable  in  the  highest  degree,  as  well  a»  those  which 
are  moved  by  painting  and  the  theatre.  The  Epi" 
k>gues  of  Cicero  are,  on  this  account  ehiefly,  the  de>^ 
light  of  every  reader  of  taste  i  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
some  of  them  without  the  deepest  sympatliy  and  sor* 
row.  His  merit  as  an  orator,  no  doubt,  depends  much 
on  his  success  in  this  particular.  When  he  had  raised 
tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audience,  they  were  ^etL 
the  most  highly  delighted,  and  expressed  the  greatest 
satisiaction  with  the  pleader.  The  pathetic  description 
of  the  butchery  made  by  Verres  of  the  Sicilian  cap- 
tains, is  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind  :  But  I  believe 
kione  will  affirm,  that  the  being  present  at  a,  melan* 
choly  scene  of  that  nature  would  afibrd  any  entertain-^ 
ment.  Neither  is  the  sorrow  here  softened  by  fiction  ; 
for  the  audience  were  convinced  of  the  reafity  of  every 
circumstance.  What  is  it  then  which  in  this  case  raises 
a  pleasure  from  the  bosom  of  uneasiness,  so  to  speak. 
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and  a  pleimiire  which  still  retains  all  the  features  anci 
outward  symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow  ? 

I  answer:  Hiis  extraordinary  effect  proceeds  from 
that  yery  eloquence  with  which  the  melancholy  scene 
is  represented.  The  genius  required  to  paint  objects 
in  a  lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all 
the  pathetic  circumstances,  the  judgment  dii^layed  in 
disposing  them ;  the  exercise,  I  say,  of  these  noble  ta- 
lents, together  with  die  force  of  expressilm,  and  beau« 
ty  ijf  oratorial  numbers,  diAise  the  highest  satisfiiction 
on  the  audience,  and  excite  the  most  delightful  move^ 
ments.  By  this  means,  the  uneasiness  of  the  melan* 
eholy  passions  is  not  only  overpowered  and  efiaced  by 
-something  stronger  of  an  opposite  kind,  but  the  whole 
impulse  of  those  passions  is  converted  into  pleasuref 
and  swells  the  delight  which  the  eloquence  raises  in 
us.  The  same  force  of  oratory,  employed  on  an  un-* 
interesting  subject,  would  not  please  half  so  much,  or 
nither  would  appear  altogether  ridiculous;  and  the 
mind,  being  left  in  absolute  calmness  and  indifierenoe, 
would  relish  none  of  those  beauties  of  imagination,  or 
eocpression^  which,  if  joined  to  passion,  give  it  such 
exquisite  entertainment*  The  impulse  or  vehemence 
arising  from  sorrow,  compassion,  indignation;  receives 
a  new  direction  from  the  saitiments  of  beauty.  The 
latter,  being  the  predominant  emotion,  seize  the  whole 
mind,  and  convert  the  former  into  themselves,  at  least 
tincture  them  so  strongly  as  totally  to  alter  their  nature. 
And  the  aoul  being  at  the  same  time  roused  by  passion 
and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the  whole  a  strong 
movement,  which  is  altogether  delightful. 

The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy ;  with  this 
addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation,  and  imitation  is 
always  of  itself  agreeable.     This  circumstance  serves 
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still  &rther  to  smooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  c6n-» 
vert  the  whole  feeling  into  one  uniform  and  strong  en* 
joyment  Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress 
please  in  painting,  and  please  more  than  the  most  beau-^, 
tifiil  objects  that  appear  calm  and  iAdi£krent.  '  The' 
affection,  rousing  the  mind,  exeites  a  laige  stock  of 
spirit  and  vehemeiicei  which  is  all  transformed  into 
[Measure  by  the  force  of  the  prevailing  movement  It  h 
thus  the  fiction  of  tragedy  softens  the  passion,  by  an 
infusion  of  a  new  feeling,  bot  merely  by  weakening  or 
diminishing  the  sorrow.  You  may  by  degrees  weaken 
a  real  sorrow,  till  it  totally  disappears ;  yet  in  none  of 
its  gradations  will  it  ever  give  pleasure;  except,  per- 
haps, by  accident,  to  a  man  sunk  under  lethargic  indo* 
lence,  whom  it  rouses  from  that  languid  state. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce other  instances,  where  the  subordinate  move- 
ment is  converted  into  the  predominant,  and  gives 
force  to  it,  though  of  a  different,  and  even  sometimes 
though  of  a  contrary  nature* 

Novelty  naturally  rouses  the  mind,  and  attracts  our 
attention ;  and  the  movements  which  it  causes  are  al- 
ways converted  into  any  passion  belonging  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  join  their  force  to  it.  Whether  an  event  ex- 
cite joy  or  sorrow,  pride  or  shame,  anger  or  good-will. 


>  Punters  make  no  scruple  of  representing  distress  and  sorrow,  as  well 
M  any  other  passion ;  but  tfaey  seem  not  to  dwdil  so  much  on  these  me- 
landioly  affections  as  the  poets,  who^  though  they  copy  erery  motion  of 
the  human  breast,  yet  pass  quickly  oyer  the  agreeable  sentiments.  A 
painter  represents  only  one  instant;  and  if  that  be  passionate  enough,  it 
is  sure  to  affect  aAd  delight  the  spectator;  but  nothing  can  furnish  to  the 
poet  a  Tariety  of  scenes,  and  incidents,  and  sentiments,  except  distress, 
terror^  or  anxiety.  Complete  joy  and  satisfiiction  is  attended  with  secu- 
rity, wid  leaves  no  farther  room  for  action. 
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it  is  sure  to  produce  a  stronger  affection,  when  new  or 
unusual*  And  though  novelty  of  itself  be  agreeable,  it 
fortifies  the  painful,  as  well  as  agreeable  passions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  person  extremely 
by  the  narration  of  any  event,  the  best  method  of  in- 
creasing Its  effect  would  be  artfully  to  delay  informing 
him  of  it,  and  first  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  impa- 
tience befi^re  you  let  him  into  the  secret  This  is  the 
artifice  practised  by  lago  in  the  fiunous  scene  of  Shake- 
peare ;  and  every  spectator  is  sensible,  that  Othello's 
jealousy  acquires  additional  force  from  his  preceding 
impatience,  and  that  the  subordinate  passion  is  here 
readily  transformed  into  the  predominant  one. 
-  Difficulties  increase  passions  of  every  kind ;  and  by 
rousing  our  attention,  and  exciting  our  active  powers, 
they  produce  an  emotion  which  nourishes  the  prevail- 
ing affection. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  most  whose  sickly 
infirm  frame  of  body  has  occasioned  them  the  greatest 
pains,  trouble,  and  anxiety,  in  rearing  him.  The  agree- 
able sentiment  of  affection  here  acquires  force  from 
sentiments  of  uneasiness. 

Nothing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sorrow  for  his 
death.  Tie  pleasure  of  his  company  has  not  so  power* 
ful  an  influence. 

Jealousy  is  a  painful  passion ;  yet  without  some  share 
of  it,  the  agreeable  affection  of  love  has  difficulty  to 
subsist  in  its  full  force  and  violence.  Absence  is  also 
a  great  source  of  complaint  among  lovers,  and  gives 
them  the  greatest  uneasiness :  Yet  nothing  is  more  fa* 
vourable  to  their  mutual  passion  than  short  intervals 
of  that  kind.  And  if  long  intervals  oflen  prove  fatal, 
it  is  only  because,  through  time,  men  are  accustomed 
to  them,  and  they  cease  to  give  uneasiness.    Jealousy 
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and  absence  in  love  compose  the  dolce  peccante  of  the 
Italians,  which  they  suppose  so  essential  to  all  plea- 
sure. 

There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  which 
illustrates  the  principle  here  insisted  on*  *  It  is  very 
remarkable, '  says  he,  *  that  the  last  works  of  celebrat- 
ed artists,  which  they  left  imperfect,  are  always  the 
inost  prized,  such  as  the  Iris  of  Aristides,  the  Ttnda* 
RIDES  of  Nicomachus,  the  Medea  of  Timomachus,  and 
the  Venus  of  Apelles.  These  are  valued  even  above 
tlieir  finished  productions.  The  broken  lineaments  of 
the  piece,  and  the  half^formed  idea  of  the  painter,  are 
carefully  studied ;  and  our  very  grief  for  that  curious 
hand,  which  had  been  stopped  by  death,  is  an  addi«* 
tional  increase  to  our  pleasure.  *  "^ 

These  instances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected) 
are  sufficient  to  afford  us  some  insight  into  ther  analogy 
of  nature,  atid  to  show  us,  that  the  pleasure  which 
poets,  orators,  and  musicians  give  us,  by  exciting  grief, 
sorrow,  indignation,  compassion,  is  not  so  extraordina- 
ry or  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
force  of  imagination,  the  energy  of  expression,  the 
power  of  numbers,  the  charms  of  imitation ;  all  these 
are  naturally,  of  themselves,  delightful  to  the  mind : 
And  when  the  object  presented  lays  also  hold  of  some 
affection,  the  pleasure  still  rises  upon  us,  by  the  con- 
version of  this  subordinate  movement  into  that  which 


*  Illud  Tero  perquam  nurum  ac  memoria  dignum,  etiam  snprema  opera 
avtificum,  imperfectasque  tabuks,  nciit,  laiN  AriatidiSy  TmiujUDAa  Ni- 
comachi,  Mroulh  Timomachiy  et  quam  dizimus  Vkhxexic  Apellu,  ia 
maj^Nri  admiratione  esse  quam  perfecta.  Quippe  in  lis  Hneementa  reli- 
qua,  ipsaeque  oogitationes  artificura  spectantur,  atque  in  lenocinio  com- 
aocndationis  dolor  esi  manusy  cum  id  ageret,  extincto.      JUb.  xxzt. 

a. 
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is  predominant  The  passion,  though  perhaps  natu* 
rally,  and  when  excited  by  the  simple  appearance  of  a 
real  object,  it  may  be  painful  i  yet  is  so  smoothedt  ^d 
softened,  and  mollified,  when  raised  by  the  finer  arts, 
that  it  affords  the  highest  entertainment. 

To  confirm  this  reasoning,  we  may  observe,  that  if 
the  morements  of  the  imagination  be  not  predominant 
above  those  of  the  passion,  a  ccmtraxy  effect  follows ; 
and  the  former,  being  now  subordinate^  is  converted 
into  the  latter,  and  still  farther  increases  the  pain  and 
a£9iction  of  the  sufferer* 

Who  could  ever  think  <^  it  as  a  good  expedient  for 
comforting  an  afflicted  parent,  to  exaggerate,  with  all 
the  force  of  elocution,  the  irreparable  loss  which  he  has 
met  with  by  the  death  of  a  fitvourite  child  ?  The  more 
power  of  imagination  and  expression  you  here  employ, 
the  more  you  increase  his  despair  and  afflicticm. 

The  shame,  confusion,  and  terror  of  Verres,  no 
doubt,  rose  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence  and 
vehemence  of  Cicero :  So  also  did  his  pain  and  on^ 
easiness.  These  former  passions  were  too  strong  for 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  beauties  of  elocution; 
and  operated,  though  from  the  same  prindple,  yet  in  m 
contrary  manner,  to  the  sympathy,  compassion*,  and 
indignation  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  towards  the 
catastrophe  of  the  royal  party,  supposes  that  his  narra* 
tion  must  then  become  infinitely  disagreeable ;  and  he 
hurries  over  the  king's  death  without  giving  us  one 
circumstance  of  it.  He  considers  it  as  too  horrid  a 
scene  to  be  contemplated  widi  any  satisfaction^  or  even 
without  the  utmost  pain  and  aversion.  He  himself  a« 
well  as  the  readers  of  that  age,  were  too  deeply  ooi^ 
cerned  in  the  events,  and  felt  a  pain  from  subject 
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which  an  historian  and  a  dreader  of  another  age  would 
regard  as  the  most  pathetic  and  most  interesting,  and^ 
by  consequence^  the  most  agreeable. 

An  action,  represented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody 
and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  such  movements  of  hor^- 
ror  as  will  not  soften  into  pleasure ;  and  the  greatest 
energy  of  expression,  bestowed  on  descriptions  of  that 
nature,  serves  only  to  augment  our  uneasiness.  Suck 
is  that  action  represented  in  the  Ambitious  Siepmotkery 
where  a  venerable  old  man,  raised  to  the  height  of 
fury  and  despair,  rushes  against  a  pillar,  and,  striking 
his  head  upon  it,  besmears  it  all  over  with  mingled 
brainiS  and  gore.  The  English  theatre  abounds  too 
much  with  such  shocking  images. 

Even  the  common  sentiments  of  compassion  require 
to  be  softened  by  some  agreeable  affection,  in  order  to 
give  a  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  mere 
suffering  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  triumphant  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  of  vice,  forms  a  disagreeable 
spectacle,  and  is  careftilly  avoided  by  all  masters  of  the 
drama.  In  order  to  dismiss  the  audience  with  entire 
satisfaction  and  contentment,  the  virtue  must  either 
convert  itself  into  a  noble  courageous  despair,  or  the 
vice  receive  its  proper  punishment. 
,  Most  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very 
unhappy  in  their  subjects.  As  they  wrought  much  for 
churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  represented 
such  horrible  subjects  as  crucifixions  and  martyrdoms, 
where  nothing  appears  but  tortures,  wounds,  executions, 
and  passive  suffering,  without  any  action  or  affection. 
When  they  turned  their  pencil  from  this  ghastly  my- 
tholog}',  they  had  commonly  recourse  to  Ovid,  whos^ 
fictions,  though  passionate  and  agreeable,  are  scarcely 
jiatural  or  probable  enough  fpr  painting. 
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The  same  inversion  of  that  principle  which  is  here 
insisted  on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  the  ef- 
fects of  oratory  and  poetry.  Raise  so  the  subordinate 
passion  that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  swallows  up 
that  affection  which  it  before  nourished  and  increased. 
Too  much  jealousy  extinguishes  love ;  too  much  difB-r 
culty  renders  us  indifferent ;  too  much  sickness  and  inr> 
firmity  disgusts  a  selfish  and  unkind  parent. 

What  so  disagreeable  as  the  dismal,  gloomy,  disas« 
trous  stories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain 
their  companions?  The  uneasy  passion  being  there 
raised  alone,  unaccompanied  with  any  spirit,  genius,  or 
eloquence,  conveys  a  pure  uneasiness,  and  is  attended 
with  nothing  that  ^m  9of^  it  into  pleasipre  o)r  sa^ 
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OF  THE  fiTAKDARD  OF  TA8TB. 


Th£  great  variety  of  Taste^  as  well  as  of  opinion^ 
which  prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvions  not  to  have 
iallen  under  every  one's  observation.  Men  of  die  most 
confined  knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  difierence  of 
taste  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even 
where  the  persons  have  been  educated  under  the  same 
government,  and  have  early  imbibed  the  same  preju* 
dices*  But  those  who  can  enlarge  their  view  to  con- 
template distant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  still  more 
surprised  at  the  great  inconsistence  and  contrariety. 
We  are  apt  to  call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely 
from  our  own  taste  and  apprehension ;  but  soon  find 
the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on  us.  And  the  high-* 
est  arrogance  and  self-conceit  is  at  last  startled,  on  ob- 
serving an  equal  assurance  on  all  sides,  and  scruples, 
amidst  such  a  contest  of  sentiment,  to  pronounce  posi- 
tively in  its  own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
inquirer,  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  sentiments 
of  men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  deformity 
of  all  kinds,  even  while  their  general  discourse  is  the 
same.    There  are  certain  terms  in  every  language  which 
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impoit  blame,  and  others  praise ;  and  all  men  who  use 
the  same  tongue  must  agree  in  their  application  of  them. 
Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance,  proprie- 
ty, simplidty,  spirit  in  writing ;  and  in  blaming  fustian, 
affectation,  coldness,  and  a  false  brilliancy.  But  when 
.  critics  come  to  particulars,  this  seeming  unanimity  va- 
nishes ;  and  it  is  found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  their  expressions.  In  all  matters  of 
opinion  and  science,  the  case  is  opposite ;  the  difference 
among  men  is  there  oftener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than 
in  particulars,  and  to  be  less  in  reality  than  in  appear- 
ance.  An  explanaticm  of  the  terms  commonly  ends  the 
controversy :  and  the  disputants  are  surprised  to  find 
that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  at  bottom  they 
agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than 
on  reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the 
former  observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  ques- 
tions which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the  differ- 
ence among  men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it 
appears.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  ages  concur  in  applauding  justice,  huma- 
nity, magnanimity,  prudence,  veracity ;  and  in  blaming 
the  opposite  qualities.  Even  poets  and  other  authors, 
whose  compositions  are  chiefly  calculated  to  please  the 
imagination,  are  yet  found,  from  Homer  down  to  Fe- 
nelon,  to  inculcate  the  same  moral  precepts,  and  to  be- 
stow their  applause  and  blame  on  the  same  virtues  and 
vices.  This  great  unanimity  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  plain  reason,  which,  in  all  these  cases, 
maintains  similar  sentiments  in  all  men,  and  prevents 
those  controversies  to  which  the  abstract  sciences  are 
so  much  exposed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  this 
account  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory.     But  we  must 
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also  allow,  that  some  part  of  the  seemiiig  hai^ony  in 
morals  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  rery  nature  of 
language.  The  word  virtue^  with  its  equivalent  in  erery 
tongue,  implies  praise,  as  that  of  vice  does  blame  >  aixl 
no  one,  without  the  most  obvious  and  grossest  impro- 
priety, could  affix  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general 
acceptation  is  understood  in  a  good  sense :  or  bestow 
applause,  where  the  idiom  requires  disapprobation. 
Homer's  general  precepts^  where  he  delivers  any  such^ 
will  never  be  controverted ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when 
he  draws  particular  pictures  of  manners,  and  represents 
heroism  in  Achilles,  and  prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  inter- 
mixes a  much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  in  the  former, 
and  of  cunning  and  fraud  in  the  latter,  than  Fenelon 
would  admit  of.  The  sage  Ulysses,  in  the  Greek  poet, 
seems  to  delight  in  lie»  and  fictions,  and  often  employs 
them  without  any  necessity,  or  even  advantage.  But 
his  more  scrupulous  son,  in  the  French  epic  writer, 
exposes  himself  to  the  most  imminent  perils,  rather  than 
depart  from  the  most  exact  line  of  truth  and  veracity.- 
The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  insist  on 
the  excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  throughout 
that  wild  and  absurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Arabic  words,  which  correspond  to  the 
English,  equity,  justice,  temperance,  meekness,  cha- 
rity, were  such  as,  from  the  constant  use  of  that  tongue, 
must  always  be  taken  in  a  good  sense :  and  it  would 
have  argued  the  greatest  ignorance,  not  of  morals,  but 
of  language,  to  have  mentioned  them  with  any  epithets, 
besides  those  of  applause  and  approbation.  But  would 
we  know,  whether  the  pretended  prophet  had  really 
attained  a  just  sentiment  of  morals,  let  us  attend  to  his 
narration,  and  we  shall  soon  find,  that  he  bestows 
praise  on   such   instances  of  treachery,   inhumanity, 
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cruelty^  revenge,  bigotry,  as  are  utterly  incompatibk 
with  civilized  society.  No  steady  rule  of  right  seems 
there  to  be  attended  to ;  and  every  action  is  blamed  or 
praised,  so  far  only  as  it  b  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the 
true  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in 
ethics  is  indeed  very  small.  Whoever  recommends, 
any  moral  virtues,  reaUy  does  no  more  than  is  implied 
in  the  terms  themselves.  That  people  who  invented 
the  word  charity^  and  used  it  in  a  good  sense,  incul- 
cated more  clearly,  and  much  more  efficaciously,  the 
precept,  BecharitaMe^  than  any  pretended  legislator  or 
prophet,  who  should  insert  such  a  maxim  in  his  writ- 
ings. Of  all  expressions,  those  which,  together  with 
their  other  meaning,  imply  a  degree  either  of  blame  or 
approbation,  are  the  least  liable  to  be  perverted  or 
mistaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  a  Standard  qf  Taste  /  a 
rule  by  which  the  various  sentiments  of  men  may  be 
reconciled ;  at  least  a  decision  afforded  confirming  one 
sentiment,  and  condemning  another. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy,  which  cuts  off  all 
hopes  of  success  in  such  an  attempt,  and  represents 
the  impossibility  of  ever  attaining  any  standard  of 
taste.  The  difference,  it  is  said,  is  very  wide  between 
judgment  and  sentiment.  All  sentiment  is  right ;  be- 
cause sentiment  has  a  reference  to  nothing  beyond  it- 
self, and  is  always  real,  wherever  a  man  is  conscious  of 
it.  But  all  determinations  of  the  understanding  are 
not  right ;  because  they  have  a  reference* to  something 
beyond  themselves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact ;  and 
are  not  always  conformable  to  that  standard.  Among 
a  thousand  different  opinions  which  different  men  may 
entertain  of  the  same  subject,  there  is  one,  and  but 
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one,  that  is  just  and  true  :  and  the  only  dif&culty  is  to 
fix  and  ascertain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent sentiments,  excited  by  the  same  object,  are  all 
right ;  because  no  sentiment  represents  what  is  really 
in  the  object  It  only  marks  a  certain  conformity  or 
^relation  between  the  object  and  the  organs  or  faculties 
of  die  mind ;  and  if  that  conformity  did  not  really 
exist,  the  sentiment  could  never  possibly  have  being, 
beauty  is  n6  quality  in  things  themselves :  tt  exists 
Inerely  in  the  mind  which  contemplates  them;  and 
ieach  mind  perceives  a  difierent  beauty.  One  per- 
son may  even  perceive  deformity,  where  another  is 
Sensible  of  beauty;  and  every  individual  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  sentiment,  without  pretending  to 
regulate  those  of  others.  To  seek  the  real  beauty,  or 
real  deformity,  is  as  fruitless  an  inquiry,  as  to  pretend 
to  ascertain  tlie  real  sweet  or  real  bitter.  According  t6 
the  disposition  of  the  organs,  the  same  object  may  be 
both  sweet  and  bitter ;  and  the  proverb  has  justly  de- 
termined it  to  be  fruitless  to  dispute  concerning  tastes. 
It  is  very  natural,  and  even  quite  necessary,  to  extend 
this  axiom  tb  mental,  as  well  as  bodily  taste ;  and  thus 
common  sense,  which  is  so  oflen  at  variance  with  phi- 
losophy, especially  with  the  sceptical  kind,  is  found, 
in  one  ihstan'ce  at  least,  to  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
^JEune  decision. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb, 
seems  to  have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense; 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common  sense,  which 
opposes  it,  at  least  serves  to  modify  and  restrain  it. 
Whoever  would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and  ele- 
gance between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and  Ad- 
dison, would  be  thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extrava- 
gance, than  if  he  had  maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as 
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high  as  Teneriffe,  or  a  pond  as  extensive  as.  the  ocean. 
Though  there  may  be  found  persons,  who  give  the 
preference  to  the  former  authors ;  no  one  pays  atten* 
tion  to  such  a  taste;  and  we  pronounce,  without  scrur 
pie,  the  sentiment  of  these  pretended  critics  to  be  a\>f 
surd  and  ridiculous.  The  prmciple  of  the  natural  e- 
quality  of  tastes  is  then  totally  forgot,  and  while  we 
admit  it  on  some  occasions,  where  the  objects  seem 
near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extravagant  paradox, 
or  rather  a  palpable  absurdity,  where  objects  so  disf 
proportioned  are  compared  together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  composition 
are  fixed  by  reasonings  a  priori^  or  can  be  esteemed 
abstract  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  from  com- 
paring those  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are 
eternal  and  immutable.  Their  foundation  is  the  same 
with  that  of  all  the  practical  sciences,  experience ;  nor 
Are  they  any  thing  but  general  observations,  concern- 
ing what  has  been  universally  found  to  please  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages.  Many  of  the  beauties  of 
poetry,  and  even  of  eloquence,  are  founded  on  false- 
hood and  fiction^  on  hyperboles,  metaphors,  and  an 
abuse  or  perversion  of  terms  from  their  natural  mean- 
ing. To  check  the  sallies  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
r^uce  every  expression  to  geometrical  truth  and  exr 
actness,  would  be  the  most  contrary  to  the  laws  of  crir 
licism;  because  it  would  produce  a  work,  which,  by 
universal  experience,  has  been  found  the  most  insipi^ 
and  disagreeable.  But  though  poetry  can  never  sub- 
mit to  exact  truth,  it  must  be  confined  by  rules  of  art, 
discovered  to  the  author  either  by  genius  or  observa- 
tion. If  some  negligent  or  irregular  writers  have  pleas- 
ed, they  have  not  pleased  by  their  transgressions  of 
rule  or  order,  but  in  spite  of  these  transgressions: 
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They  have  possessed  other  beauties,  which  were  con- 
formable to  just  criticism ;  and  the  force  of  these  beau- 
ties has  been  able  to  overpower  censure,  and  give  the 
mind  a  satisfaction  superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from 
the  blemishes.  Ariosto  pleases ;  but  not  by  his  mon- 
strous and  improbable  fictions,  by  his  bizarre  mixture 
of  the  serious  and  comic  styles,  by  the  want  of  cohe- 
rence in  his  stories,  or  by  the  continual  interruptions 
of  his  narration.  He  charms  by  the  force  and  clear- 
ness of  his  expression,  by  the  readiness  and  variety  of 
his  inventions,  and  by  his  natural  pictures  of  the  pas- 
sions, especially  those  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind  ; 
And,  however  his  faults  may  diminish  our  satbfaction, 
they  are  not  able  entirely  to  destroy  it.  Did  our  plea- 
sure really  arise  from  those  parts  of  his  poem,  which 
we  denominate  &ults,  this  would  be  no  objection  to  cri* 
ticism  in  general:  It  would  only  be  an  objection  to 
those  particular  rules  of  criticism,  which  would  esta- 
blish such  circumstances  to  be  faults,  and  would  repre- 
sent them  as  universally  blameable.  If  they  are  found 
to  please,  they  cannot  be  faults,  let  the  pleasure  which 
they  produce  be  ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccount** 
able. 

'  But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded 
only  on  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine, 
that,  on  every  occasion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be 
conformable  to  these  rules.  Those  finer  emotions  of 
the  mind  are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and 
require  the  concurrence  of  many  favourable  circum- 
stances to  make  them  play  with  facility  and  exactness, 
according  to  their  general  and  established  principles. 
The  least  exterior  hinderance  to  such  small  springs,  or 
tb^  least  internal  disorder,  disturbs  their  motion,  and 
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confounds  the  operation  of  the  whole  machine.  When 
we  would  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  would 
try  the  force  of  any  beauty  or  deformity,  we  must 
choose  with  care  a  proper  time  and  place,  and  bring 
the  fancy  to  a  suitable  situation  and  disposition.  A 
perfect  serenity  of  mind,  a  recollection  of  thought,  a 
due  attention  to  the  object ;  if  any  of  these  circum« 
stances  be  wanting,  our  experiment  will  be  iallacious, 
and  we  shall  be  unable  to  judge  of  the  catholic  and 
universal  beauty.  The  relation,  which  nature  has 
placed  between  the  form  and  the  sentiment,  will  at 
least  be  more  obscure ;  and  it  will  require  greater  ac- 
curacy to  trace  and  discern  it*  We  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain  its  influence,  not  so  much  from  the  operation 
of  each  particular  beauty,  as  from  the  durable  admira* 
tion  which  attends  those  works  that  have  survived  all 
the  caprices  of  mode  and  fashion,  all  the  mistakes  of 
^orance  and  envy. 

The  same  Homer  who  pleased  at  Athens  and  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago,  is  still  admired  at  Paris  and 
at  London.  All  the  changes  of  climate,  government^ 
religion,  and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  obscure 
his  glory.  Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a  tempo* 
rary  vogue  to  a  bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  his  reputation 
will  never  be  durable  or  general.  When  his  composi- 
tions are  examined  by  posterity  or  by  foreigners,  the 
enchantment  is  dissipated,  and  his  faults  iqipear  in 
their  true  colours.  On  the  contrary,  a  real  genius,  the 
longer  his  works  endure,  and  the  more  wide  they  are 
spread,  the  inore  sincere  is  the  admiration  which  he 
meets  with.  Envy  and  jealousy  have  too  much  place 
in  a  narrow  circle;  and  even  familiar  acquaintance 
with  his  person  may  diminish  the  applause  due  to  his 
performances:    But  when  these  obstructions  are  re« 
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moved,  the  beauties,  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  ex- 
cite agreeable  sentiments,  immediately  display  their 
energy;  and  while  the  world  endures,  they  maintain 
their  authority  over  the  minds  of  men* 

It  appears,  then,  that  amidst  all  the  variety  and  ca* 
price  of  taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of 
approbation  or  blame,  whose  influence  a  careful  eye 
may  trace  in  all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some  parti- 
cular forms  or  (qualities,  from  the  original  structure  of 
the  internal  fabric,  are  calculated  to  please,  and  others 
to  displease ;  and  if  they  fail  of  their  effect  in  lUiy  par- 
ticiflar  instance,  it  is  from  some  apparent  defect  or  im- 
perfection in  the  organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  would  not 
insist  on  his  palate  as  able  to  decide  concerning  fla^ 
vours ;  nor  would  one  affected  with  the  jaundice  pretend 
to  give  a  verdict  with  regard  to  colours.  In  each  crea- 
ture there  is  a  sound  and  a  defective  state;  and  the 
former  alone  can  be  supposed  to  afford  us  a  true  stan- 
dard of  taste  and  sentiment.  If,  in  the  sound  state  of 
the  organ,  there  be  an  entire  or  a  coi^siderable  unifor- 
mity of  sentiment  among  men,  we  may  thence  derive 
an  idea  of  the  perfect  beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the 
appearance  of  objects  in  daylight,  to  the  eye  of  a  man 
in  health,  is  denominated  their  true  and  real  colour^ 
even  while  colour  is  allowed  to  be  merely  a  phantasm 
pf  the  senses. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal 
organs,  which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those 
general  principles,  on  which  depends  our  sentiment  of 
beauty  or  deformity.  Though  some  objects,  by  the 
structure  of  the  mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give 
pleasure,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  every  indivi- 
dual the  pleasure  will  be  equally  felt*  Particular  inci- 
(l^pts  and  situations  occur,  which  either  throw  a  ffils? 
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light  on  the  objects^  or  hmder  the  true  from  convey- 
ing to  the  imaginaticm  the  proper  sentiment  and  per- 
ception. 

One  obvious  cause  why  many  feel  not  the  proper 
sentiment  of  beauty^  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  ima- 
gination which  is  requisite  to  convey  a  sensibility  of 
those  finer  emotions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pre« 
tends  to:  Every  one  talks  of  it;  and  would  reduce 
every  kind  of  taste  or  sentiment  to  its  standard.  But 
as  our  intention  in  this  Essay  is  to  mingle  some  light  of 
the  understanding  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  a  more  accurate  definition  of  delicacy 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  And  not  to  draw 
our  philosophy  firom  too  profound  a  source,  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  a  noted  story  in  Don  Quixote. 

It  is  with  good  reason,  says  Sancho  to  the  squire 
with  the  great  nose,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment 
in  wine :  This  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  lamily. 
Two  of  my  kinsmen  were  once  called  to  give  their  opi- 
nion of  a  hogshead,  which  was  supposed  to  be  excel- 
lent, being  old  and  of  a  good  vintage.  One  of  them 
tastes  it,  considers  it;  and,  after  mature  reflection, 
pronounces  the  wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a 
small  taste  of  leather  which  he  perceived  in  it.  Tlie 
other,  after  using  the  same  precautions,  gives  also  his 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  wine ;  but  with  the  reserve  of 
a  taste  of  iron,  which  he  could  easily  distinguish.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  much  they  were  both  ridiculed  for 
their  judgment.  But  who  laughed  in  the  end  ?  On 
emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  found  at  the  bottom 
an  old  key  with  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  iU^ 

The  great  resemblance  between  mental  and  bodily, 
taste  will  easily  teach  us  to  apply  this  story.  Though 
it  be  certain  that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than  sweet 
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and  bitter,  are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  belong  en- 
tirely to  the  sentiment,  internal  or  external^  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  objects  which 
are  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  those  particular  feelings. 
Now,  as  these  qualities  may  be  found  in  a  small  degree, 
or  may  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  each  other,  it 
often  happens  that  the  taste  is  not  affected  with  such 
minute  qualities,  or  is  not  able  to  distinguish  all  the 
particular  flavours,  amidst  the  disorder  in  which  they 
are  presented.  Where  the  organs  are  so  fine  as  to  al- 
low nothing  to  escape  them,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
exact  as  to  perceive  every  ingredient  in  the  composi- 
tion, this  we  call  delicacy  of  taste,  whether  we  employ 
these  terms  in  the  literal  or  metaphorical  sense.  Here 
then  the  general  rules  of  beauty  are  of  use,  being  drawn 
from  established  models,  and  from  the  observation  of 
what  pleases  or  displeases,  when  presented  singly  and 
in  a  high  degree ;  and  if  the  same  qualities,  in  a  con- 
tinued composition,  and  in  a  smaller  degree,  aifect  not 
the  organs  with  a  sensible  delight  or  uneasiness,  we 
exclude  the  person  from  all  pretensions  to  this  delicacy. 
To  produce  these  general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of 
composition,  is  like  finding  the  key  with  the  leathern 
thong,  which  justified  the  verdict  of  Sancho's  kinsmen, 
and  confounded  those  pretended  judges  who  had  con- 
demned them.  Though  the  hogshead  had  never  been 
emptied,  the  taste  of  the  one  was  still  equally  delicate, 
and  that  of  the  other  equally  dull  and  languid ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have  proved  the  su- 
periority of  the  former,  to  the  conviction  of  every  by- 
stander. In  like  manner,  though  the  beauties  of  writ-* 
ing  had  never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  general 
principles ;  though  no  excellent  models  had  ever  been 
acknowledged,  the  different  degrees  of  taste  would  still 
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have  subsbted,  and  the  judgment  of  one  man  been  pre* 
ferable  to  that  of  another ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
so  easy  to  silence  the  bad  critic,  who  might  always  in- 
sist upon  his  particular  sentiment,  and  refuse  to  submit 
to  his  antagonist  But  when  we  show  him  an  avowed 
principle  of  art ;  when  we  illustrate  tliis  principle  by 
examples,  whose  operation,  from  his  own  particular 
taste,  he  acknowledges  to  be  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciple ;  when  we  prove  that  the  same  principle  may  be 
applied  to  the  present  cose,  where  he  did  not  perceive 
or  feel  its  influence :  he  must  conclude,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  fault  lies  in  himself,  and  that  he  wants  the  de- 
licacy which  is  requisite  to  make  him  sensible  of  every 
beauty  and  every  blemish  in  any  composition  or  dis- 
course. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfection  of  every  sense 
or  feculty,  to  perceive  with  exactness  its  most  minute 
objects,  and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its  notice  and  ob- 
servation. The  smaller  the  objects  are  which  become 
sensible  to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  more 
elaborate  its  make  and  composition.  A  good  palate  is 
not  tried  by  strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  small 
uigredients,  where  we  are  still  sensible  of  each  part, 
notwithstanding  its  minuteness  and  its  confusion  with 
the  rest.  In  like  manner,  a  quick  and  acute  perception 
of  beauty  and  deformity  must  be  the  perfection  of  our 
mental  taste;  nor  can  a  man  be  satisfied  with  himself 
while  he  suspects  that  any  excellence  or  blemish  in  a 
discourse  has  passed  him  unobserved.  In  this  case,  the 
perfection  of  the  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sense 
of  feeling,  are  found  to  be  united.  A  very  delicate  pa- 
late, on  many  occasions,  may  be  a  great  inconvenience 
both  to  a  man  himself  and  to  his  friends.  But  a  deli- 
cate taste  of  wit  or  beauty  must  always  be  a  desirable 
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quality^  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  finest  and 
most  innocent  enjoyments  of  which  human  nature  is 
susceptible.  In  this  decision  the  sentiments  of  all  man- 
kind are  agreed.  Wherever  you  can  ascertain  a  deli- 
cacy of  taste»  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  approbation ;  and 
the  best  way  of  ascertaining  it  is,  to  appeal  to  those 
models  and  principles  which  have  been  established  by 
the  uniform  consent  and  experience  of  nations  and  ages. 
But  though  there  be  naturally  a  wide  difference,  in 
point  of  delicacy,  between  one  person  and  another,  no- 
thing tends  further  to  increase  and  improve  this  talent, 
than  practice  in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent  sur- 
vey or  contemplation  of  a  particular  species  of  beauty. 
When  objects  of  any  kind  are  first  presented  to  the  eye 
or  imagination,  the  sentiment  which  attends  them  is  ob- 
scure and  confused ;  and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their  merits 
or  defects.  The  taste  cannot  perceive  the  several  ex-« 
cellences  of  the  performance,  much  less  distinguish  the 
particular  character  of  each  excellency,  and  ascertain 
its  quality  and  degree.  If  it  pronounce,  the  whole  in 
general  to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  expected ;  and  even  this  judgment,  a  per- 
son so  unpractised  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  he^ 
sitation  and  reserve.  But  allow  him  to  acquire  expe- 
rience in  those  objects,  his  feeling  becomes  more  exact 
lind  nice :  He  not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  de<t 
fects  of  each  part,  but  marks  the  distinguishing  species 
^f  each  quality,  and  assigns  it  suitable  praise  or  blame* 
A  clear  and  distinct  sentiment  attends  him  through  the 
whole  survey  of  the  objects ;  and  he  discerns  that  very 
degree  and  kind  of  approbation  or  displeasure  which 
each  part  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce.  The  mist  dis- 
sipfit^  which  seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ; 
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this  organ  acquires  greater  perfection  in  its  operations^ 
and  can  pronounce,  widiout  danger  of  mistake,  con-* 
ceming  the  merits  of  every  performance*  In  a  word, 
the  same  address  and  dexterity  which  practice  gives  to 
the  execution  of  any  work,  is  also  acquired  by  the 
same  means  in  the  judging  of  it. 

So  advantageous  is  practice  to  the  discernment  of 
beauty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on  any 
work  of  importance,  it  will  even  be  requisite  that  that 
very  individual  performance  be  more  than  once  perus- 
ed by  us,  and  be  surveyed  in  different  lights  with  at- 
tention and  deliberation.  There  is  a  flutter  or  hurry 
of  thought  which  attends  the  first  perusal  of  any  piece, 
and  which  confounds  the  genuine  sentiment  of  beauty. 
The  relation  of  the  parts  is  not  discerned:  The 
true  characters  of  style  are  little  distinguished.  The 
several  perfections  and  defects  seem  wrapped  up  in  a 
species  of  confusion,  and  present  themselves  indistinct- 
ly to  the  imagination.  Not  to  mention,  that  there  is 
a  species  of  beauty,  which,  as  it  is  florid  and  superfi- 
cial, pleases  at  first;  but  being  found  incompatible 
with  a  just  expression  either  of  reason  or  passion,  soon 
palls  upon  the  taste,  and  is  then  rejected  with  disdain, 
at  least  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  con- 
templating any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequents 
ly  obliged  to  form  comparisons  between  the  several 
species  and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  estimating  their 
proportion  to  each  other.  A  man  who  has  had  no  op* 
portunity  of  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty, 
is  indeed  totally  unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  any  object  presented  to  him.  By  com- 
parison alone  we  fix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame, 
and  learn  how  to  assign  the  due  degree  of  each.     The 
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coarsest  daubing  contains  a  certain  lustre  of  colours  and 
exactness  of  imitation,  which  are  so  far  beauties,  and 
would  a£feGt  the  mind  of  a  peasant  or  Indian  with  the 
highest  admiration.  The  most  vulgar  ballads  are  not 
entirely  destitute  of  harmony  or  nature ;  and  none  but 
a  person  familiarized  to  superior  beauties  would  pro-> 
nounce  their  numbers  harsh,  or  narration  uninterest- 
ing. A  great  inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a  per'- 
son  conversant  in  the  highest  excellence  of  the  kind^ 
and  is  for  that  reason  pronounced  a  deformity ;  as  the 
most  finished  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
naturally  supposed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  per- 
fection, and  to  be  entitied  to  the  highest  applause. 
One  accustomed  to  see,  and  examine,  and  weigh  the 
several  performances,  admired  in  different  ages  and  na^ 
tions,  can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work  exhibited  to 
his  view,  and  assign  its  proper  rank  among  the  produc- 
tions of  genius. 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  iiiUy  to  execute  this 
undertaking,  he  must  preserve  his  mind  free  from  all 
prejudice^  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  conside- 
ration, but  the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  his 
examination.  We  may  observe,  that  every  work  of 
art,  in  order  to  produce  its  due  effect  on  the  mind, 
must  be  surveyed  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  can- 
not be  fully  relished  by  persons  whose  situation,  real 
or  imaginary,  is  not  conformable  to  that  which  is  re* 
quired  by  the  performance.  An  orator  addresses  him- 
self to  a  particular  audience,  and  must  have  a  regard  to 
their  particular  genius,  interests,  opinions,  passions, 
and  prejudices ;  otherwise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern 
their  resolutions,  and  inflame  their  affections.  Should 
they  even  have  entertained  some  prepossessions  against 
him,  however  unreasonable,  he  must  not  overlook  this 
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disadvantage ;  but,  before  he  enters  upon  the  subject, 
must  endeavour  to  conciliate  their  a£Pection,  and  ac« 
quire  their  good  graces.  A  critic  of  a  different  age  or 
nation,  who  should  peruse  this  discourse,  must  have  all 
these  circumstances  in  his  eye,  and  must  place  himself 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  audience,  in  order  to  form 
a  true  judgment  of  the  oration.  In  like  manner,  when 
any  work  is  addressed  to  the  public,  though  I  should 
have  a  friendship  or  enmity  with  the  author,  I  must 
depart  from  this  situation,  and,  considering  myself  as  a 
man  in  general,  forget,  if  possible,  my  individual  being, 
and  my  peculiar  circumstances.  A  person  influenced 
by  prejudice  complies  not  with  this  condition,  but  ob- 
stinately maintains  his  natural  position,  without  placing 
himself  in  that  point  of  view  which  the  performance 
supposes.  If  the  work  be  addressed  to  persons  of  a 
different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  their 
peculiar  views  and  prejudices ;  but,  full  of  the  manners 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  rashly  condemns  what 
seemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  alone 
the  discourse  was  calculated.  If  the  work  be  executed 
for  ihe  public,  he  never  sufiiciently  enlarges  his  com- 
prehension, or  forgets  his  interest  as  a  friend  or  ene- 
my, as  a  rival  or  commentator.  By  this  means  his 
sentiments  are  perverted ;  nor  have  the  same  beauties 
and  blemishes  the  same  influence  upon  him,  as  if  he 
had  imposed  a  proper  violence  on  his  imagination,  and 
had  forgotten  himself  for  a  moment*  So  far  his  taste 
evidently  departs  from  the  true  standard,  and  of  con- 
sequence loses  all  credit  and  authority. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  all  questions  submitted  to 
the  understanding,  prejudice  is  destructive  of  sound 
judgment,  and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties :  It  is  no  less  contrary  to  good  taste ;  nor 
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has  it  less  influence  to  corrupt  ouf  sentiment  of  beauty. 
It  belongs  to  good  sense  to  check  its  influence  in  both 
cases ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
reason,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  taste,  is  at  least  re- 
quisite to  the  operations  of  this  latter  frculty*  In  all 
the  nobler  productions  of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  re- 
lation and  correspondence  of  parts ;  nor  can  either  the 
beauties  or  blemishes  be  perceived  by  him  whose 
thought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all 
those  parts,  and  compare  them  with  each  other,  in  or- 
der to  perceive  the  ccmsistence  and  uniformity  of  the 
whole*  Every  work  of  art  has  also  a  certain  end  or 
purpose  for  which  it  is  calculated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed 
more  or  less  perfect,  as  it  is  more  or  less  fitted  to  at- 
tain this  end.  The  object  of  eloquence  is  to  persuade, 
of  history  to  instruct,  of  poetry  to  please,  by  means  of 
the  passions  and  the  imagination.  These  ends  we 
must  carry  constantly  in  our  view  when  we  peruse  any 
performance ;  and  we  must  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
the  means  employed  are  adapted  to  their  respective 
purposes.  Besides,  every  kind  of  composition,  even 
the  most  poetical,  is  noising  but  a  chain  of  propositions 
and  reasonings ;  not  always,  indeed,  the  justest  and 
most  exact,  but  still  plausible  and  specious,  however 
disguised  by  the  colouring  of  the  imagmation.  The 
persons  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry  must  be 
represented  as  reasoning,  and  thinking,  and  conclud- 
ing, and  acting,  suitably  to  their  character  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  taste  and 
invention,  a  poet  can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  so  deli- 
cate an  undertaking.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  same 
excellence  of  faculties  which  contributes  to  the  im- 
provement of  reason,  the  same  clearness  of  conception, 
the  same  exactness  of  distinction,  the  same  vivacity  of 
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apprehension,  are  essential  to  the  operations  of  true 
taste,  and  are  its  infallible  concomitants.  It  seldom  or 
never  happens,  that  a  man  of  sense,  who  has  expe- 
rience in  any  art,  cannot  judge  of  its  beauty ;  and  it  is 
no  less  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  just  taste 
without  a  sound  understanding* 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  ta^te  be  universal, 
and  nearly>  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men ;  yet 
few  are  qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art, 
or  establish  their  own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of 
beauty.  The  organs  of  internal  sensation  are  seldom 
so  perfect  as  to  allow  the  general  principles  their  full 
play,  and  produce  a  feeling  correspondent  to  those 
principles.  They  either  labour  under  some  defect,  or 
are  vitiated  by  some  disorder ;  and  by  that  means  ex- 
cite a  sentunent,  which  may  be  pronounced  erroneous^ 
When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy,  he  judges  without  any 
distinction,  and  is  only  affected  by  the  grosser  and 
more  palpable  qualities  of  the  object :  The  finer  touches 
pass  unnoticed  and  disregarded.  Where  he  is  not 
aided  by  practice,  his  verdict  is  attended  with  confu- 
sion and  hesitation.  Where  no  comparison  has  been 
employed)  the  most  frivolous  beauties,  such  as  rather 
merit  the  name  of  defects,  are  the  object  of  his  admira^ 
tion.  Where  he  lies  undef  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
all  his  natural  sentiments  are  perverted.  Where  good 
sense  is  waiting,  he  is  not  qualified  to  discern  the 
beauties  of  design  and  reasoning,  which  are  the  highest 
and  most  excellent.  Under  some  or  other  of  these 
imperfections,  the  generality  of  men  labour;  and  hence 
a  true  judge  in  tlie  finer  arts  is  observed,  even  during 
the  most  polished  ages,  to  be  so  rare  a  character: 
Strong  sense,  united  to  delicate  sentiment,  improved 
by  practice,  perfected  by  comparison,  and  cleared  of 
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all  prejudice,  can  alone  entitle  critics  to  this  valuable 
character;  and  the  joint  verdict  of  such,  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found,  is  the  true  standard  of  taste  and 
beauty. 

But  where  are  such  critics  to  be  found  ?  By  what 
marks  are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  distingilish  them 
from  pretenders  ?  These  questions  are  embarrassing ; 
and  seem  to  throw  us  back  into  the  same  uncertainty 
from  which,  during  the  course  of  this  Essay,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  extricate  ourselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  these  are  ques- 
tions of  fact,  not  of  sentiment.  Whether  any  particu- 
lar person  be  endowed  with  good  sense  and  a  delicate 
imagination,  free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the 
subject  of  dispute,  and  be  liable  to  great  discussion 
and  inquiry :  But  that  such  a  character  is  valuable  and 
estimable,  will  be  agreed  in  by  all  mankind.  Where 
these  doubts  occur,  men  can  do  no  more  than  in  other 
disputable  questions  which  are  submitted  to  the  under- 
standing :  They  must  produce  the  best  arguments  that 
their  invention  suggests  to  them ;  they  must  acknow- 
ledge a  true  and  decisive  standard  to  exist  somewhercy 
to  wit,  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact;  and  they  must 
have  indulffence  to  such  as  differ  from  them  in  their 
appeals  to  this  standard.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  if  we  have  proved,  that  the  taste  of  all 
individuals  is  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  that  some 
men  in  general,  however  difficult  to  be  particularly 
pitched  upon,  will  be  acknowledged  by  universal  senti- 
ment to  have  a  preference  above  others. 

But,  in  reality,  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  par- 
ticulars, the  standard  of  taste,^  is  not  so  great  as  it  is 
represented.  Though  in  speculation  we  may  readily 
avow  a  certain  criterion  in  science,  and  deny  it  in  sen- 
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timenty  the  matter  is  found  in  practice  to  be  much 
more  hard  to  ascertain  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter.  Theories  of  abstract  philosophy,  systems  of 
profound  theology,  have  prevailed  during  one  age :  in 
a  successive  period  these  have  been  universally  explod* 
ed :  Their  absurdity  has  been  detected :  Other  theories 
and  systems  have  supplied  their  place,  which  again 
gave  place  to  their  successors :  And  nothing  has  beeii 
experienced  more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of  chance 
and  fashion  than  these  pretended  decisions  of  science* 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  beauties  of  elo^ 
quence  and  poetry.  Just  expressions  of  passion  and 
nature  are  sure,  after  a  littie  time,  to  gain  public  ap- 
plause, which  they  maintain  for  ever.  Aristotle,  and 
Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and  Descartes,  may  successively 
yield  to  each  otiier :  But  Terence  and  Virgil  maintain 
an  universal,  undisputed  empire  over  the  mmds  of 
men.  The  abstract  philosophy  of  Cicero  has  lost  its 
credit :  The  vehemence  of  his  oratory  is  still  the  object 
of  our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  rare,  they  are  easi- 
ly to  be  distinguished  in  society  by  the  soundness  of 
their  understanding,  and  the  superiority  of  their  facul- 
ties above  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  ascendant,  which 
they  acquire,  gives  a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approba- 
tion with  which  they  receive  any  productions  of  ge- 
nius, and  renders  it  generally  predominant.  Many 
men,  when  left  to  themselves,  have  but  a  faint  and  du- 
bious perception  of  beauty,  who  yet  are  capable  of  re- 
lishing any  fine  stroke  which  is  pointed  out  to  them. 
Every  convert  to  the  admiration  of  tiie  real  poet  or 
orator,  is  the  cause  of  some  new  conversion.  And 
though  prejudices  may  prevail  for  a  time,  they  never 
unite  in  celebrating  any  rival  to  the  true  genius,  but 
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yield  at  last  to  the  force  of  nature  and  just  sentiiiient 
Thus,  though  a  civilized  nation  may  easily  be  mistaken 
in  the  choice  of  their  admired  philosopher,  they  never 
have  been  found  long  to  err,  in  their  affection  for  a  fa- 
vourite epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a 
standard  of  taste,  and  reconcile  the  discordant  appre- 
hensions of  men,  there  still  remain  two  sources  of  va^ 
riation,  which  are  not  sufficient  indeed  to  confound  all 
the  boundaries  of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  will  often 
serve  to  produce  a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  our  ap- 
probation or  blame«  The  one  is  the  different  humours 
of  particular  men ;  the  other,  the  particular  manners 
and  opinions  of  our  age  and  country.  The  general 
principles  of  taste  are  uniform  in  human  nature }  Where 
men  vary  in  their  judgments,  some  defect  or  perversion 
in  the  faculties  may  commonly  be  remarked ;  proceed- 
ing either  from  prejudice,  from  want  of  practice,  or 
want  of  delicacy :  and  there  is  just  reason  for  approv- 
ing one  taste,  and  condemning  another.  But  where 
there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  internal  frame  or  exter- 
nal situation  as  is  entirely  blameless  on  both  sides,  and 
leaves  no  room  to  give  one  the  preference  above  the 
other ;  in  that  case  a  certain  degree  of  diversity  in 
judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a 
standard,  by  which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  sen- 
timents. 

A  young  man,  whose  passions  are  warm,  will  be  more 

sensibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than 
a  man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
wise,  philosophical  reflections,  concerning  die  conduct 
of  life,  and  moderation  of  the  passions.  At  twenty, 
Ovid  may  be  the  favourite  author,  Horace  at  forty,  and 
perhaps  Tacitus  at  fifty.     Vainly  would  we,  in  such 
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cases,  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others, 
and  divest  ourselves  of  those  propensities  which  are 
natural  to  us.  We  choose  our  favourite  author  as  we 
do  our  friend,  from  a  conformity  of  humour  and  dis- 
position. Mirth  or  passion,  sentiment  or  reiSection; 
whichever  of  these  most  predominates  in  our  temper,  it 
gives  us  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  the  writer  who  re- 
sembles us. 

One  person  is  more  pleased  with  the  sublime,  ano- 
ther with  the  tender,  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a 
strong  sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  stu- 
dious of  correctness ;  another  has  a  more  lively  feeling 
of  beauties,  and  pardons  twenty  absurdities  and  defects 
for  one  elevated  or  pathetic  stroke.  The  ear  of  this 
man  is  entirely  turned  towards  conciseness  and  energy ; 
that  man  is  delighted  with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmo- 
nious expression.  Simplicity  is  affected  by  one ;  orna- 
ment by  another.  Comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  odes,  have 
each  its  partisans,  who  prefer  that  particular  species  of 
writing  to  all  others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic, 
to  confine  his  approbation  to  one  species  or  style  of 
writing,  and  condemn  all  the  rest.  But  it  is  almost  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  predilection  for  that  which  suits 
our  particular  turn  and  disposition.  Such  preferences 
are  innocent  and  unavoidable,  and  can  never  reason- 
ably be  the  object  of  dispute,  because  there  is  no  stand- 
ard by  which  they  can  be  decided. 

For  alike  reason,  we  are  more  pleased,  in  the  course 
of  our  reading,  with  pictures  and  characters  that  resem- 
ble objects  which  are  found  in  our  own  age  or  c6untry, 
than  with  those  which  describe  a  different  set  of  customs. 
It  is  not  without  some  effort  that  we  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  and  behold  prin- 
cesses carrying  water  from  the  spring,  and  kings  and 
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heroes  dressing  their  own  victuals.  We  may  allow  in 
general,  that  the  representation  of  such  manners  is  no 
fault  in  the  author,  nor  deformity  in  the  piece ;  but  we 
are  not  so  sensibly  touched  with  them.  For  this  rea«^ 
son,  comedy  is  not  easily  transferred  from  one  age  or 
nation  to  another.  A  Frenchman  or  Englishman  is  not 
pleased  with  the  Andria  of  Terence,  or  Clitia  of  Ma- 
chiavel ;  where  the  fine  lady,  upon  whom  all  the  play 
turns,  never  once  appears  to  the  spectators,  but  is  al^ 
ways  kept  behind  the  scenes,  suitably  to  the  reserved 
humour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Italians. 
A  man  of  learning  and  reflection  can  make  allowance 
for  these  peculiarities  of  manners ;  but  a  common  au- 
dience can  never  divest  themselves  so  far  of  their  usual 
ideas  and  sentiments,  as  to  relish  pictures  which  nowise 
resemble  them. 

But  here  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controversy 
concerning  ancient  and  modem  learning;  where  we 
often  find  the  one  side  excusing  any  seeming  absurdity 
in  the  ancients  from  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the 
other  refusing  to  admit  this  excuse,  or  at  least  admit- 
ting it  only  as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not  for  the 
performance.  In  my  opinion,  the  proper  boundaries 
in  this  subject  have  seldom  been  fixed  between  the  con» 
tending  parties.  Where  any  innocent  peculiarities  of 
manners  are  represented,  such  as  those  above  mention- 
ed, they  ought  certainly  to  be  admitted ;  and  a  man  who 
is  shocked  with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  false 
delicacy  and  refinement.  The  poet's  monument  more 
durable  than  brasSy  must  fall  to  the  ground  like  common 
brick  or  clay,  were  men  to  make  no  allowance  for -the 
continual  revolutions  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
would  admit  of  nothing  but  what  was  suitable  to  the 
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preyailing  fashion.  Must  we  throw  aside  the  pictures 
of  our  ancestors,  because  of  their  ruffs  and  farthingales  ? 
But  where  the  ideas  of  morality  and  decency  alter  from 
one  age  to  another,  and  where  vicious  manners  are  de- 
scribed, without  being  marked  with  the  proper  charac- 
ters of  blame  and  disapprobation,  this  must  be  allowed 
to  disfigure  the  poem,  and  to  be  a  real  deformity.  I 
cannot,  nor  is  it  proper  I  should,  enter  into  such  sen- 
timents ;  and  however  I  may  excuse  the  poet,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  I  can  never  relish  the 
composition.  The  want  of  humanity  and  of  decency, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  characters  drawn  by  several  of 
the  ancient  poets,  even  sometimes  by  Homer  and  the 
Greek  tragedians,  diminishes  considerably  the  merit  of 
their  noble  performances,  and  gives  modern  authors  an 
advantage  over  them.  We  are  not  interested  in  the 
fortunes  and  sentiments  of  such  rough  heroes ;  we  are 
displeased  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and  virtue  so  much 
confounded ;  and  whatever  indulgence  we  may  give  to 
the  writer  on  account  of  his  prejudices,  we  cannot  pre- 
vail on  ourselves  to  enter  into  his  sentiments,  or  bear 
an  affection  to  characters  which  we  plainly  discover  to 
be  blameable. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  moral  principles  as 
with  speculative  opinions  of  any  kind.  These  are  in 
continual  flux  and  revolution.  The  son  embraces  a  dif- 
ferent system  from  the  father.  Nay,  there  scarcely  is 
any  man,  who  can  boast  of  great  constancy  and  uni- 
formity in  this  particular.  Whatever  speculative  errors 
may  be  found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try, they  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of  those  com- 
positions. There  needs  but  a  certain  turn  of  thought 
or  imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all  the  opinions 
which  then  prevailed,  and  reliiSh  the  sentiments  or  con« 
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elusions  derived  from  them.  Bqt  a  very  vtolent  effort 
is  requisite  to  change  our  judgment  of  manners,  and 
excite  sentiments  of  approbation  or  blame,  love  or  hatr 
red,  different  from  those  to  which  the  mind,  from  long 
custom,  has  been  familiarised.  And  where  a  man  is 
confident  of  the  rectitude  of  that  moral  standard  by 
which  he  judges,  he  is  justly  jealous  of  it,  and  will  not 
pervert  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in 
complaisance  to  any  writer  whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  those  which  regard  reli-r 
gion  are  the  most  excusable  in  compositions  of  genius; 
nor  is  it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wis* 
dom  of  any  people,  or  even  of  single  persons,  by  the 
grossness  or  refinement  of  their  theological  principles. 
The  same  good  sense  that  directs  men  in  the  ordi-r 
narj'  occurrences  of  life,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religir 
ous  matters,  which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  altogether 
above  the  cognizance  of  human  reason.  On  this  acr 
count,  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Pagan  system  of  theo- 
logy must  be  overlooked  by  every  critic,  who  would 
pretend  to  form  a  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry ;  and 
our  posterity,  in  their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indul- 
gence to  their  forefathers.  No  religious  principles  can 
ever  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  poet,  while  they  re- 
main merely  principles,  and  take  not  such  strong  pos-* 
session  of  his  heart  as  to  lay  him  under  the  imputa-? 
tion  of  bigotry  or  superstition.  Where  that  happens, 
they  confound  the  sentiments  of  morality,  and  alter 
the  natural  boundaries  of  yice  and  virtue.  They  are 
therefore  eten^al  blemishes,  according  to  the  principle 
above  mentioned ;  nor  are  the  prejudices  and  false  o- 
pinions  of  the  age  sufficient  to  justify  them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  in-i 
spire  a  violent  hatred  of  every  other  worship,  and  to 
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^present  all  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the 
objects  of  divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  Such  senti- 
ments, though  they  are  in  reality  very  blameable,  are 
considered  as  virtues  by  the  zealots  of  that  communion, 
and  are  represented  in  their  tragedies  and  epic  poems 
as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism.  This  bigotry  has  disfi- 
gured two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the  f^rench  theatre, 
PoLiEucTE  and  Athalia  ;  where  an  intemperate  zeal 
for  particular  modes  of  worship  is  set  o£P  with  all  the 
pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant  character 
of  the  heroes.  ^  What  is  this, '  says  the  sublime  Joad 
to  Josabet,  finding  her  in  discourse  with  Mathan  the 
the  priest  of  Baal^  ^  Does  the  daughter  of  David 
speak  to  this  traitor?  Are  you  not  afraid  lest  the 
earth  should  open,  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you 
both  ?  Or  lest  these  holy  walls  should  fall  and  crush 
you  together  ?  What  is  his  purpose  ?  Why  comes  that 
enemy  of  Qod  hither  to  poison  the  air,  which  we 
breathe,  with  his  horrid  presence  ?  *  Such  sentiments 
are  received  with  great  applause  on  the  theatre  of  Paris; 
but  at  London  the  spectators  would  be  fiill  as  much 
pleased  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Agamemnon,  that  he  was 
a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in  his  heart ;  or  Ju- 
piter threaten  Juno  with  a  sound  drubbing,  if  she  wil} 
not  be  quiet. 

Religious  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  any  polite 
composition,  when  they  rise  up  to  sujperstition,  and  in- 
trude themselves  into  every  sentipient,  however  remote 
from  any  connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
the  poet,  that  the  customs  of  his  country  had  burdened 
life  with  so  many  religious  ceremonies  and  observances, 
that  no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  that  yoke.  It  must 
for  ever  be  ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to  compare  his  mis- 
tress, Laura,  to  Jesus  Christ     Nor  is  it  less  ridicu- 
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}ous  in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccace,  very  seri-* 
ously  to  give  thanks  to  God  Almighty  and  the  ladies, 
for  their  assistance  in  defending  him  against  his  ^n^ 
mies. 
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OF  COMMERCE* 


The  greater  part  of  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  that  of  skalkm  thinkers,  who  fall  short  of 
the  truth ;  and  that  of  abstruse  thinkers,  who  go  be- 
yond it.  The  latter  class  are  by  far  the  most  rare ;  and, 
I  may  add,  by  far  the  most  useiul  and  valuable.  They 
suggest  hints  at  least,  and  start  difficulties,  which  they 
want  perhaps  skill  to  pursue,  but  which  may  produce 
fine  discoveries  when  handled  by  men  who  have  a  more 
just  way  of  thinking.  At  worst,  what  they  say  is  un-> 
common ;  and  if  it  should  cost  some  pains  to  compre- 
hend it,  one  has,  however,  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
something  that'is  new.  An  author  is  little  to  be  valued 
who  tells  us  nothing  but  what  we  can  learn  from  every 
co£fee*house  conversation. 

All  people  of  shaUaw  thought  are  i^t  to  decry  even 
'  those  of  sidid  understanding,  as  abstruse  thinkers,  and 
metaphysicians,  and  refiners ;  and  never  will  allow  any 
thing  to  be  just  which  is  beyond  their  own  weak  con-> 
ceptions.  There  are  some  cases,  I  own,  where  an  ex-* 
traordinary  refinement  afibrds  a  strong  presumption  of 
falsehood,  and  where  no  reasoning  is  to  be  trusted  but 
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what  is  natural  and  easy.  When  a  man  deliberates 
concerning  his  conduct  in  any  particular  afiair,  and 
forms  schemes  in  politics,  trade,  economy,  or  any  bu* 
sines  in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too 
fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain  of  consequences  to- 
gether. Something  is  sure  to  happen,  that  will  dis- 
concert his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event  difierent 
from  what  he  expected.  But  when  we  reason  upott 
general  subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our  spe- 
culations can  scarcely  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they 
be  just;  and  that  the  difierence  between  a  common 
man  and  a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  shallow- 
ness or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  pro- 
ceed. General  reasonings  seem  intricate^  merely  be- 
cause they  are  general ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of  particu- 
IsTSy  that  common  circumstance  in  which  they  all  a- 
gree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixed,  from  the 
other  superfluous  circumstances.  Every  judgment  of 
conclusion  with  them  is  particular*  They  cannot  en^ 
large  their  view  to  those  universal  propositions  which 
comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  indivi-* 
duals,  and  include  a  whole  science  in  a  single  theorem. 
Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  extensive  pro- 
spect; and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it,  even  though 
clearly  expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.  But 
however  intricate  they  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  ge- 
neral principles,  if  just  and  sound,  must  always  prevail 
in  the  general  course  of  things,  though  they  may  fail 
in  particular  cases ;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  phi- 
losophers to  regard  the  general  course  of  things.  I 
may  add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief  business  of  politicians^ 
especially  in  the  domestic  government  of  the  state, 
where  the  public  good,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  their 
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object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  midtilude  of 
causes;  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  accidents  and 
chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons.  This 
therefore  makes  the  difference  between  particular  de-« 
liberations  and  general  reasonings,  and  renders  subtil* 
ty  and  refinement  much  more  suitable  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former. 

I  thought  this  introduction  necessary  before  the  fol«- 
lowing  discourses  on  Commerce,  Money,  Interest,  Ba^ 
lance  of  Trade,  S^c,  where  perhaps  there  will  occur 
some  principles  which  are  uncommon,  and  which  may 
seem  too  refined  and  subtle  for  such  vulgar  subjects* 
If  fidse,  let  them  be  rejected ;  but  no  one  ought  to  en-i 
tertain  a  prejudice  against  them  merely  because  they 
are  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greatness  of  a  state,  and  the  happiness  of  its 
subjects,  how  independent  soever  they  may  be  suppos-^ 
ed  in  some  respects,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inse^ 
parable  with  regard  to  commerce ;  and  as  private  men 
receive  greater  security,  in  the  possession  of  their  trade 
and  riches,  fi^m  the  power  of  the  public,  so  the  public 
becomes  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and 
extensive  commerce  of  private  men.  This  maxim  is 
true  in  general,  though  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that 
it  may  possibly  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  we  often 
establish  it  with  too  little  reserve  and  limitation.  There 
may  be  some  circumstances  where  the  commerce,  and 
riches,  and  luxury  of  individuals,  instead  of  adding 
strength  to  the  public,  will  serve  only  to  thin  its  ar- 
mies, and  diminish  its  authority  among  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  Man  is  a  very  variable  being,  and  sus-* 
ceptible  of  many  different  opinions,  principles,  and 
rules  of  conduct.  What  may  be  true,  while  he  ad- 
heres to  one  way  of  thinking,  will  be  found  false,  when 
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he  has  ethbraced  an  opposite  set  of  mariners  tod  opU 
nions. 

The  bulk  of  every  state  niaj  be  divided  into  Attf- 
bandmen  and  manufaeiurers.  The  former  are  employ* 
ed  in  the  culture  of  the  land ;  the  latter  works  up  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  former,  into  all  the  commo- 
dities which  are  necessary  or  ornamental  to  human 
life.  As  soon  as  men  quit  their  savage  state,  where 
they  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  must  fall 
into  these  two  classes,  though  the  arts  of  agriculture 
employ,  at  jirBty  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  so- 
ciety. *  Time  and  experience  improve  so  much  these 
arts,  that  the  land  may  easily  maintain  a  much  greater 
number  of  men  than  those  who  are  immediately  em* 
ployed  in  its  culture,  or  who  furnish  the  more  neces* 
sary  manufactures  to  such  as  are  so  employed^ 

If  these  superfluous  hands  apply  themselves  to  the 
finer  arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts 
of  Itucuty^  they  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  state,  since 
they  afford  to  many  the  opportunity  of  receiving  en- 
joyments with  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
unacquainted.  But  may  not  another  scheme  be  pro^ 
posed  for  the  employment  of  these  superfluous  hands  ? 
May  not  the  sovereign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  employ 
them  in  fleets  and  armies,  to  increase  the  dominions  of 
the  state  abroad,  and  spread  its  fame  over  distant  na- 


*  Mons.  Melon,  in  his  p6lidcal  Essay  on  Commerce,  asserts,  that  even 
at  present,  if  you  divide  France  into  twenty  parts,  silteen  are  labourers 
or  peasants ;  two  only  artisans ;  one  belonging  to  the  law,  chnich,  and 
military ;  and  one  merchants,  financiers,  and  bourgeois,  lliis  calcula- 
tion is  certainly  very  erroneous.  In  France,  England,  and  indeed  most 
parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  pities ;  and  even  of  those 
Who  live  in  the  country,  a  great  number  are  artisans,  perhaps  abore  a 
third. 
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lions  ?  It  is  certain,  that  the  fewer  desires  and  wants 
are  found  in  the  proprietors  and  labourers  of  land,  the 
fewer  hands  do  they  employ ;  and  consequently,  the 
superfluities  of  the  land,  instead  of  maintaining  trades- 
men and  manufacturers,  may  support  fleets  and  armies 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  where  a  great  many  arts 
are  required  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  particular  per- 
sons. Heris,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  opposi- 
tion between  the  greatness  of  the  state  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  subject.  A  state  is  never  greater  than  when 
all  its  superfluous  hands  are  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  public.  The  ease  and  convenience  of  private  per- 
sons require  that  these  hands  should  be  employed  in 
their  service.  The  one  can  never  be  satisfied  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  As  the  ambition  of  the  so- 
vereign must  entrench  on  the  luxury  of  individuals,  so 
the  luxury  of  individuals  must  diminish  the  force,  and 
check  the  ambition,  of  the  sovereign* 

Nor  is  this  reasoning  merely  chimerical,  but  is  found- 
ed on  history  and  experience.  The  republic  of  Spar- 
ta was  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  state  now  in 
the  world,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  people ; 
and  this  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  commerce 
and  luxury.  The  Helotes  were  the  labourers,  the 
Spartans  were  the  soldiers  or  gentlemen.  It  is  evident 
diat  the  labour  of  the  Helotes  could  not  have  main- 
tained so  great  a  number  of  Spartans,  had  these  latter 
lived  in  ease  and  delicacy,  and  given  employment  to  a 
great  variety  of  trades  and  manufactures.  The  like 
policy  may  be  remarked  in  Rome.  And,  indeed, 
throughout  all  ancient  history  it^is  observable,  that 
the  smallest  republics  raised  and  maintained  greater 
armies  than  states,  consisting  of  triple  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  are  able  to  support  at  present     It  is  com" 

VOL.  III.  T 
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puted,  that,  in  all  Earopeftn  naUons,  the  proportion  be- 
tween soldiers  and  people  does  not  exceed  one  to  a 
hundred.  But  we  read,  that  the  city  of  Rome  alone, 
with  its  small  territory,  raised  and  maintained,  in  early 
times,  ten  legions  against  the  Latins*  Athens,  the 
whole  of  whose  dominons  was  not  larger  than  York- 
shire, sent  to  the  expedition  against  Sicily  nei^r  fqrty 
thousand  men.  ^  Dionysius  the  elder,  it  is  said,  main- 
tained a  standing  army  of  a  hundred  thousaXid  foot, 
and  ten  thousand  horse,  besides  a  large  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail ;  "^  though  his  territories  extended  no  fur- 
ther tlian  the  city  of  Syracuse,,  about  a  third  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  some  sea-port  towns  and  garrisons 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Illyricum,  It  is  true^  the  an- 
cient armies,  in  time  of  war,  subsisted  much  upon  plun- 
der :  But  did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  their  tujm  ? 
which  was  a  more  ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax  thaB 
any  other  that  could  be  devised.  In  short,  no  proba- 
ble  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  great  power  of  the 
more  ancient  states  above  the  modern^  but  their  want 
erf*  commerce  and  luxury.  Few  artisans  were  maintaiiv* 
ed  by  the  labour  of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more 
soldiers  might  live  upon  it.  Livy  says,  that  Rome,  ia 
his  time,  would  find  it  difficult  to  raise  as  large  an  army 
as  that  which,  in  her  early  days,  she  sent  out  against 
the  Gauls  and  Latins.  '  Instead  of  those  soldiers  wha 
fought  for  liberty  and  empire  in  Camillus's  time,  there 
were,  in  Augustus's  days,  musicians^  pahiters,  cooks^ 


^  THUCTDiDn,  lib*  viL 

'  Dios.  &C.  lib.  vU.  This  account,  I  own,  is  somewhat  suspicioaB,  not 
to  say  worse ;  chiefly  because  this  army  was  not  composed  of  citisens,  but 
of  mercenary  forces. 

*  Tin  LiTu,.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2^  <  Adeo  in  qu»  laboramusi  *  says  he 
<-  sola  crevimus,  cUffitias  luxuriemqoe.  * 
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piayersy  and  tailors  ;  and  if  the  land  was  equally  culti- 
vated at  both  periods^  it  could  certainly  maintain  equal 
numbers  in  the  one  profession  as  in  the  other.  They 
added  nothing  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  in  the 
latter  period  more  than  in  the  former. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  to  ask,  whether  sove- 
reigns may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy, 
and  consult  their  own  interest  in  this  respect,  more 
than  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  ?  I  answer,  that  it 
appears  to  me  almost  impossible ;  and  that  because  an- 
cient policy  was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  more  na* 
tural  and  usual  course  of  things.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  peculiar  laws  Sparta  was  governed,  and  what  a 
prodigy  that  republic  is' justly  esteemed  by  every  one 
who  has  considered  human  nature,  as  it  has  displayed 
itself  in  other  nations,  and  other  ages.  Were  the  tes- 
timony of  history  less  positive  and  circumstantial,  such 
a  government  would  appear  a  mere  philosophical  whim 
or  fiction,  and  impossible  ever  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. And  though  the  Roman  and  other  ancient  re- 
puUies  were  supported  on  principles  somewhat  more 
natura],  yet  was  there  an  extraordinairy  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  to  make  them  submit  to  such  grievous 
burdens.  They  were  free  states ;  they  were  small  ones; 
and  the  age  being  martial,  all  their  neighbours  were 
continually  in  arms.  Freedom  naturally  begets  puUtc 
spirit,  especially  in  small  states ;  and  this  public  spirit, 
this  amor  patricd^  must  increase,  when  the  public  is  al" 
most  in  continual  alarm,  and  men  are  obliged  every 
moment  to  expose  themselvea  to  the  greatest  dangers 
for  its  defence.  A  continual  succession  of  wars  makes' 
every  citizen  a  soldier :  He  takes  the  field  in  bis  turn  : 
And  during  his^  service  he  is  chiefly  maintained  by  him- 
self.   Tliis  service  is  indeed  equivalent  to  a  heavy  tax ; 

t2 
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yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people  addicted  to  arms,  who 
fight  for  honour  and  rerenge  more  than  pay,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  gain  and  industry,  as  well  as  plear- 
sure.  *  Not  to  mention  the  great  equality  of  fortunes 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics,  where 
every  field,  belonging  to  a  different  proprietor,  was 
able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of 
citizens  very  considerable,  even  without  trade  and 
manu&ctures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures  a- 
mong  a  free  and  very  martial  people,  may  sometimes 
have  no  other  efiect  than  to  render  the  public  more 
powerful,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  common  course  of 
human  affairs,  it  will  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency. 
Sovereigns  must  take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  introduce  any  violent  change  in  their 
principles  and  ways  of  thinking.  A  long  course  of 
time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  circumstances, 
are  requisite  to  produce  those  great  revolutions,  which 
so  much  diversify  the  face  of  human  affairs.     And  the 

*  The  more  ancient  Romans  lired  in  perpetual  war  with  aU  their  neigh- 
bour!: and  in  old  X«tin,  the  tenn  hotiis,  ezprened  both  a  stranger  and 
an  enemy.  This  is  remarked  by  Cicero ;  but  by  him  b  ascribed  to  the 
humanity  of  his  ancestors,  who  softened  as  much  as  possible  ihe  deno- 
mination of  an  enemy,  by  calling  him  by  the  same  appdlation  which 
■ignified  a  stranger.  De  Qf.  lib,  it  It  is  however  mudi  more  probable^ 
tnm  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  those  people  was  so 
great  as  to  make  them  regard  all  strangers  as  enemies,  and  call  them  by 
the  same  name.  It  is  not,  besides,  consistent  with  the  most  common 
maxims  of  policy  or  of  nature,  that  any  state  should  regard  its  public 
enemies  with  a  fHendly  eye,  or  preserre  any  such  sentiments  for  than  9B 
liie  Roman  orator  would  ascribe  to  his  ancestors.  Not  to  mention,  that 
the  early  Romans  really  exercisod  piracy,  as  we  learn  from  their  first 
treaties  with  Carthage,  preserved  by  Polybius,  lib.  ili.  and  consequently, 
like  the  SaUee  and  Algerine  rovers,  were  actually  at  war  with  most  na- 
tions, and  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  were  with  them  almost  synonymous. 
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less  natural  any  set  of  principles  are,  which  support  a 
particular  society,  the  more  difficulty  will  a  legislator 
meet  with  in  raising  and  cultivating  them.  It  is  his 
best  policy  to  comply  with  the  common  bent  of  man- 
kind, and  give  it  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Now,  according  to  the  most  natural  course 
of  things,  industry,  and  arts,  and  trader  increase  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
the  subjects ;  and  that  policy  is  violent  which  aggran* 
dizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  of  individuals.  This 
will  easily  appear  from  a  few  considerations,  which  will 
present  to  us  the  consequences  of  sloth  and  barbarity. 
Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  cul- 
tivated, the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves 
to  agriculture ;  and  if  their  skill  and  industry  increase, 
there  must  arise  a  great  superfluity  from  their  labour, 
beyond  what  suffices  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no 
temptation,  therefore,  to  increase  their  skill  and  indus- 
try; since  they  cannot  exchange  that  superfluity  for 
any  commodities  which  may  serve  either  to  their  plea- 
sure or  vanity.  A  habit  of  indolence  naturally  prevails. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.  What 
is  cultivated,  yields  not  its  utmost,  for  want  of  skill  and 
assiduity  in  the  farmers.  If  at  any  time  the  public  exi- 
gencies require  that  great  numbers  should  be  employ- 
ed in  the  public  service,  the  labour  of  the  people  fur- 
nishes now  no  superfluities  by  which  these  numbers 
can  be  maintained.  The  labourers  cannot  increase 
their  skill  and  industry  on  a  sudden.  Lands  unculti- 
vated cannot  be  brought  into  tillage  for  some  years. 
The  armies,  mean  while,  must  either  make  sudden  and 
violent  conquests,  or  disband  for  want  of  subsistence. 
A  regular  attack  or  defence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  people,  and  their  soldiers  must  be 
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93  Ignorant  and  unAilful  as  their  farmers  and  maau^ 

fiu^turers. 

Every  thhag  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour ; 
and  our  passions  are  the  only  causes  of  labour.     When 
a  nation  abounds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts, 
the  proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  study 
agriculture  as  a  science,  and  redouble  their  industry  and 
attention.     Tlie  superfluity  which  arises  from  Uieir  la- 
bour is  not  lost,  but  is  exchanged  with  manufactures 
for  those  comnwdities  which  men's  luxury  now  makes 
ihem  covet     By  this  means,  land  furnishes  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  what  suffices 
for  those  who  cultivate  it.    In  times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, this  superfluity  goes  to  the  maintenance  of 
manufacturers,  and  the  improvers  of  liberal  arts.    But 
it  is  easy  for  the  public  to  convert  many  of  these  ma- 
nufacturers into  soldiers,  and  maintain  them  by  that 
superfluity  which  arises  from  the  labour  of  the  farmers. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  dvi^ 
Used  governments.     When  the  sovereign  raises  an 
army,  what  is  the  consequence  ?     He  imposes  a  tax* 
This  tax  obliges  all  the  people  to  retrench  what  is  least 
necessary  to  their  subsistence.     Those  who  labour  in 
such  commodities  must  either  enlist  in  the  troops,  or 
turn  themselves  to   agriculture,   and   thereby  oblige 
some  labourers  to  enlist  for  want  of  business.     And  to 
consider  the  matter  abstractedly,  manufactures  increase 
the  power  of  tlie  state  only  as  they  store  up  so  much 
labour,  and  that  of  a  kind  to  which  the  public  may  lay 
claim,  without  depriving  any  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.     The  more  labour,  therefore,  that  is  employed  be- 
yond mere  necessaries,  the  more  powerful  is  any  state ; 
since  the  persons  engaged  in  that  labour  may  easily 
be  converted  to  the  publip  scrvipe.     Ifi  a  state  withoiit 
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mana&ctnresy  there  may  be  the  same  mimber  of  hands; 
bat  there  is  not  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  nor  of  the 
same  kind*  All  the  labour  is  there  bestowed  upon  ne- 
cessaries, which  can  admit  of  little  or  no  abatement. 

Thus  the  greatness  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  ha{>- 
piness  of  the  state,  are  in  a  great  measure  united  with 
r^ard  to  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  a  violent  me- 
thod, and  in  most  cases  impracticable,  to  oblige  the 
labourer  to  toil,  in  order  to  raise  from  the  land  more 
than  what  subsists  himself  and  family*  Furnish  him 
«rith  manu&ctures  and  commodities,  and  he  will  do  it 
of  himsdf ;  afterwards  you  will  find  it  easy  to  seize 
some  part  of  his  superfluous  labour,  and  employ  it  ia 
the  public  service,  without  giving  him  his  wonted  re- 
turn. Being  accustomed  to  industry,  he  will  think 
this  less  grievous,  than  if  at  once  you  obliged  him  to 
fin  augmentation  of  labour  without  any  reward.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  members  of 
the  state.  The  greater  is  the  stock  of  labour  of  aU 
kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may  be  taken  from  the  heap, 
without  making  any  sensible  alteration  in  it 

A  pdbiic  granary  of  corn,  a  storehouse  of  cloth,  a 
fMgasine  of  arms ;  all  these  must  be  allowed  real  rich- 
•es  and  strength  in  any  state.  Trade  and  industry  are 
really  nothing  but  a  stock  of  labour,  which,  in  times 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  is  employed  for  the  ease  and 
satisfaction  of  individuals,  but  in  the  exigencies  of  state, 
may  in  part  be  turned  to  public  advantage.  Could  we 
convert  a  city  into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp,  and  infuse 
into  each  breast  so  martial  a  genius,  and  such  a  passion 
for  public  good,  as  to  make  every  one  willing  to  under- 
go the  greatest  hardships  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
these  affections  might  now,  as  in  ahcient  times,  prove 
idone  a  sufficient  spur  to  industry,  and  support  the 
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community.  It  would  then  be  advantageous,  as  in 
camps,  to  banish  all  arts  and  luxury ;  and  by  restric-* 
tions  on  equipage  and  tables,  make  the  provisions  and 
forage  last  longer  than  if  the  army  were  loaded  with  a 
number  of  superfluous  retainers.  But  as  these  princi- 
ples are  too  disinterested,  and  too  di£Bicult  to  su{^>ort, 
it  is  requisite  to  govern  men  by  other  passions,  and 
mimate  them  with  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  industry,  art 
and  luxury.  The  camp  is,  in  this  case,  loaded  with  a 
superfluous  retinue,  but  the  provisions  flow  in  propor- 
tionably  larger.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  is  stiU 
supported ;  and  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  being 
more  complied  with,  individuals,  as  well  as  the  public^ 
find  their  account  in  the  observance  of  those  maxims.  ; 
The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  let  us  see  the 
advantage  of  foreign  commerce  in  augmenting  the  pow- 
er of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happiness  of 
the  subject.  It  increases  the  stock  of  labour  in  the 
nation ;  and  the  sovereign  may  convert  what  share  of 
it  he  finds  necessary  to  the  service  of  the  public  Fo- 
reign trade,  by  its  imports,  furnishes  materials  for  new 
manufactures ;  and,  by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour 
in  particular  commodities,  which  could  not  be  consumr 
ed  at  home.  In  short,  a  kingdom  that  has  a  large  im- 
port and  export,  must  abound  more  with  industry,  and 
that  employed  upon  delicacies  and  luxuries,  than  a 
kingdom  which  rests  contented  with  its  native  com- 
modities. It  is  therefore  more  powerful,  as  well  as 
richer  and  happier.  The  individuals  reap  the  benefit 
of  these  commodities,  so  far  as  they  gratify  the  senses 
and  appetites ;  and  the  public  is  also  a  gainer,  while 
a  greater  stock  of  laboui"  is,  by  this  means,  stored  up 
against  any  public  exigency ;  that  is,  a  greater  number 
of  laborious  men  are  maintained,  who  may  be  diverted 
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to  the  public  service,  without  robbing  any  one  of  the 
necessaries,  or  even  the  chief  conveniences  of  life. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find,  that  in  most  na- 
tions foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in 
home  manufactures,  and  given  birth  to  domestic  luxury. 
The  temptation  is  stronger  to  make  use  of  foreign  com- 
modities which  are  ready  for  use,  and  which  are  en« 
tirely  new  to  us,  than  to  make  improvements  on  any 
domestic  commodity,  which  always  advance  by  slow 
degrees,  and  never  affect  us  by  their  novelty.  The 
profit  is  also  very  great  in  exporting  what  is  super- 
fluous at  home,  and  what  bears  no  price,  to  foreign  na- 
tions whose  soil  or  climate  is  not  favourable  to  that 
commodity.  Thus  men  become  acquainted  with  the 
pleasures  of  luxury,  and  the  profits  of  commerce ;  and 
their  delicaty  and  industry  being  once  awakened,  carry 
them  on  to  farther  improvements  in  every  branch  of 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade;  and  this  perhaps 
is  the  chief  advantage  which  arises  from  a  commerce 
with  strangers.  It  rouses  men  from  their  indolence ; 
and,  presenting  the  gayer  and  more  opulent  part  of  the 
nation  with  objects  of  luxury  which  they  never  before 
dreamed  of,  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a  more  splendid 
way  of  life  than  what  their  ancestors  enjoyed.  And  at 
the  same  time,  the  few  merchants  who  possess  the  se- 
cret of  this  importation  and  exportation,  make  great 
profits,  and,  becoming  rivals  in  wealth  to  the  ancient 
nobility,  tempt  other  adventurers  to  become  their  rivals 
in  commerce.  Imitation  soon  diffuses  all  those  arts, 
while  domestic  manufacturers  emulate  the  foreign  in 
their  improvements,  and  work  up  every  home  commo- 
dity to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
Their  own  steel  and  iron,  in  such  laborious  hands,  b^ 
^me  equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies  of  the  IndieSf 
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When  the  affiiirs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  to 
this  situation,  a  nation  may  lose  most  of  its  foreign 
trade,  and  yet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If 
strangers  will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of 
ours,  we  must  cease  to  labour  in  it.  The  same  hands 
will,  turn  themselves  towards  some  refinement  in  other 
commodities  which  may  be  wanted  at  home ;  and  there 
must  always  be  materials  for  diem  to  work  upon,  till 
every  person  in  the  state  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys 
as  great  plenty  of  home  commodities,  and  those  in  as 
great  perfection,  as  he  desires ;  which  can  never  pos- 
sibly happen.  China  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  empires  in  the  world,  though  it  has  very 
little  commerce  beyond  its  own  territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  superfluous 
digression,  if  I  here  observe,  that  as  the  multitude  of 
mechanical  arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whose  share  the  productions  of  these 
arts  fall.  A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens 
weakens  any  state.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  possession  ot 
all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of 
life.  No  one  can  doubt  but  such  an  equality  is  most 
suitable  to  human  nature,  and  diminishes  much  less 
from  the  happiness  of  the  rich,  than  it  adds  to  that  of 
the  poor.  It  also  augments  the  power  of  the  state,  and 
makes  any  extraordinary  taxes  or  impositions  be  paid 
with  more  cheerfulness.  Where  the  riches  are  engros- 
sed by  a  few,  these  must  contribute  very  largely  to  the 
supplying  of  the  public  necessities ;  but  when  the  riches 
are  dispersed  among  multitudes,  the  burden  feels  light 
on  every  shoulder,  and  the  taxes  make  not  a  very  sen- 
/sjble  difierence  on  any  one's  way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  m  &w  hands. 
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tbese  must  enjoy  all  the  power^  and  will  readily  con- 
spire to  lay  the  whole  burden  on  the  poor,  and  oppress 
Uiem  still  fiurther,  to  the  discoaragement  of  all  in* 
dnstry* 

In  this  circnmstance  consists  the  great  advantage  of 
England  above  any  nation  at  present  in  the  world,  or 
that  appears  in  the  records  of  any  story.  It  is  true, 
the  English  feel  some  disadvantages  in  foreign  trade 
by  the  high  price  of  labour,  which  is  in  part  the  effect 
of  the  riches  of  their  artisans,  as  well  as  of  the  plenty 
of  money.  But  as  foreign  trade  is  not  the  most  ma- 
terial circumstance,  it  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions ;  and  if  there 
were  no  more  to  endear  to  them  that  free  government 
under  which  they  live,  this  alone  were  sufficient.  Hie 
poverty  of  the  common  people  is  a  natural,  if  not  an 
infidlible  effect  of  absolute  monarchy ;  though  I  doubts 
whether  it  be  always  true  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
riches  are  an  infallible  result  of  liberty.  Liberty  must 
be  attended  with  particular  accidents,  and  a  certain 
turn  of  thinking,  in  order  to  produce  that  effect.  Lord 
Bacon,  accounting  for  the  great  advantages  obtained 
by  the  English  in  their  wars  with  France,  ascribes  them 
chiefly  to  the  superior  ease  and  plenty  of  the  common 
people  amongst  the  former ;  yet  the  government  of  the 
two  kingdoms  was,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike. 
Where  the  labourers  and  artisans  are  accustomed  to 
work  for  low  wages,  and  to  retain  but  a  small  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  it  is  difficult  for  them,  even 
in  a  free  government,  to  better  their  condition,  or  con- 
spire  among  themselves  to  heighten  their  wages ;  but 
even  where  they  are  accustomed  to  a  more  plentiful 
way  of  life,  it  is  easy  for  the  rich,  in  an  arbitrary  go^ 
vernment,  to  conspire  against  tAem,  and  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  the  taxes  on  their  shoulders. 
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It  may  seem  an  odd  position,  that  the  poverty  of  the 
common  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  8p«n,  is,  in 
some  measure,  owing  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil 
and  happiness  of  climate ;  yet  there  want  no  reasons  to 
justify  this  paradox.  In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  as 
that  of  those  more  southern  regions,  agriculture  is  an 
easy  art ;  and  one  man,  with  a  couple  of  sorry  horses, 
will  be  able,  in  a  season,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as 
will  pay  a  pretty  considerable  rent  to  the  proprietor* 
All  the  art  which  the  farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his 
ground  fallow  for  a  year,  as  soon  as  it  is  exhausted ;  and 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  alone  and  temperature  of  the 
climate  enrich  it,  and  restore  its  fertility.  Such  poor 
peasants,  therefore,  require  only  a  simple  maintenance 
for  their  labour.  They  have  no  stock  or  riches  which 
claim  more ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  for  ever  de- 
pendent on  the  landlord,  who  gives  no  leases,  nor  fears 
that  his  land  will  be  spoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. In  England,  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarse; 
must  be  cultivated  at  a  great  expense;  and  produces 
slender  crops  when  not  carefully  managed,  and  by  a 
method  which  gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a  course 
qf  several  years.  A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England 
must  have  a  considerable  stock,  and  a  long  lease ;  which 
beget  proportional  profits.  The  vineyards  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  that  often  yield  to  the  landlord 
above  five  pounds  per  acre,  are  cultivated  by  peasants 
who  have  scarcely  bread  i  The  reason  is,  that  peasants 
Deed  po  stock  but  their  own  limbs,  with  instruments 
of  husbandry  which  they  can  buy  for  twenty  shillings. 
The  farmers  are  commonly  in  some  better  circumstan- 
ces in  those  countries.  But  the  graziers  are  most  at 
their  ease  of  all  those  who  cultivate  the  land.  The 
reaso|i  is  still  the  same.     Men  must  have  profits  pror 
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portionable  to  their  expense  and  hazard.  Where  so 
considerable  a  number  of  the  labouring  poor,  as  the 
peasants  and  farmers,  are  in  very  low  circumstances, 
all  the  rest  must  partake  of  their  poverty,  whether  the 
government  of  that  nation  be  monarchical  or  republican* 
We  may  form  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to  the 
general  history  of  mankind.  What  is  the  reason  why 
no  people  living  between  the  tropics,  could  ever  yet 
attain  to  any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police 
in  their  government,  and  any  military  discipline,  while 
few  nations  iti  the  temperate  climates  have  been  al- 
together deprived  of  these  advantages  ?  It  is  probable 
that  one  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  warmth  and 
equality  of  weather  in  the  ton*id  zone,  which  render 
clothes  and  houses  less  requisite  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
thereby  remove,  in  part,  that  necessity  which  is  the 
great  spur  to  industry  and  invention.  Cutis  acuens 
mortaUa  corda.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  fewer  goods 
or  possessions  of  this  kind  any  people  enjoy,  the  fewer 
quarrels  are  likely  to  arise  amongst  them,  and  the  less 
necessity  will  there  be  for  a  settled  police  or  regular  au- 
thority, to  protect  and  defend  them  from  foreign  ene- 
mies, or  from  each  other. 
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Luxury  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  signification^  and 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense.  In 
general  it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification: 
of  the  senses ;  and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or 
blameable,  according  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  con- 
dition of  the  person.  The  bounds  between  the  virtue 
and  the  yice  cannot  here  be  exactly  fixed,  more  than 
in  other  moral  subjects.  To  imagine,  that  the  grati-* 
fying  of  any  sense,  or  the  indulging  of  any  delicacy  in 
meat,  drink',  or  apparel,  is  of  itself  a  vice,  can  never 
enter  into  a  head,  that  is  not  disordered  by  the  frenzies 
of  enthusiasm.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  a- 
broad,  who,  because  the  windows  of  his  cell  opened 
upon  a  noble  prospect,  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes 
never  to  turn  that  way,  or  receive  so  sensual  a  gratifi* 
cation.  And  such  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne 
or  Burgundy,  preferably  to  small  beer  or  porter.  These 
indulgences  are  only  vices,  when  they  are  pursued 
at  the  expense  of  some  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ; 

3  8  In  Editions  F,  G,  H,  this  Essay  is  entiUed  «  Of  Luxury.  *' 
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in  like  manner  as  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a  man 
ruins  his  fortune,  and  reduces  himself  to  want  and 
beggary.  Where  they  entrench  upon  no  virtue,  but 
leave  ample  subject  whence  to  provide  for  friends, 
family,  and  every  proper  object  of  generosity  or  com- 
passion, they  are  entirely  innocent,  and  have  in  every 
age  been  acknowledged  such  by  almost  all  moralists* 
To  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  luxury  of  the  table, 
for  instance,  without  any  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  am- 
bition, study,  or  conversation,  is  a  mark  of  stupidity, 
and  is  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper  or  ge- 
nius. To  confine  one's  expense  entirely  to  such  a  grar* 
.tification,  without  regard  to  friends  or  family,  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  heart  destitute  of  humanity  or  benevo- 
lence. But  if  a  man  reserve  time  sufficient  for  all  lau- 
dable pursuits,  and  money  sufficient  for  all  generous 
purposes,  he  is  fr^e  fit>m  every  shadow  of  blame  or  re- 
proach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent 
or  blameable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  preposter- 
ous opioions  which  have  been  entertained  concerning 
it;  while,  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises 
even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  society ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of 
•  severe  morals  blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury, 
and  represent  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions, 
disorders,  and  fitctions  incident  to  civil  government. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct  both  these  ex- 
tremes, by  proving,^r5^,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  are 
both  the  happiest  aud  most  virtuous;  secondly,  that 
wherever  luxury  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  degree  too  far,  is 
a  quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  per- 
nicious, to  political  society. 
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To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
effects  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public  life. 
Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  received  no- 
tions, seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients;  action, 
pleasure,  and  indolence :  And  though  these  ingredi- 
ents ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  disposition  of  the  person ;  yet 
no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting,  without  de- 
stroying, in  some  measure,  the  relish  of  the  whole  com- 
position. Indolence  or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not  of 
itself  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment ;  but,  like 
sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  indulgence,  to  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  which  cannot  support  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  business  or  pleasure.  That  quick  march  of 
the  spirits,  which  takes  a  man  from  himself,  and  chiefly 
gives  satisfaction,  does  in  the  end  exhaust  the  mind, 
and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose,  which,  though 
agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  prolonged,  beget  a 
languor  and  lethargy,  that  destroy  all  enjoyment.  Edu« 
cation,  custom,  and  example,  have  a  mighty  influence 
in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these  pursuits ;  and  it 
must  be  owned  that,  where  they  promote  a  relish  for 
action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so  favourable  to  human 
happiness.  In  times  when  industry  and  the  arts  flour- 
ish, men  are  kept  in  perpetual  occupation,  and  enjoy, 
as  their  reward,  the  occupation  itself,  as  well  as  those 
pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  The 
mind  acquires  new  vigour;  enlarges  its  powers  and 
faculties ;  and,  by  an  assiduity  in  honest  industry,  both 
satisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring  uf),  when 
nourished  by  ease  and  idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from 
society,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and  of  plea- 
sure ;  and,  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place, 
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you  even  destroy  die  relish  of  indolence,  which  never 
is  agreeable,  but  when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  re- 
cruits the  spirits,  exhausted  by  too  much  application 
and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  refinements  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce 
some  refinements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  one  be  carried 
to  perfection,  without  bring  accompanied,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  produces 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals 
and  poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilful  weavers,  and 
ship-carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfection  in 
a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where  ethics 
are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  affects  all  the.  arts, 
and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  roused  from  their 
lethargy,  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  themselves 
on  all  sides,  and  carry  improvements  into  every  art 
and  science.  Profound  ignorance  is  totally  banished, 
and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to 
think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  so- 
ciable men  become :  Nor  is  it  possible,  that,  when  en- 
riched with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  con- 
versation, they  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  soli- 
tude, or  live  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant 
manner,  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations.  They  flock  into  cities;  love  to  receive  and 
communicate  knowledge;  to  show  their  wit  or  their 
breeding;  their  taste  in  conversation  or  living,  in  clothes 
or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise;  vanity  the 
foolish ;  and  pleasure  both.  Particular  clubs  and  so- 
cieties are  every  where  formed :   Both  sexes  meet  in 
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tfi  etsy  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the  tempers  of  men, 
as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine  apace.  So  that,  be- 
side the  improvements  which  they  receive*  from  know- 
ledge and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  impossible  but  they  must 
feel  an  increase  of  humanity,  from  the  very  habit  of 
conversing  together,  and  contributing  to  each  other^s 
pleasure  and  entertainment.  Thus  indusityj  knaooUdgey 
and  hwrnamtify  are  linked  together,  by  an  indissoluble 
chain,  and  are  found,  from  experience  as  well  as  rear 
son,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more  polished,  and,  what  are 
commonly  denominated,  the  more  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages 
that  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  re- 
fine upon  pleasure^  the  less  will  they  indulge  in  exces- 
ses of  any  kind ;  because  nothing  is  more  destructive 
to  true  pleasure  than  such  excesses.  One  may  safely 
affirm,  that  the  Tartars  are  oftener  guilty  of  beastly 
gluttony,  when  they  feast  on  their  dead  horses,  than 
European  courtiers  with  all  their  refinem^its  of  cook- 
ery. And  if  libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the 
marriage-bed,  be  more  frequent  in  polite  ages,  when  it 
is  often  regarded  only  as  a  piece  of  gallantry ;  drunk- 
enness, on  the  other  hand,  is  much  less  common ;  a  vice 
more  odious,  and  more  pernicious^  both  to  mind  and 
body.'  And  in  this  matter  I  would  appeal,  not  only  to 
an  Ovid  or  a  Petronius,  but  to  a  Seneca  or  a  Cato. 
We  know  that  CsBsar,  during  Cataline's  conspiracy, 
being  necessitated  to  put  into  Cato's  hands  a  biUet-dtms^ 
whidi  discovered  an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato's  own 
sister,  that  stem  philosopher  threw  it  back  to  him  with 
indignation ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wratli,  gave 
him  the  appellation  of  drunkard,  as  a  term  more  op» 
probrious  than  that  with  which  he  could  more  justly 
have  reproached  him. 
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But  industry,  Icnowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not  ad- 
vantageous in  private  life  alone ;  they  diffuse  their  be- 
neficial influence  on  the  public,  and  render  the  govern* 
nient  as  great  and  flourishing  as  they  make  individuals 
happy  and  prosperous.  The  increase  and  consumption 
of  all  the  commodities,  which  serve  to  the  ornament  * 
and  ple&sure  of  life,  are  advantages  to  society ;  because, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  multiply  those  innocent  gra- 
tifications to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  o(  storehouse  of 
labour,  which,  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  be  turned 
to  the  public  service*  In  a  na^on  where  there  is  no 
demand  for  such  superfluities,  men  sink  into  indolence^ 
lose  all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are  useless  to  the  public^ 
which  cannot  maintain  or  support  its  fleets  and  armies 
from  the  industry  of  such  slothful  members* 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at 
present,  nei^rly  the  same  they  were  two  hundred  years 
ago*  But  what  a  difference  is  there  in  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  those  kingdoms  ?  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  nothing  but  the  increase  of  art  and  industry.  When 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  with 
him  about  90,000  men ;  yet  this  armament  so  exhaust* 
ed  the  nation,  as  we  learn  from  Ouicciardin,  that  for 
some  years  it  was  not  able  to  make  so  great  an  effort. 
The  late  king  of  France,  in  time  of  war^  kept  in  pay 
above  400,000  men ;  '  though  from  Mazarine's  death 
to  his  own,  he  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  wars  that 
lasted  near  thirty  years. 

This  industry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge 
inseparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make 
tbe  best  advantage  of  the  industry  of  its  subjects.,  Laws, 

'  Hit  inscaipiioii  on  Uta  Flftoe>de- Vaukme  says  MO^OOO. 
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order^  poKce^  discipline;  these  can  never  be  carried 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human  reason  has 
refined  itself  by  exercise,  and  by  an  application  to 
the  more  Vulgar  arts,  at  least  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture. Can  we  expect  that  a  government  will  be  well- 
modelled  by  a  people,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a 
spinning  wheel,  or  to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage  ? 
Not  to  mention,  that  all  ignorant  ages  are  infested  with 
superstition,  which  throws  the  government  off  its  bias, 
and  disturbs  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  interest  and 
happiness.  Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  be- 
gets mildness  and  moderation,  by  instructing  men  in 
the  advantages  of  human  maxims  above  rigour  and  se- 
verity, which  drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make 
the  return  to  submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  off 
all  hopes  of  pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are 
softened  as  well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  hu- 
manity appears  still  more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  a  civilized  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then 
less  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  authority  less 
severe,  and  seditions  less  frequent.  Even  foreign  wars 
abate  of  their  cruelty ;  and  after  the  field  of  battle, 
where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against  compas- 
sion, as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest  themselves 
of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  mail. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  undaunted 
and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liber- 
ty. The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  enervating  either 
the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary,  industry,  their 
inseparable  attendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And 
if  anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  asperity,  by  politeness  and  refine- 
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ment ;  a  sense  of  honour,  which  is  a  stronger,  more  con- 
stant, and  more  governable  principle,  acquires  fresh 
vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius  which  arises  from 
knowledge  and  a  good  education.     Add  to  this,  that 
courage  can  neither  have  any  duration,  nor  be  of  any 
use,  wh«i  not  accompanied  with  discipline  and  martial 
skill,  which  are  seldom  found  among  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple.    The  ancients  remarked,  that  Datames  was  the 
only  barbarian  that  ever  knew  the  art  of  war.     And 
Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans  marshal  their  army  with 
some  art  and  skill,  said  with  surprise.  These  barbarians 
have  nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline  /  It  is  obser- 
vable, that,  as  the  old  Romans,  by  applying  themselves 
solely  to  war,  were  ahnost  the  only  uncivilized  people 
diat  ever  possessed  military  discipline ;  so  the  modem 
Italians  are  the  only  civilized  people,  among  Eurcq>eans, 
that  ever  wanted  courage  and  a  martial  spirit.     Those 
who  would  ascribe  this  effeminacy  of  the  Italians  to  their 
luxury,  or  politeness,  or  application  to  the  arts,  need 
but  consider  the  French  and  English,  whose  brave- 
ry is  as  incontestable  as  their  love  for  the  arts,  and 
their  assiduity  in  commerce.     The  Italian  historians 
give  us  a  more  satisfactory  reason  for  the  degeneracy 
of  their  countrymen.     They  show  us  how  the  sword 
was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  sovereigns; 
while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  jealous  of  its  sub- 
jects, the  Florentine  democracy  applied  itself  entire- 
ly to  commerce ;  Rome  was  governed  by  priests,  and 
Naples  by  women.     War  then  became  the  business 
of  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  spared  one  another,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,'  could  engage   a 
whole  day  in  what  they  called  a  battle,  and  return  at 
night  to  their  camp  without  the  least  bloodshed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  tp  declaim 
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against  reflnement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity  virtue 
and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  surprising  height  of 
grandeur  and  liberty;  but,  having  learned  from  its  con- 
quered provinces  the  Asiatic  luxury,  fell  into  every 
kind  of  corruption;  whence  arose  sedition  and  civil 
wars,  attended  at  last  with  the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All 
the  Latin  classics,  whom  we  peruse  in  our  infancy,  are 
fliU  of  these  sentiments,  and  universally  ascribe  the 
ruin  of  their  state  to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  form 
the  East ;  insomuch,  that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for 
painting  as  a  vice,  no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking. 
And  so  popular  were  these  sentiments,  during  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic,  that  this  author  abounds 
in  praises  of  the  old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  him- 
self the  most  egregious  instance  of  modem  luxury  and 
corruption ;  speaks  contemptuously  of  th;e  Grecian  elo- 
quence, though  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  world ; 
nay,  employs  preposterous  digressions  and  declama- 
tions to  this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and  cor- 
rectness. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  writers 
mistook  the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman  state^ 
and  ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ill-modelled  government,  imd  the  untir 
mited  extent  of  conquests.  Refin^nent  on  the  pleasures 
and  conveniences  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  be- 
get venality  and  corruption.  The  value  which  all  men 
put  upon  any  particular  pleasure,  depends  on  com- 
parison and  experience ;  nor  is  a  porter  less  greedy  of 
money,  which  he  spends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  dian 
a  courtier,  who  purchases  champagne  and  ortolans. 
Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men ;  be- 
cause they  always  purchase  pleasures,  such  as  men  are 
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aocufttomed  to  and  desire :  Nor  can  any  thing  restrain 
or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a  sense  of  honour 
and  virtue ;  which,  if  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all 
limes,  will  naturally  abound  most  in  ages  of  knowledge 
and  refinement. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms  Poland  seems  the  most 
defective  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical 
as  wdl  as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  that  venality  and  cor* 
ruption  do  most  prevaiL  The  nobles  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  crown  elective  for  no  other  purpose, 
than  regularly  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is 
ahnost  the  only  qpecies  of  oommarce  with  which  that 
people  are  acquainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  so  far  from  decaying  since 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourL^ed  so 
much  as  during  that  period.  And  though  corruption 
may  seem  to  increase  of  late  years ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  established  liberty,  when  our  princes 
have  found  the  impossibility  of  governing  without  par-» 
liaments,  or  of  terrifying  parliaments  by  the  phantom 
of  prerogative.  Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or 
venality  prevails  much  more  among  ^e  electors  than 
lihe  e^cted ;  and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  ascribed 
to  any  r^nements  in  luxury. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  shall 
find,  that  a  progreiss  in  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to 
liberty,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve,  if  not 
produce  a  free  government*  In  rude  unpolished  naf- 
tions,  where  the  aits  are  neglected,  all  labour  is  be- 
stowed on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground ;  and  the  whole 
society  is  divided  into  two  classes,  proprietors  of  land, 
and  their  vassals  or  tenants.  The  latter  are  necessarily 
dependent,  and  fitted  for  slavery  and  subjection ;  especi- 
ally where  they  possess  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for 
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their  knowledge  in  agriculture ;  as  must  always  be  the 
case  where  the  arts  are  neglected.  The  former  natur- 
ally erect  themselves  into  petty  tyrants;  and  most 
either  submit  to  an  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order ;  or,  if  they  will  preserve  their  inde- 
pendency, like  the  ancient  barons,  they  must  fell  into 
feuds  and  contests  among  themselves,  and  throw  the 
whole  society  into  such  confusion,  as  is  perhaps  worse 
than  the  most  despotic  government.  But  where  luxury 
nourishes  commerce  and  industry,  the  peasants,  by  a 
proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  become  rich  and  inde- 
pendent :  while  the  tradesmen  and  merchants  acquire 
a  share  of  the  property,  and  draw  authority  and  con- 
sideration to  that  middling  rank  of  men,  who  are  the 
best  and  firmest  basis  of  public  liberty.  These  submit 
not  to  slavery,  like  the  peasants,  from  poverty  and  mean- 
ness of  spirit ;  and,  having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing 
over  others  like  the  barons,  they  are  not  tempted,  for 
the  sake  of  that  gratification)  to  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  their  sovereign.  They  covet  equal  laws,  which  may 
secure  their  property,  and  preserve  them  from  monar*^ 
chical,  as  well  as  aristocratical  tjoranny. 

The  lower  house  is  the  support  of  our  popular  go- 
vernment; and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed 
its  chief  influence  and  consideration  to  the  increase 
of  commerce,  which  threw  such  a  balance  of  proper- 
ty into  the  hands  of  the  Commons.  How  inconsist- 
ent, then,  is  it  to  blame  so  violently  a  refinement  in 
the  arts,  and  to  represent  it  as  the  bane  of  liberty  and 
public  spirit ! 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  inhe- 
rent in  human  nature :  And  as  the  sentiments  and  o- 
pinions  of  ciidlized  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to  pes- 
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terity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  many  severe  judgr 
ments  pronounced  against  luxury,  and  even  science; 
and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give  so  ready  an  as* 
sent  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  easily  perceived,  by 
comparing  different  nations  that  are  contemporaries; 
where  we  both  judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better 
set  in  opposition  those  manners,  with  which  we  are  suf- 
ficiently acquainted.  Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  most 
pernicious  and  most  odious  of  all  vices,  seem  peculiar  to 
uncivilized  ages ;  and,  by  the  refined  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, were  ascribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations  which 
surrounded  them.  They  might  justly,  therefore,  have 
presumed,  that  their  own  ancestors,  so  highly  celebrat- 
ed, possessed  no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as  much  infe- 
rior to  their  posterity  in  honour  and  humanity,  as  in 
taste  and  science.  An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be 
highly  extolled :  But  I  believe  every  man  would  think 
his  life  or  fortune  much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a 
Moor  or  Tartar,  than  in  those  of  a  French  or  English 
gentleman,  the  rank  of  men  the  most  civilized  in  the 
most  civilzed  nations. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  position  which  we  pro- 
posed to  illustrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  innocent  luxury,  or 
a  refinement  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public ;  so,  wherever  luxury  ceases 
to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial;  and 
when  carried  a  degree  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality 
pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  pernicious,  to 
political  society. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No 
gratification,  however  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 
vicious.  A  gratification  is  only  vicious  when  it  engros- 
ses all  a  man's  expense,  and  leaves  no  ability  for  such 
acts  of  duty  and  generosity  as  are  required  by  bis 
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situation  and  fortone*  Suppose  that  he  correct  the  vice^ 
and  epiploy  part  of  his  expense  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  in  reliering 
the  poor ;  would  any  prejudice  result  to  society  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  consumption  would  arise ;  and 
that  labour,  which  at  present  is  employed  only  in  pro- 
ducing  a  slender  gratification  to  one  man,  would  re* 
lieve  the  necessitous,  and  bestow  satisfaction  on  hun- 
dreds. The  same  care  and  toil  that  raise  a  dish  ci 
peas  at  Christmas,  ifould  give  bread  to  a  whole  fa- 
mily, during  six  months.  To  say  that,  without  a  vi- 
cious luxury,  the  labour  would  not  have  been  em- 
ployed at  all,  is  only  to  say,  that  there  is  some  other 
defect  in  human  nature,  such  as  indolence^  selfish- 
ness, inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury,  in  some 
measure,  provides  a  remedy;  as  one  poison  may  be  an 
antidote  to  another.  But  virtue,  like  wholesome  food» 
is  better  than  poisons,  however  corrected. 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  men  that  are  at  pre- 
sent in  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ;  I 
ask,  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the 
Biost  perfisct  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by 
the  greatest  reformation  that  Omnipotence  itself  could 
work  in  their  temper  and  disposition  ?  To  assert  that 
they  cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the 
land  is  able  to  maintain  more  than-  all  its  present  in<p 
habitants,  they  could  never,  in  such  a  Utopian  state, 
feel  any  other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily 
sickness :  and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  mise- 
ries. All  other  ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in 
ourselves  or  others ;  and  even  many  of  our  diseases 
proceed  from  the  same  origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and 
the  ills  follow.  You  must  only  take  care  to  remove  all 
the  vices.     If  you  remove  part,  you  may  render  the 
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matter  worse.     By  banishing  vicious  luxury^  without 
earing  sloth  and  an  indifierence  to  others,  you  only  di« 
minish  industry  in  the  state,  and  add  nothing  to  men's 
charity  or  their  generosity.    Let  us,  therefore,  rest 
contented  with  asserting,  that  two  opposite  vices  in  a 
state  may  be  more  advantageous  than  either  of  them 
alone ;  but  let  us  never  pronounce  vice  in  itself  advan- 
tageous.   Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for  an  author  to 
assert  in  one  page,  that  moral  distinctions  are  inven- 
tions of  politicians  for  public  interest,  and  in  the  next 
page. maintain,  that  vice  is  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic ?  '  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any  system  of  mora- 
lity, little  less  than  a  c(Hitradiction  in  terms,  to  talk  of 
a  vice,  which  is  in  general  beneficial  to  society.  '  ^ 

I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
some  light  to  a  philospphical  question,  which  has  been 
much  disputed  in  England.  I  call  it  a  philosophical 
question,  not  a  political  one.  For  whatever  may  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  miraculous  transformation 
of  mankind,  as  would  endow  them  with  evei^  species 
of  virtue,  and  free  them  from  every  species  of  vice, 
this  concerns  not  the  magistrate,  who  aims  only  at 
possibilities.     He  cannot  cure  every  vice  by  substitut- 

>  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

8  0  Ftodigality  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  refinement  in  the  aita. 
It  even  appean  that  that  vice  is  much  less  frequent  in  the  cultivated 
ages.  Industiy  and  gain  beget  this  frugality  among  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle ranks  of  men,  and  in  aU  the  busy  professioDS.  Men  of  high  rank, 
indeed,  it  may  be  pretended,  are  more  allured  by  the  pleasures  which  be- 
come more  frequent;  but  idleness  is  the  great  source  of  prodigality  at 
all  times ;  and  there  are  pleasures  and  vanities  in  everjrage,  which  al- 
lure men  equally  when  they  are  unacquainted  with  better  enjoyments 
not  to  mention  that  the  high  interest  paid  in  rude  times  quickly  con- 
sumes the  fortunes  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  multiplies  their  necessitieSf 
^^EniTioN  N. 
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ing  a  virtue  in  its  place.  Very  often  he  can  cmlj  cure 
one  vice  by  another ;  and  in  that  case  he  ought  to  pre- 
^r  what  is  least  pernicious  to  society.  Luxury,  when 
excessive,  is  the  source  of  many  ills,  but  is  in  general 
preferable  to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would  common- 
ly succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful  both  to 
private  persons  and  to  the  public*  When  sloth  reigns^ 
^  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails  amongst  indi- 
viduals, without  society,  without  enjoyment*  'And  if 
the  sovereign^  in  such  a  situation,  demands  the  service 
of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the  state  suffices  only  to 
furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  labourers,  an^  can 
afford  nothing  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic service. 
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Money  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  commerce,  but  only  the  instrument  which  men 
have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one 
commodity  for  another.  It  is  none  of  the  wheels  of 
trade:  It  is  the  oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the 
wheels  more  smooth  and  easy.  If  we  consider  any 
one  kingdom  by  itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  or 
less  plenty  of  money  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the 
prices  of  commodities  are  always  proportioned  to  the 
plenty  of  money,  and  a  crown  in  Harry  VII.'s  time 
served  the  same  purpose  as  a  pound  does  at  present* 
It  is  only  the  public  which  draws  any  advantage  from 
the  greater  plenty  of  money,  and  that  only  in  its  wars 
and  negociations  with  foreign  states.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  all  rich  and  trading  countries,  from  Car- 
thage to  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  have  employed 
mercenary  troops,  which  they  hired  from  their  poorer 
neighbours.  Were  they  to  make  use  of  their  native 
subjects,  they  would  find  less  advantage  from  their  su- 
perior riches,  and  from  their  great  plenty  of  gold  and 
silver,  since  the  pay  of  all  their  servants  must  rise  in 
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proportion  to  the  public  opulence.  Our  small  army  of 
20,000  men  is  maintained  at  as  great  expense  as  a 
French  arm^  twice  as  numerous.  The  English  fleet, 
during  the  late  war,  required  as  much  money  to  sup- 
port it  as  all  the  Roman  legions,  which  kept  the 
whole  world  in  subjection,  during  the  time  of  the  em* 
perors.  ^ 

The  great  number  of  people,  and  their  greater  in- 
dustry, are  serTiceable  in  all  cases,  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  in  private  and  in  public.  But  the  greater  plen- 
ty of  money  is  very  limited  in  its  use,  and  may  even 
sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a  nation  in  its  commerce  with 
foreigners. 

Th^re  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in 
human  affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  and 
riches,  and  hinders  them  from  being  confined  entirely 
to  one  people,  as  might  naturally  at  first  be  dread- 

1^  A  private  soldier  in  tlie  Roman  infantry  bad  a  denarius  a  day,  some- 
what less  than  eighteenpence.  The  Roman  emperors  had  commonly  25 
legions  in  pay,  which,  allowing  5000  men  to  a  legion,  makes  125,000^ 
Tacit,  Amu  lib.  ir.  It  is  true  there  were  also  auxiliaries  to  the  legions ; 
but  their  numbers  are  uncertain  as  well  as  their  pay.  To  consider  only 
the  legionaries^  the  pay  of  the  private  men  could  not  exceed  1,600,000 
pounds.  Now,  the  parliament  in  the  last  war  commonly  aUowed  for  the 
fleet  2,500,000.  We  have  therefore  900,000  over  for  the  officers  and 
other  expenses  of  the  Roman  legions.  Hiere  seem  to  have  been  but 
few  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  in  comparison  of  what  are  employed 
in  aU  our  modem  troops,  except  some  Swiss  corps.  And  these  officers 
had  very  small  pay :  A  centurion,  for  instance,  only  double  a  common 
soldier.  And  as  the  soldiers  firom  their  pay  (TaciV.  Ann.  lib.  I)  bought 
their  own' clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage;  this  must  also  diminish 
considerably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  little  expensive  was  thai 
mighty  government,  and  so  easy  was  its  yoke  over  the  world !  And,  in« 
deed,  this  is  the  more  natural  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  calculations. 
For  money,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in 
as  great  plenty  at  Rome  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  richest  of  the  Euro- 
Man  kingdomSb 
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ed  from  the  advantages  of  an  established  commerce. 
Where  one  nation  has  gotten  the  start  of  another  in 
trade,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  latter  to  regain  the 
ground  it  has  lost,  because  of  the  superior  industry  and 
skill  of  the  former,  and  the  greater  stocks  of  which  its 
merchants  are  possessed,  and  which  enable  them  to 
trade  on  so  much  smaller  profits.  But  these  ad  van « 
tages  are  compensated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  low 
price  of  labour  in  every  nation  which  has  not  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  and  does  not  much  abound  in  gold  and 
silver.  Manufactures,  therefore,  gradually  shift  their 
places,  leaving  those  countries  and  provinces  which 
they  have  already  enriched,  and  flying  to  others,  whi* 
ther  they  are  allured  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions 
and  labour,  till  they  have  enriched  these  also,  and  are 
again  banished  by  the  same  causes.  And  in  general 
we  may  observe,  that  the  deamess  of  every  thing,  from 
plenty  of  money,  is  a  disadvantage  which  attends  an 
established  commerce,  and  sets  bounds  to  it  in  every 
country,  by  enabling  the  poorer  states  to  undersell  the 
richer  in  all  foreign  markets. 

This  has  made  me  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the 
boiefit  of  batiis  and  paper- credity  which  are  so]gene» 
rally  esteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation.  That 
provisions  and  labour  should  become  dear  by  the  in- 
crease of  trade  and  money,  is,  in  many  respects,  an 
inconvenience ;  but  an  inconvenience  that  is  unavoid- 
able, and  the  efiect  of  that  public  wealth  and  prosper 
rity  whidi  are  the  tnd  of  all  our  wishes.  It  is  com- 
pensated by  the  advantages  which  we  reap  firom  the 
possession  of  these  precious  metals,  and  the  weight 
which  they  give  the  nation  in  all  foreign  wars  and  ne» 
godations.  But  there  appears  no  reason  for  increasing 
that  inconvenience  by  a  counterfeit  money,  which  fo- 
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reigners  will  not  accept  of  in  any  payment)  and  which 
any  great  disorder  in  the  state  will  reduce  to  nothing. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  many  people  in  every  rich  stated 
who,  havuig  large  sums  of  money,  would  prefer  paper, 
with  good  security ;  as  being  of  more  easy  transport 
and  more  safe  custody.  If  the  public  provide  not  a 
bank,  private  bankers  will  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  the  goldsmiths  formerly  did  in  London, 
or  as  the  bankers  do  at  present  in  Dublin :  And  there* 
fore  it  is  belter,  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  public  com- 
pany should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  paper-credit, 
which  always  will  have  place  in  every  opuletit  king- 
dom. But  to  endeavour  artificially  to  increase  such  a 
credit,  can  never  be  the  interest  of  any  trading  na« 
tion ;  but  must  lay  them  under  disadvantages,  by  in* 
creasing  money  beyond  its  natural  proportion  to  labour 
and  commodities,  and  thereby  heightening  their  price 
to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  And  in  this  view, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  bank  could  be  more  advan* 
tageous  than  such  a  one  as  locked  up  all  the  money  it 
received,  and  never  augmented  the  circulating  coin, 
as  is  usual  by  returning  part  of  its  treasure  into  com- 
merce. A  public  bank,  by  this  expedient,  might  cut 
off  much  of  the  dealings  of  private  bankers  and  money- 
jobbers  :  and  though  the  state  bore  the  charge  of  sa- 
laries to  the  directors  and  tellers  of  this  bank,  (^r,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  supposition,  it  would  have 
no  profit  from  its  dealings),  the  national  advantage, 
resulting  from  the  low  price  of  labour  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  paper- credit,  would  be  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion. Not  to  mention,  that  so  large  a  sum,  lying  ready 
at  command,  would  be  a  convenience  in  times  of  great 


*  This  is  the  case  with  the  bank  of  Amsterdam. 
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public  daager  aiu)  distrgss ;  and  what  part  of  it  was 
used  might  be  replaced  at  leisure,  when  peace  and 
tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  nation. 

But  c^  this  subject  of  paper-credit  we  shall  treat 
more  largely  hereafter.  And  I  shall  finish  this  Essay 
on  Money,  by  proposing  and  explaining  two  observa- 
tions, which  may  perhaps  serre  to  employ  the  thoughts 
<xf  our  speculative  politicians.  ^^ 

It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  Anacharsis '  the 
Sqrthian,  who  had  never  seen  money  in  his  own  coun- 
try, that  gold  and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to 
the  Greeks,  but  to  asast  them  in  numeration  and  ar* 
ithmetic  It  is  indeed  (evident,  that  money  is  nothing 
but  the  representation  of  labour  and  commodities,  and 
serves  only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  estimating  them. 
Where  coin  is  in  greater  plenty;  as  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  is  required  to  represent  the  same  quantity  of  goods ; 
it  can  have  no  effect,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a  na* 
tion  within  itself;  any  more  than  it  would  make  an  al- 
teration on  a  merchant's  books,  if,  instead  of  the  Ara- 
bian method  of  notation,  which  requires  few  charac- 
ters, he  should  make  use  of  the  Roman,  which  requires 
a  great  many.  Nay,  the  greater  quantity  of  money, 
like  the  Roman  characters,  is  rather  inconvenient,  and 
requires  greater  trouble  both  to  keep  and  transport  it. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  which  must  be 
allowed  just,  it  is  certain,  that,  since  the  discovery  of 
thie  mines  in  America,  industry  has  increased  in  all  the 


40  For  to  these  only  I  all  along  addreaa  myielf.  It  it  enough  that  I 
aubmit  to  the  ridicule  lometiiiies  in  this  age  attached  to  the  character  of 
a  I^iiloaophcr,  without  adding  to  it  thai  whidi  belongs  to  a  projector.— 
EnmoNt  F,  6,  H,  N. 

'  Pliit  Quomodo  juii  tuot  profechtt  in  virtuie  tentire  po$tU> 
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nations  of  Europe,  except  in  the  possessors  of  those 
mines;  and  this  may  justly  be  ascribed,  amongst  e- 
ther  reasons,  to  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that,  in  every  kingdom,  into  which 
money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance  than  for- 
merly, every  thing  takes  a  new  face  i  labour  and  indus- 
try gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising, 
the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  if 
we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by  heighten- 
ing the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one 
to  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow  or  white 
pieces  for  every  thing  he  purchases.  And  as  to  foreign 
trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is  rather 
disadvantageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind  of 
labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must 
consider,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and 
silver,  yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase; 
but  some  time  is-  required  before  the  money  circulates 
through  the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  effect  be  feh 
on  all  ranks  of  people.  At  first,,  no  alteration  is  per- 
ceived ;  by  degrees,  the  price  rises,  first  of  one  com- 
modity, then  of  another ;  till  the  whole  at  last  reaches 
a  just  proportion  with  the  new  quantity  of  specie  which 
is  in  the  kingdom.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  this 
interval  or  intermediate  situation,  between  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money  and  rise  of  prices,  that  the  increasing 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  favourable  to  industry. 
When  any  quantity  of  money  is  imported  into  a  na- 
tion, it  is  not  at  first  dispersed  into  many  hands ;  but 
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IB  confined  to  the  coffers  of  a  few  persons,  Who  imme- 
diately seek  to  employ  it  to  advantage*  Here  are  a 
set  of  manufacturers  or  merchants,  we  shall  suppose, 
who  have  received  returns  of  gold  and  silver  for  goods 
which  they  sent  to  Cadiz.  They  are  thereby  enabled 
to  employ  more  workmen  than  formerly,  who  never 
dream  of  demanding  higher  wages,  but  are  glad  of 
employment  from  such  good  paymasters.  If  workmen 
become  scarce,  the  manufisusturer  gives  higher  wtiges, 
but  at  first  requires  an  increase  of  labour ;  and  this  is 
willingly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan,  who  can  now  eat 
and  drink  better,  to  compensate  his  additional  toil  and 
&tigue.  He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where  he 
finds  every  thing  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  but  re- 
turns with  greater  quantity,  and  of  better  kinds,  for 
the  use  of  his  family.  The  farmer  and  gardener,  findr 
ing  that  all  their  commodities  are  taken  ofi^  c^ply 
themselves  with  alacrity  to  the  raising  more;  and- at 
the  same  time  can  afibrd  to  take  better  and  more  clothes 
from  their  tradesmen,  whose  price  is  the  same  as  for- 
merly, and  their  industry  only  whetted  by  so  much 
new  gain.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  money  in  its  progress 
through  the  whole  commonwealth;  where  we  shall 
find,  that  it  must  first  quicken  the  diligence  of  every 
individual,  before  it  increase  the  price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  specie  may  increase  to  a  considerable 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amongst 
other  instances,  from  the  frequent  operations  of  the 
French  king  on  the  money;  where  it  was  always 
found,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  numerary  value  did 
not  produce  a  proportional  rise  of  the  prices,  at  least 
for  some  time.  In  the  last  year  of  Louis  XIV.  money 
was  raised  three-sevenths,  but  prices  augmented  only 
one.     Com  in  France  is  now  sold  at  the  same  price^ 

x2 


or  tor  ike  mme  nimber  of  lirras  it  was  in  168llf 
dioogk  Bilyer  was  then  at  SO  Kyres  the  mark,  and 
ii  now  at  M.  ^  Not  to  mention  the  great  addition  of 
gold  and  silTer  whieh  may  have  eome  into  that  king^ 
dom  since  Aat  periods 

From  the  whde  of  this  reasoning  we  may  conclude^ 
^t  It  is  of  no  manner  of  eonseqnence  with  regard  to 
Ae  domestic  happiness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be 
Jn  a  greater  or  less  quantity.  The  good  policy  of  the 
magistrate  consists  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  sdB 
fticreasing ;  because  ^by  that  means  he  keeps  alive  a 
spirit  of  industry  in  the  nation,  and  increases  the  stock 
of  labour  m  which  consists  all  real  power  and  richest 
A  nation,  whose  money  decreases,  is  actually  at  that 
time  weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another  nadon; 
which  possesses  no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increase 

*  TlieM  ftclB  I  gWe  upon  the  authority  of  M.  du  TM,  inhhEefiec^ 
^§im»  iMMfiM^  m  Mithor  of  p&fntatimr  tkoagh  I  mult  anakm,  thifr 
t|pfto|iwhw^h«adT«iic«t«»otb«r  occMiow^  urn  oft««  m  niipieioii^. 
m  to  nuke  his  Minority  lesB  in  this  matter.  Howerf^  the  geneiml  oh- 
lerratioD,  thut  the  augmenting  of  the  money  in  Fhuiee  dees  not  at  ^i^ 
proportiondbly  augment  the  pricee,  is  certainly  just. 

By  the  1^»  titfe  eeeoM  to  be  one  of  Ibe  beat  nasona  which  oan  be- 
Amp^  for  «  gn^Mal  and  HstTenal  inereaseof  the  denominaiden  ^men^,. 
Uunigh  it  has  bfen  entirely  oTerlooked  in  all  those  Vvolumes  whidi  hai^ 
Been  written  on  that  question  by  Melon  du  Tot,  and  Paris  de  Vemey. 
Were  aH  our  money,  ft>r  instanee,  recoined,  and  a  penny's  worth  oT 
dh«  triUn  ft«n  every  ahiOiBg,  the  new  shilling  would  ptoMly  pu^^ 
^vvrythiagliNtooMld  have  beeA  bought  by  0^  eld}  thfi  prices  of  everjr 
thing  would  thereby  be  insensibly  diminished;  foreign  trade  enjivenedr 
imd  don^estic  industry,  by  the  circulation  of  a  great  number  of  pounds: 
and  shillings^  would  recciTe  some  incvease  and  encouragement  Iki  ex» 
ecttting  such  a  project^  it  would-be  better  t»  make  the  new  shilling  paaa 
^  S4  halfji^ce  in  order  tis  prasenie  the  iUvisipn«  and  tomahe  it  be  tahev 
for  the  same.  And  as  a  recdni^ge  of  <mT  silver  b^ins  to  be  requisitcty 
by  the  continual  wearing  of  our  shillings  and  sixpences,  it  may  be  doubt- 
Cil,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  in  King  William's  reign^ 
when  the  dipt  money  was  raised  to  the  dd  standard.. 
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« 

ing  bond*  This  wQl  b«  eosSy  accounted  for»  if  wc 
^consider  that  the  alterations  in  the  quantity  of  monejr^ 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other^  are  not  immediately 
attended  with  proportionidde  altecatioits  in  the  price  of 
commodities.  There  is  always  an  interval  before  mat« 
ters  be  adjusted  to  their  new  situation ;  and  this  inteis 
yal  is  as  pernicious  to  industiyi  when  gold  and  silver 
are  diminishing,  as  it  is  advantageous  when  these  me^ 
Uis  are  increasing.  The  workmen  has  not  the  sama 
employment  from  the  manufacturer  and  merchantt 
though  he  pays  the  same  price  for  every  thing  in  the 
market.  The  fiurmer  cannot  diqpose  of  his  com  and 
catde^  though  he  must  pay  the  same  rent  to  his  land*> 
lord.  The  poverty  and  bc^igaryi  and  sloth^  whidk 
must  ensue,  are  ea»ly  foreseen. 

11.  The  second  observation  which  I  proposed  to 
make  with  regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  after 
the  following  manner :  There  are  some  kingdoms,  and 
many  provinces  in  Europe,  (and  all  of  them  were  once 
in  the  same  condition),  where  money  is  so  scarce^  that 
Che  landlord  can  get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants,  but 
is  obliged  to  take  his  rent  in  Idnd,  and  either  to  con^ 
sume  it  himself  or  transport  it  to  places  where  he  may 
find  a  mark^  In  those  countries,  the  prince  can  levy 
few  or  no  taxes  but  in  the  same  manner;  and  as  he  wiU 
receive  small  benefit  from  impositions  so  paid,  it  is  e- 
vident  that  such  a  kingdom  has  litde  force  even  at  home^ 
and  cannot  maintain  fleets  and  armies  to  the  same  ex* 
tent  as  if  every  part  of  it  abounded  in  gold  and  silver. 
There  is  surdy  a  greater  disproportion  between  the 
force  of  Gennany  at  present,  and  what  it  was  three 
centuries  ago,  **  than  there  is  in  its  industry,  peopl«^ 

*  The  ItalUiiB  gate  to  tke  emperor  Mstimiliati  the  nicktittne  6t 
FocHi  Damami.  None  of  the  wrteiyMet  of  tfnt  priace  trer  mawtdii^ 
for  want  of  wanty. 
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and  manufactures.    The  Austrian  dominioni^  in  the 
empire  are  in  general  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated^ 
and  are  of  great  extent^  but  have  not  a  proportionable 
weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe;  proceeding  as  is 
conunonly  supposed,  from  the  scarcity  of  money.  How 
do  all  these  iacts  agree  with  that  principle  of  reason, 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  itself  altoge- 
ther  indifferent  ?    According  to  that  principle,  wher- 
ever a  sovereign  has  numbers  of  subjects,  and  these 
have  plenty  of  commodities,  he  should  of  course  be 
great  and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and  happy^  inde- 
pendent of  the  greater  or  lesser  abundance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.     These  admit  of  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions to  a  great  extent ;  and  where  the  pieces  might  be- 
come so  small  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  it  is 
easy  to  mix  the  gold  or  silver  with  a  baser  metal,  as  is 
practised  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  and  by  that 
means  raise  the  pieces  to  a  bulk  more  sensible  and  con- 
venient.    They  still  serve  the  same  purposes  of  ex- 
change, whatever  their  number  may  be,  or  whatever 
colour  they  may  be  supposed  to  have. 

To  these  difficulties  I  answer,  that  the  efiect  here 
supposed  to  flow  from  scarcity  of  money,  really  arises 
from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  and  that 
we  mistake,  as  is  too  usual,  a  coUateral  efiect  for  a 
cause.  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent ;  but  it  re- 
quires some  thought  and  reflection  to  discover  the 
principles  by  which  we  can  reconcile  reason  to  expert^ 
eftce* 

It  seems  a  maxim  almost  self-evident,  that  the  prices 
of  every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  com- 
modities and  money,  and  that  any  considerable  altera- 
tion on  either  has  the  same  effect,  either  of  heightening 
,or  lowering  the  price*    Increase  the  commodities,  they 
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become  cheaper ;  increase  the  money,  they  rise  in  their 
value.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  the 
former,  and  that  of  the  latter,  have  contrary  tenden- 
cies* 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  prices  do  not  so  much  de« 
pend  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  commodities  and  that 
of  money  which  are  in  a  nation,  as  on  that  of  the  com- 
modities which  come  or  may  come  into  market,  and  of 
the  money  which  circulates.  If  the  coin  be  locked  up 
in  chests,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  prices  as 
if  it  were  annihilated.  If  the  commodities  be  hoarded 
in  magazines  and  granaries,  a  like  effect  follows.  As 
the  money  and  commodities  in  these  cases  never  meet, 
they  cannot  affect  each  oth^.  Were  we  at  any  time 
to  form  conjectures  concerning  the  price  of  provisions, 
the  corn  which  the  farmer  must  reserve  for  seed,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family,  ought  never 
to  enter  into  the  estimation.  It  is  only  the  overplus, 
compared  to  the  demand,  that  determines  the  value. 

To  apply  these  principles,  we  must  consider,  that, 
in  the  first  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  state, 
ere  fancy  has  confounded  her  wants  with  those  of  na- 
ture, men,  content  with  the  produce  of  their  own  fields, 
or  with  those  rude  improvements  which  they  themselves 
can  work  upon  them,  have  little  occasion  for  exchange, 
at  least  for  money,  which,  by  agreement,  is  the  com- 
mon measure  of  exchange.  The  wool  of  the  fanner's 
own  fiock,  spun  in  his  own  family,  and  wrought  by  a 
neighbouring  weaver,  who  receives  his  payment  in  com 
or  wool,  suffices  for  furniture  and  clothing.  The  car- 
penter, the  smith,  the  mason,  the  tailor,  are  retained 
by  wages  of  a  like  nature ;  and  the  landlord  himself^ 
dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  content  to  receive 
bis  rent  in  the  commodities  raised  by  the  farmer.   The 
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greater  pftrt  of  these  he  consumes  at  faome)  in  mstie 
hospital!^ :  Tie  rest,  perhaps,  he  disposes  of  for  mo- 
ney to  the  neighbouring  town,  whence  he  draws  the 
few  materials  of  his  expense  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  enjoy- 
ments, and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content 
with  what  can  be  raised  in  their  neighbourhood,  there 
Is  more  exchange  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more 
money  enters  into  that  exchange.  The  tradesmen  will 
not  be  paid  in  corn,  because  they  want  something  more 
than  barely  to  eat.  The  farmer  goes  beyond  his  own 
parish  for  the  commodities  he  purchases,  and  cannot 
always  carry  his  commodities  to  the  merchant  who 
supplies  him.  The  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  can  easily  be  transported  to  him.  Great 
undertakers,  and  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  arise 
in  every  commodity;  and  these  can  conveniently  deal 
in  nothing  but  in  specie.  And  consequently,  in  this 
situation  of  society,  the  coin  enters  into  many  more 
^^ntractSy  and  by  that  means  is  much  more  employed 
than  in  the  former* 

The  necessary  effect  is,  that,  provided  the  money  in- 
crease  not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  must  become 
much  cheaper  in  times  of  industry  and  refinement, 
than  in  rude  uncultivated  ages.  It  is  the  proportion 
between  the  circulating  money,  and  the  commodities 
in  the  market,  which  determmes  the  prices.  Goods 
that  are  consumed  at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other 
goods  in  the  neighbourhood,  never  come  to  market  • 
they  a£Pect  not  in  the  least  the  current  specie ;  with  re* 
gard  to  it,  they  are  as  if  totally  annihilated ;  and  con-* 
sequently  this  method  of  using  them  sinks  the  propor* 
tioii  on  the  side  pf  the  commodities,  and  increases  the 
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prices.  But  after  money  enters  into  all  contracts  and 
sales,  and  is  every  where  the  measure  of  exchange,  the 
same  national  cash  has  a  much  greater  task  to  perform; 
all  commodities  are  then  in  the  market ;  the  sphere  of 
circnlatioa  is  enlarged ;  it  is  the  same  case  as  if  that 
individual  sum  were  to  serve  a  larger  kingdom ;  and 
therefore,  the  proportion  being  here  lessened  on  the 
side  of  the  money,  every  thing  must  become  cheaper, 
and  the  prices  gradually  fall. 

By  the  most  exact  computations  that  have  been 
formed  all  over  £ui*ope,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  alteration  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomina- 
tion, it  is  found,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only 
risen  three,  or,  at  most,  four  times  since  the  dbcovery 
of  the  West  Indies.  But  will  any  one  assert,  that 
Ihere  it  not  much  more  than  four  tim^  the  coin  in 
Earope  that  was  in  the  fiftieenth  century,  and  the  cen* 
furies  preceding  it?  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
from  their  mines,  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  by 
their  Afiican  trade,  and  by  their  interlopers  in  the 
West  Indies,  bring  home  about  six  millions  a  year,  of 
which  not  above  a  third  goes  to  the  East  Indies.  This 
sum  alone,  in  ten  years,  would  probably  double  the 
ancient  stock  of  money  iil  Europe.  And  no  other  sa* 
tisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  all  prices  have  not 
risen  to  a  much  more  exorbitant  height,  except  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  change  of  customs  and  man-* 
iHers.  Besides  that  more  commodities  are  produced 
by  additional  industry,  the  same  commodities  come 
more  to  market,  after  men  depart  from  their  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners.  And  though  this  increase  has 
not  been  equal  to  that  of  money,  it  has,  however,  been 
considerable,  and  has  preserved  the  proportion  between 
toin  alid  commodiUes  nearer  the  ancient  standard* 
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Were  the  questkxi  proposed^  Which  of  these  me- 
thods of  living  in  the  people,  the  simple  or  refined^  is 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  state  or  public?  I 
should,  without  much  scruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a 
view  to  politics  at  least,  and  should  produce  this  as  an 
additional  reason  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufactures. 

While  men  live  in  the  ancient  simple  manner,  and 
supply  all  their  necessaries  from  domestic  industry,  or 
from  the  neighbourhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no 
taxes  in  money  from  a  considerable  part  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  if  he  will  impose  on  them  any  burdens,  he 
must  take  payment  in  commodities,  with  which  alone 
they  abound ;  a  method  attended  with  such  great  and 
obvious  inconveniences,  that  they  need  not  here  be  in- 
sisted on.  All  the  money  he  can  pretend  to  raise  must 
be  from  his  principal  cities,  where  alone  it  circulates ; 
and  these,  it  is  evident,  cannot  aSBord  him  so  much  as 
the  whole  state  could,  did  gold  and  silver  circulate 
throughout  the  whole.  But  besides  this  obvious  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenue,  there  is  another  cause  of  the  po- 
verty of  the  public  in  such  a  situation.  Not  only  the 
sovereign  receives  less  money,  but  the  same  money 
goes  not  so  far  as  in  times  of  industry  and  general 
commerce.  Every  thing  is  dearer  where  the  gold  and 
silver  are  supposed  equal;  and  that  because  fewer 
commodities  come  to  market,  and  the  whole  coin  bears 
a  higher  proportion  to  what  is  to  be  purchased  by  it ; 
whence  alone  the  prices  of  every  thing  are  fixed  and 
determined. 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
often  to  be  met  with  in  historians,  and  even  in  com- 
mon conversation,  that  any  particular  state  is  weak, 
though  fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely 
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because  it  wants  moi^ey.  It  appears^  that  the  want  of 
money  can  never  injure  any  state  within  itself;  for 
men  and  commodities  are  the  real  strengtii  of  any 
community.  It  is  the  simple  manner  of  living  which 
here  hurts  the  public,  by  confining  the  gold  and  silver 
to  few  hands,  and  preventing  its  universal  difiusion  and 
circulation.  On  the  contrary,  industry  and  refinements 
of  all  kinds  incorporate  it  with  the  whole  state,  how- 
ever small  its  quantity  may  be:  They  digest  it  into 
every  vein,  so  to  speak,  and  make  it  enter  into  every 
transaction  and  contract  ,  No  hand  is  entirely  empty 
of  it.  And  as  the  prices  of  ever^"  thing  fall  by  that 
means,  the  sovereign  has  a  double  advantage:  He 
may  draw  money  by  his  taxes  from  every  part  of  the 
state ;  and  what  he  receives  goes  farther  in  every  pur- 
chase and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparison  of  prices,  that 
money  is  not  more  plentiful  in  China  than  it  was  in 
Europe  three  centuries  ago.  But  what  immense  power 
is  that  empire  possessed  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  ci- 
vil and  military  establishment  maintmned  by  it !  Po- 
lybius  *  tells  us,  that  provisions  were  so  cheap  in  Italy 
during  his  time,  that  in  some  places  the  stated  price 
for  a  meal  at  the  inns  was  a  semis  a  head,  littie  more 
than  a  farthing !  Yet  the  Roman  power  had  even  then 
subdued  the  whole  known  world.  About  a  century 
before  that  period,  the  Carthaginian  ambassador  said, 
by  way  of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived  more  sociably 
amongst  themselves  than  the  Romans;  for  that,  in 
every  entertainment,  which,  as  foreign  ministers,  they 
received,  they  still  observed  the  same  plate  at  every 
table. ""    The  absolute  quantity  of  the  precious  metab 

"  tJh,  u.  cap.  15.  *  FUiu  lib.  uziii,  c^^  U. 
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is  a  matter  of  great  indifference.  There  are  <»ily  two 
circumstances  of  any  importance,  namely,  their  gradual 
increase,  and  their  thorough  concoction  and  drculatioii 
through  the  state ;  and  the  influence  of  both  these  cir- 
cumstances has  here  been  explained* 

In  the  following  Essay  we  shall  see  an  instance  of  a 
like  fallacy  as  that  above  mentioned ;  where  a  collate- 
ral effect  is  takep  for  a  cause,  and  where  a  consequence 
is  ascribed  to  the  plenty  of  money,  though  it  be  really 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  tba 
people 
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Nothing  is  esteemed  a  more  ceriam  sign  of  t&e 
flourishing  condition  c^  any  nation  than  the  lowness  of 
interest  r  And  with  reason,  though  I  believe  the  cause 
is  somewhat  different  from  what  is  commonly  appre- 
hended*  Lowness  of  interest  is  generally  ascribed  to 
plenty  of  money.  But  money,  however  plentiful,  has 
no  other  effect,  \f  Jixed^  d^an  to  raise  the  price  of  la- 
bour. Silver  is  more  common  than  gold,  and  there^ 
Ibre  you  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  the  same 
commodities.  But  do  you  pay  less  interest  for  it  ?  Ii*- 
terest  in  Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10  fer  eent.^  in  Por- 
tugal at  0>  though  these  places^  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  prices  of  every  thing,  abound  more  in  gold  and 
silver  than  either  London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  aU  tiie  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once, 
and  one  and  twen^  shiUings  substituted  in  the  place 
of  every  guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful,  or 
interest  lower  ?  No,  surely :  We  should  only  use  sil- 
ver instead  of  gold.  Were  gold  rendered  as  common 
as  silver,  and  silver  as  common  as  copper,  would  mo- 
ney be  more  plentifuli  or  interest  lower?    We^may 
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assuredly  give  the  same  answer.  Our  shillings  woutd 
then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence  white;  and  we 
should  have  no  guineas.  No  other  difference  would 
ever  be  observed ;  no  alteration  on  commerce,  manu- 
fiu:tures,  navigation,  or  interest;  unless  we  imagine 
that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  any  consequence. 

Now,  what  is  so  visible  in  these  greater  variations  of 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precious  metals  must  hold 
in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  and 
silver  fifteen  times  makes  no  difference,  much  less  can 
the  doubling  or  tripling  them.  All  augmentation  has 
no  other  effect  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and 
commodities;  and  even  this  variation  is  little  more 
than  that  of  a  name.  In  the  progress  towards  these 
changes,  the  augmentation  may  have  some  influence, 
by  exciting  industry ;  but  after  the  prices  are  settled, 
suitably  to  the  new  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
has  no  manner  of  influence. 

An  effect  always  holds  proportion  with  its  cause. 
Prices  have  risen  near  four  times  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Indies ;  and  it  is  probable  gold  and  silver  have 
multiplied  much  more:  But  interest  has  not  fallen 
much  above  half.  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  is 
not  derived  from  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals. 

Money  having  chiefly  a  fictitious  value,  the  greater 
or  less  plenty  of  it  is  of  no  consequence,  if  we  consider 
a  nation  within  itself;  and  the  quantity  of  specie,  when 
once  fixed,  though  ever  so  large,  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  oblige  every  one  to  tell  out  a  greater  number 
of  those  shining  bits  of  metal  for  clothes,  furniture,  or 
equipage,  without  increasing  any  one  convenience  of 
life.  If  a  man  borrow  money  to  build  a  house,  he 
then  carries  home  a  greater  load ;  because  the  stone, 
timber,  lead,  glass,  &c.  with  the  labour  of  the  masons 
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and  carpenters,  are  represented  by  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver.  But  as  these  metals  are  considered 
chiefly  as  representations,  there  can  no  alteration  arise 
from  their  bulk  or  quantity,  their  we%ht  or  colour,  ei- 
ther upon  their  real  value  or  their  interest.  The  same 
interest,  in  all  cases,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the 
sum.  And  if  you  lent  me  so  much  labour  and  so  many 
commodities,  by  receiving  five  per  cent,  you  always  re- 
ceive proportional  labour  and  commodities,  however 
represented,  whether  by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether 
by  a  pound  or  an  ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  the  fall  or  rise  of  interest  in  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  fix- 
ed in  any  nation. 

High  interest  arises  from  three  circumstances :  A 
great  demand  for  borrowing,  little  riches  to  supply 
that  demand,  and  great  profits  arising  from  commerce: 
And  the  circumstances  are  a  d^ur  proof  of  the  small 
advance  of  commerce  and  industry,  not  of  the  scarcity 
of  gold  and  silver.  Low  interest,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeds  from  the  three  opposite  circumstances:  A 
small  demand  for  borrowing;  great  riches  to  supply 
that  demand ;  and  small  profits  arising  from  commerce : 
And  these  circumstances  are  all  connected  together, 
and  proceed  from  the  increase  of  industry  and  con»- 
merce,  not  of  gold  and  silver.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  these  points  i  and  shall  begin  with  the  causes 
and  the  effects  of  a  great  or  small  demand  for  borrow- 
ing- 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  from  a 

savage  state,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  beyond 
the  original  multitude,  there  must  immediately  arise  an 
inequality  of  property ;  and  while  some  possess  large 
tracts  of  land,  others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits, 


•nd  some  are  entirely  mthout  landed  property,  Tboee 
who  possess  more  land  than  tbey  can  labour,  employ 
those  who  possess  Done,  and  agree  to  recem  a  deter^ 
minate  part  of  die  product,  Thus  the  landed  interest 
18  immediately  established ;  nor  is  there  any  settled  go- 
¥emmeiit»  however  rude,  in  which  affitirs  are  not  on 
this  footing.  Of  these  proprietors  of  land,  some  must 
presently  discover  themselves  to  be  of  different  tempers 
from  others  |  and  while  one  would  wilKngly  stpre  up 
the  produce  of  his  land  for  futurity,  another  desires  to 
consume  at  present  what  should  suffice  for  many  years. 
But  as  the  spendii^  of  a  settled  revenue  is  a  way  of 
life  entirely  without  cKxnipation;  men  have  so  much 
need  of  somewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them,  that  plea* 
snres,  such  as  they  are,  will  be  the  pursuit  of  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  landholders,  and  the  prodtgab  among 
them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  misers. 
In  a  state,  therefore,  where  th^e  is  nothing  but  a 
landed  interest,  as  there  is  little  frugally,  the  borrow- 
ers must  be  very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
must  hold  [proportion  to  it.  The  difiereace  depends 
not  cm  the  quantity  of  money,  but  oa  the  habits  and 
manners  which  prevaiL  By  this  aloae  the  demand  for 
borrowing  is  increased  or  diminished.  Were  money 
so  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg  be  sold  for  sixpence ;  so 
long  as  there  are  only  landed  gentry  and  peasante  in 
the  state,  the  borrowers  must  be  numerous,  and  interest 
high.  The  rent  for  the  same  fiirm  would  be  heavier 
and  more  bulky :  But  the  same  idleness  of  the  land* 
lord,  with  the  high  price  of  commodities^  would  dis- 
sipate it  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  the  same  ne* 
oessity  and  demand  for  borrowing.  *^ 

4 1   I  haTe  been  informed  by  a  Tery  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
great  knowledge  and  obserrftdon,  that  it  appean,  from  ancient  papers 
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Nor  is  the  case  different  with  regard  to  the  second 
circamstancc  which  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely^ 
the  great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This 
effect  also  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of 
the  people,  not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  la 
order  to  have,  in  any  state,  a  great  number  of  lenders, 
it  is  not  sufficient  nor  requisite  that  there  be  great  an 
bundance  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  only  requisite 
that  the  property  or  command  of  that  quantity,  which 
is  in  the  state,  whether  great  or  small,  should  be  col- 
lected in  particular  hands,  so  as  to  form  considerable 
sums,  or  compose  a  great  moneyed  interest.  This  be- 
gets a  number  of  lenders,  and  sinks  the  rate  of  usury ; 
and  this,  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  depends  not  on  the 
quantity  of  specie,  but  on  particular  manners  and  cus^ 
toms,  which  make  the  specie  gather  into  separate  sums 
or  masses  of  considerable  value. 

For,  suppose  that,  by  mirade,  every  man  in  Great 
Britain  should  have  five  pounds  slipt  into  his  pocket  in 
one  night;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole 
money  that  is  at  present  in  the  kingdom;  yet  there 
would  not  next  day,  nor  for  some  time,  be  any  more 
lenders,  nor  any  variation  in  the  interest.  And  were 
there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state, 
this  m(mey,  however  abundant,  could  never  gather  into 
sums»  and  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  prices  of 

and  vwQi^lay  that  w3boat  fknir  centuries  ago,  money  in  SctUland,  end  pro* 
bebly  in  other  parts  of  Europe^  was  only  at  five  per  cent,,  and  afterwards 
rose  to  ten,  before  the  discovery  of  the  fFest  Indies.  The  fact  is  curious  ; 
but  might  easily  be  reconciled  to  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Men  in  that 
age  lived  so  much  at  home,  and  in  so  very  simple  and  frugal  a  manneiv 
that  they  had  no  occasion  for  money ;  and  though  the  lenden  were  then 
lew,  the  borrowers  were  still  fewer.  The  high  rate  of  interest  amon^ 
the  early  Romans  is  accounted  for  by  historians  from  the  frequent  losses 
sustained  by  tiie  inroads  bf  the  enemy.— Editiovs  F,  O,  H. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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every  thing,  without  any  farther  consequence.  The  pro- 
digal landlord  dissipates  it  as  fast  as  he  receives  it;  and 
the  beggarly  peasant  has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor  am- 
bition of  obtaining  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The  over- 
plus of  borrowers  above  that  of  lenders  continuing  still 
the  same,  there  will  follow  no  reduction  of  interest. 
That  depends  upon  another  principle ;  and  must  pro- 
ceed from  an  increase  of  industry  and  frugality  of  arts 
and  commerce. 

Every  thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  the 
ground ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  is 
requisite  to  render  them  useful.  There  must,  therefore, 
beside  the  peasants  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be  an- 
other rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former  the 
rude  materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and 
retain  part  for  their  own  use  and  subsistence.  In  the 
infancy  of  society,  these  contracts  between  the  Artisans 
and  the  peasants,  and  between  one  species  of  artisans 
and  another,  are  commonly  entered  into  immediately 
by  the  persons  themselves,  who,  being  neighbours,  are 
easily  acquainted  with  each  other's  necessities,  and  can 
lend  their  mutual  assistance  to  supply  them.  But  when 
men's  industry  increases,  and  their  views  enlarge,  it  is 
found,  that  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  state  can  assist 
each  other  as  well  as  the  more  contiguous;  and  that 
this  intercourse  of  good  offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  extent  and  intricacy.  Hence  the  origin  of  mer^ 
chants^  one  of  the  most  useful  races  of  men,  who  serve  as 
agents  between  those  parts  of  the  state  that  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  and  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  necessi  • 
ties*  Here  are  in  a  city  fifly  workmen  in  silk  and  lin- 
en, and.  a  thousand  customers ;  and  these  two  ranks  of 
men,  so  necessary  to  each  other,  can  never  rightly  meet 
till  one  man  erects  a  shop,  to  which  all  the  workmen  and 
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all  the  customers  re|>air*  In  this  province,  grass  rises 
in  abundance :  The  inhabitants  abound  in  cheese,  and 
butter,  and  cattle ;  but  want  bread  and  com,  which,  in 

.  a  neighbouring  province,  are  in  too  great  abundance 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.   One  man  discovers  this. 

.  He  brings  com  from  the  one  p]x>vince,  and  returns  with 
cattle ;  and,  supplying  the  wants  of  both,  he  is,  so  far, 
a  common  benefactor*  As  the  people  increase  in  num- 
bers and  industry,  the  difficulty  of  their  intercourse  in- 
creases :  The  business  of  the  agency  or  merchandise 
becomes  more  intricate ;  and  divides,  subdivides,  com- 
pounds and  mixes  to  a  greater  variety.  In  all  these 
transactions,  it  is  necessary  and  reasonable,  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  commodities  and  labour  should  be- 
long to  the  merchant,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  they 
are  owing.  And  these  commodities  he  will  sometimes 
preserve  in  kind,  or  more  commonly  convert  into  mo- 
ney, which  is  their  common  representation.  If  gold 
and  silver  have  increased  in  the  state,  together  with  the 
industry,  it  will  require  a  great  quantity  of  these  metals 
to  represent  a  great  quantity  of  commodities  and  labour. 
If  industry  alone  has  increased,  the  prices  of  every  thing 
must  sink,  and  a  small  quantity  of  specie  will  serve  aS' 
a  representation. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind 
more  constant  and  insatiable  than  that  for  exercise  and 
employment;  and  this  desire  seems  the  foundation  of 
most  of  our  passions  and  pursuits.  Deprive  a  man  of 
all  business  and  serious  occupation,  he  runs  restless 
from  one  amusement  to  another ;  and  the  weight  and 
oppression  which  he  feels  from  idleness  is  so  great,  that 
he  forgets  the  ruin  which  must  follow  him  from  his  im- 
moderate expenses.     Give  him  a  more  harmless  way  of 

;  employing  his  mind  or  body,  he  is  satisfied,  and  feels 

y  2 
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no  longer  that  insatiable  thiirst  after  pleasure.  But  if 
the  employment  you  give  him  be  lucrative,  especially  if 
the  profit  be  attached  to  every  particular  exertion  of  in- 
dustry, he  has  gain  so  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires, 
by  degrees,  a  passion  for  it,  and  knows  no  such  plea- 
sure as  that  of  seeing  the  daily  increase  of  his  fortune. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  trade  increases  frugality, 
and  why,  among  merchants,  there  is  the  same  overplus 
of  misers  above  prodigals,  as  among  the  possessors  of 
land  there  is  the  contrary* 

Commerce  increases  industry,  by  conveying  it  readily 
firom  one  member  of  the  state  to  another,  and  allowing 
none  of  it  to  perish  or  become  useless.    It  increases 
frugality,  by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing 
them  in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  a£Pec- 
tion,  and  remove  all  relish  for  pleasure  and  expense. 
It  is  an  in&llible  consequence  of  all  industrious  profes- 
sions to  beget  frugality,  and  make  the  love  of  gain  pre- 
vail  over  the  love  of  pleasure.     Among  lawyers  and 
physicians  who  have  any  practice,  there  are  many  more 
who  live  within  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or 
even  live  up  to  it.    But  lawyers  and  physicians  beget 
no  industry;  and  it  is  even  at  the  expense  of  others 
they  acquire  their  riches ;  so  that  they  are  sure  to  di- 
minish the  possessions  of  some  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
as  fast  as  they  increase  their  own.     Merchants,  on  the 
contrary,  beget  industry,  by  serving  as  canals  to  con- 
vey it  through  every  comer  of  the  state :  And,  at  the 
same  time,  by  their  frugality,  they  acquire  great  power 
over  that  industry,  and  collect  a  large  property  in  the 
labour  and  commodities,  which  they  are  the  chief  in- 
struments in  producing.    There  is  no  other  profession, 
therefore,  except  merchandise,  which  can  make  the 
monied  interest  considerable;  or,  in  other  words,,  can 
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increase  industry,  and,  by  also  increasing  frugality, 
give  a  great  command  of  that  industry  to  particular 
members  of  the  society*  Without  commerce,  the  state 
must  consist  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whose  prodigali* 
ty  and  expense  make  a  continual  demand  for  borrow- 
ing; and  of  peasants,  who  have  no  sums  to  supply  that 
demand.  The  money  never  gathers  into  large  stocks 
or  sums,  which  can  be  lent  at  interest  It  is  dispersed 
into  numberless  hands,  who  either  squander  it  in  idle 
show  and  magnificence,  or  employ  it  in  the  purchase  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Commerce  alone  as^ 
sembles  it  into  considerable  sums ;  and  this  e£Pect  it  has 
merely  from  the  industry  which  it  begets,  and  the  fru- 
gality which  it  inspires,  independent  of  that  particular 
quantity  of  precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in  the 
state. 

Thus  an  increase  of  commerce,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, raises  a  great  niunber  of  lenders,  and  by 
that  means  produces  lowness  of  interest  We  must 
now  consider  how  far  this  increase  of  commerce  dimi- 
nishes the  profits  arising  firom  that  profession,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  third  circumstance  requisite  to  pro- 
duce lowness  of  interest 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  on  this  head,  that  low 
interest  and  low  profits  of  merchandise,  are  two  e- 
vents  that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both 
originally  derived  from  that  extensive  commerce,  which 
produces  opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  monied 
interest  considerable.  Where  merchants  possess  great 
stocks,  whether  represented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of 
metal,  it  must  firequently  happen,  that,  when  they  ei- 
ther become  tired  of  business,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling 
or  unfit  to  engage  in  commerce,  a  great  proportion  of 
these  riches  naturally  seeks  an  annual  and  secure  rer 
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venue.  The  plenty  diminishes  the  pricd^  and  make^^ 
the  lenders  accept  of  a  low  interest  "^  This  conridera- 
tion  obliges  many  to  keep  their  stock  employed  in 
trade,  and  rather  be  content  with  low  profits  than 
dispose  of  their  money  at  an  undervalue.  Qn  the 
other  hand,  when  commerce  has  become  extensive, 
and  employs  large  stocks,  there  inust  arise  rivalships 
among  the  merchants,  which  diminish  the  profits  of 
trade,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  the  trade  it- 
self.  The  low  profit^  of  merchandise  induce  the  mer- 
chants to  accept  more  willingly  of  a  low  interest  when 
they  leave  off  business,  and  begin  to  indulge  them* 
selves  in'  ease  and  indolence.  It  is  needless,  there- 
fore, to  inquire,  which  of  these  circumstances,  to  wit, 
low  interest  or  low  pi^ofits^  is  the  cause,  and  which  the 
effect  ?  They  both  arise  from  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  mutually  forward  each  other.  No  man  will  ac- 
cept of  low  profits  where  he  can  have  high  interest ; 
and  no  man  will  accept  of  low  interest  where  he  can 
have  high  profits.  An  extensive  commerce,  by  pro- 
ducing large  stocks,  diminishes  both  interest  and  pro-^ 
fits,  and  is  always  assisted,  in  its  diminution  of  the  one, 
by  the  proportional  sinking  of  the  other.  I  may  add, 
that,  as  low  profits  arise  fi*om  the  increase  of  comr 
merce  and  industry,  they  serve  in  their  turn  to  its  far- 
ther increase,  by  rendering  the  commodities  cheaper;, 
encouraging  the  consumption,  and  heightening  the  in- 
dustry. And  thus,  if  we  consider  the  whole  connecr 
tion  of  causes  and  effects,  interest  is  the  barometer  of 
the  state,  and  its  lowness  is  a  sign,  almost  infallible,  of 
the  flourishing  condition  of  a  people.  It  proves  the  in- 
crease of  industry,  and  its  prompt  circulation,  through 
the  whole  state,  little  inferior  to  a  demonstration.  And 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  impossible  but  a  sud- 
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den  and  a  great  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  mo- 
mentary effect  of  the  same  kind,  by  throwing  so  many 
stocks  out  of  trade,  it  must  be  attended  with  such  mi- 
sery and  want  of  employment  in  the  poor,  that,  be- 
sides its  short  duration,'  it  will  not  be  possible  to  mis- 
take the  one  case  for  the  otiier. 

Those  who  have  asserted,  that  the  plenty  of  money 
was  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seem  to  have  taken  a 
collateral  effect  for  a  cause,  since  the  same  industry, 
which  sinks  the  interest,  commonly  luxjuires  great  a- 
bundance  of  the  precious  metals.  A  variety  of  fine 
manufactures,  with  vigilant  enterprising  merchants,  will 
soon  draw  money  to  a  state,  if  it  be  any  where  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  same  cause,  by  multiplying 
the  conveniences  of  life,  and  increasing  industry,  col-p 
lects  great  riches  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are 
not  proprietors  of  land,  and  produces,  by  that  means, 
a  lowness  of  interest.  But  though  both  these  effects, 
plenty  of  money  and  low  interest,  naturally  arise  from 
commerce  and  industry,  they  are  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  For  suppose  a  nation  removed 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  without  any  foreign  commerce, 
or  any  knowledge  of  navigation:  Suppose  that  this 
nation  possesses  always  the  same  stock  of  coin,  but  is 
continually  increasing  in  its  numbers  and  industry :  It 
is  evident  that  the  price  of  every  commodity  must  gra- 
dually diminish  in  that  kingdom;  since  it  is  the  pro- 
portion between  money  and  any  species  of  goods  which 
fixes  their  mutual  value ;  and,  upon  the  present  sup- 
position, the  conveniences  of  life  become  every  day 
more  abundant,  without  any  alteration  in  the  current 
specie.  A  less  quantity  of  money,  therefore,  among 
this  people,  will  make  a  rich  man,  during  the  times  of 
industry,  than  would  suffice  to-  that  purpose  in  igno« 
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rant  and  slothful  ages.  Less  money  will  build  a  house, 
portion  a  daughter,  buy  an  estate,  support  a  manufac* 
lory,  or  maintain  a  family  and  equipage.     These  are 
the  uses  for  which  men  borrow  money ;  and  therefore 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  it  in  a  state  has  no  in* 
fluence  on  the  interest*.    But  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  or  less  stock  of  labour  and  commodities  must 
haye  a  great  influence ;  since  we  really  and  in  effect 
borrow  these,  when  we  take  money  upon  interest.     It 
is  true,  when  commerce  is  extended  all  over  the  globe, 
the  most  industrious  nations  always  abound  most  with 
the  precious  metals ;  so  that  low  interest  and  plenty  of 
money  are  in  fact  almost  inseparable.     But  still  it  is  of 
consequence  to  know  the  principle  whence  any  phe- 
nomenon arises,  and  to  distinguish  between  a  cause 
and  a  concomitant  effect.     Besides  that  the  specula- 
tion is  curious,  it  may  frequently  be  of  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.     At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that 
nothing  can  be  of  more  use  than  to  improve,  by  prac- 
tice,  the  method  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  which 
of  all  others  are  the  most  important,  though  they  are 
pommonly  treated  in  the  loosest  and  most  careless 
manner. 

Another  reason  of  this  popular  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seems  to  be  the  instance  of 
some  nations,  where,  afier  a  sudden  acquisition  of  mo* 
ney,  or  of  the  precious  metals  by  means  of  foreign 
conquest,  the  interest  has  fallen  not  only  among  them» 
but  in  all  the  neighbouring  states,  as  soon  as  that  mo* 
ney  was  dispersed,  and  had  insinuated  itself  into  every 
corner.  Thus,  interest  in  Spain  fell  near  a  half  im* 
mediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indi^  as 
we  are  informed  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega ;  and  it  has 
been  ever  since  gradually  sinking  in  every  kingdom  of 
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Europe*  Interest  in  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  E^ 
gypt,  fell  from  6  to  ^4  per  cent.,  as  we  learn  from 
Dion. ' 

The  causes  of  the  sinking  of  interest,  upon  such  an 
event,  seem  different  in  the  conquering  country  and  in 
the  neighbouring  states;  but  in  neither  of  them  can 
we  justly  ascribe  diat  effect  merely  to  the  increase  of 
gold  and  silver. 

In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few 
hands,  and  be  gathered  into  large  sums,  which  seek  a 
secure  revenue,  either  by  the  purchase  of  land  or  by 
interest ;  and  consequently  the  same  effect  follows,  for 
a  little  time,  as  if  there  had  beetf  a  great  accession  of 
industry  and  commerce.     The  increase  of  lenders  a- 
bove  the  borrowers  sinks  the  interest,  and  so  much 
the  faster  if  those  who  have  acquired  those  large  sums 
find  BO  industry  or  commerce  in  the  state,  and  no  me- 
thod of  employing  their  money  but  by  lending  it  at  in- 
terest    But  afler  this  new  mass  of  gold  and  silver  has 
been  digested,  and  has  circulated  through  the  whole 
state,  affairs  will  soon  return  to  their  former  situation, 
while  the  landlords  and  new  money-holders,  living 
idly,  squander  above  their  income;  and  the  former 
daily  contract  debt,  and  the  latter  encroach  on  their 
stock  till  its  final  extinction.    The  whole  money  may 
still  be  in  the  state,  and  make  itself  felt  by  the  increase 
of  prices ;  but  not  being  now  collected  into  any  large 
masses  or  stocks,  the  disproportion  between  the  bor* 
rowers  and  lenders  is  the  same  as  formerly,  and  con- 
sequently the  high  interest  returns. 

Accordingly  we  find  in  Rome,  that,  so  early  as  Ti- 

»Lib.ii. 
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berias's  time,  interest  had  again  amounted  to  6  per 
cent.  ^  though  no  accident  had  happened  to  drain  the 
einpire  of  money.  In  Trajan's  time,  money  lent  on 
mortgages  in  Italy  bore  6  per  centy  *  on  common  secu- 
rities in  Bithynia  12; '  and  if  interest  in  Spain  has  not 
risen  to  its  old  pitch,  this  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
but  the  continuance  of  the  same  cause  that  sunk  it,  to 
ivit,  the  large  fortunes  continually  made  in  the  Indies, 
which  come  oyer  to  Spain  from  time  to  time,  and  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  the  borrowers.  By  this  accidental 
and  extraneous  cause,  more  money  is  to  be  lent  in 
Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collected  into  large  sums, 
than  would  otherwise  be  found  in  a  state,  where  there 
are  so  little  commerce  and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest  which  has  followed  in 
England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  that 
have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual,  and  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  the  increase  of  money,  considered  merely 
in  itself,  but  from  that  of  industry,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  the  former  increase  in  that  interval,  before 
it  raises  the  price  of  labour  and  provisions ;  for  to  re^ 
turn  to  the  foregoing  supposition,  if  the  industry  of 
England  had  risen  as  much  from  other  causes,  (and 
that  rise  might  easily  have  happened,  though  the 
stock  of  money  had  remained  the  same),  must  not 
all  the  same  consequences  have  followed,  which  we  ob- 
serve  at  present  ?  The  same  people  would  in  that  case 
be  found  in  the  kingdom,  the  same  commodities,  the 
same  industry,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  and  con-r 
sequently  the  same  merchants,  with  the  same  stocks, 
that  is,  with  the  same  command  over  labour  and  com- 

'^  Columella,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3* 
'  Plinii  Epist.  lib.  v^  ep.  la 
•  Id.  lib,  X.  ep.  62. 
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modities,  only  represented  by  a  smaller  number  of 
white  or  yellow  pieces,  which,  being  a  circumstance  of 
no  moment,  would  only  affect  the  waggoner,  porter, 
and  trunk-maker.  Luxury,  therefore,  manufactures, 
arts,  industry,  frugality,  flourishing  equally  as  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  evident  that  interest  must  also  have  been  as 
low,  since  that  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  these  cir-r 
cumstances,  so  far  as  they  determine  the  proSts  of  com- 
merce, and  the  proportion  between  the  borrowers  an4 
lenders  in  any  state. 
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OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


It  is  very  usual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
commerce,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities, 
and  to  preserve  among  themselves  whatever  they  think 
valuable  and  useful.  They  do  not  consider,  that  in 
this  prohibition  they  act  directly  contrary  to  their  in*' 
tention ;  and  that  the  more  is  exported  of  any  commo- 
dity, the  more  will  be  raised  at  home,  of  which  they 
themselves  will  always  have  the  first  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws, 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal ; 
that  being  supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in 
Attica,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious  for 
the  palate  of  any  foreigner;  and  in  this  ridiculous  pro- 
hibition they  were  so  much  in  earnest,  that  inform- 
ers were  thence  called  sycophants  among  them,  from 
two  Greek  words,  which  signify  J^s  and  discoverer.  * 
There  are  proofs  in  many  old  acts  of  parliament  of  the 
same  ignorance  in  the  nature  of  commerce,  particular- 
ly in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  to  this  day,  in 

*  Plut.  De  Curiositate. 
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FVance,  the  exportation  of  com  is  almost  always  pro- 
hibited, in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  fiunines; 
though  it  is  evident  that  nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  frequent  fimiines  which  so  much  distress  that  fer- 
tile country. 

The  same  jealous  fear,  willi  regard  to  money,  has 
also  prevailed  among  several  nations ;  and  it  required 
both  reason  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that 
these  prohibitions  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to 
raise  the  exchange  against  them,  and  produce  a  still 
greater  exportation. 

These  errors,  one  may  say,  are  gross  and  palpable ; 
but  there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquainted 
with  commerce,  a  strong  jealousy  with  regard  to  tbe 
balance  of  trade,  and  a  fear  that  all  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver may  be  leaving  them*  This  seems  to  me,  almost 
in  every  case,  a  groundless  iq>prehension ;  and  I  should 
as  soon  dread,  that  all  our  springs  and  rivers  should 
be  exhausted,  as  that  money  should  abandon  a  king- 
dom where  there  are  people  and  industry.  Let  ug 
carefully  preserve  these  latter  advantages,  and,  we  need 
never  be  apprehensive  of  losing  the  former. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  all  calculations  concerning 
the  balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain 
&cts  and  suppositions.  The  customhouse  books  are 
allowed  to  be  an  insufficient  ground  of  reasoning ;  nor 
is  the  rate  of  exchange  much  better,  unless  we  con- 
sider it  with  all  nations,  and  know  also  the  proportions 
o{  the  several  sums  remitted,  which  one  may  safely 
pronounce  impossible.  Every  man,  who  has  ever  rea- 
soned on  this  subject,  has  always  proved  his  theory, 
whatever  it  was,  by  facts  and  calculations,  and  by  an 
^lumeration  of  all  the  commodities  sent  to  all  foreign 
kingdoms. 
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The  writings  of  Mr  Gee  struck  the  nation  with  ah 
universal  panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  demonstrated, 
by  a  detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balance  was  against 
them  for  so  considerable  a  sum,  as  must  leave  them 
without  a  single  shilling  in  five  or  six  years.  But 
luckily,  twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  with  an  ex- 
pensive foreign  war;  yet  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
money  is  still  more  plentiful  among  us  than  in  any  for- 
mer period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head  than 
Dr  Swift ;  an  author  so  quick  in  discerning  the  mis- 
takes and  absurdities  of  others.  He  says,  in  his 
Short  View  of  the  State  qflrelandj  that  the  whole  cash 
of  that  kingdom  formerly  amounted  but  to  500,000/. ; 
that  out  of  this  the*  Irish  remitted  every  year  a  neat 
million  to  England,  and  had  scarcely  any  other  source 
irom  which  they  could  compensate  themselves,  and  lit- 
tle other  foreign  trade  than  the  importation  of  French 
wines,  for  which  they  paid  ready  money.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  situation,  which  must  be  owned  to  be 
disadvantageous,  was,  that,  in  a  course  of  three  years, 
the  current  money  of  Ireland,  from  500,000/.  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  two.  And  at  present,  I  suppose, 
in  a  course  of  thirty  years,  it  is  absolutely  nothing. 
Yet  I  know  not  how  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of 
riches  in  Ireland,  which  gave  the  Doctor  so  much  in- 
dignation, seems  still  to  continue,  and  gain  ground 
with  every  body. 

In  short,  this  apprehension  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trade,  appears  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itself 
wherever  one  is  out  of  humour  with  the  ministry,  or  is 
in  low  spirits ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  all  the  exports  which  counterbalance 
the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  general 
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argument,  that  may  prove  the  impossibility  of  this 
event,  so  long  as  we  preserve  our  people  and  our  in- 
dustry. 

Suppose  four-fiflhs  of  all  the  money  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  be  annihilated  in  one  night,  and  the  nation  re- 
duced to  the  same  condition,  with  regard  to  specie,  as 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Harrys  and  Edwards,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Must  not  the  price  of  all  labour 
and  commodities  sink  in  proportion,  and  every  thing 
be  sold  as  cheap  as  they  were  in  those  ages  ?  What 
nation  could  then  dispute  with  us  in  any  foreign  mar- 
ket, or  pretend  to  navigate  or  to  sell  manufactures  at 
the  same  price,  which  to  us  would  afford  sufficient  pro- 
fit? In  how  little  time,  therefore,  must  this  bring 
back  the  money  which  we  had  lost,  and  raise  us  to  the 
level  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ?  where^  after  we 
have  arrived,  we  immediately  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
cheapness  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  the  farther 
flowing  in  of  money  is  stopped  by  our  fulness  and  re- 
pletion. 

Again,  suppose  that  all  the  money  of  Great  Britain 
were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  must  not  the  con- 
trary effect  follow  ?  Must  not  all  labour  and  commo- 
dities rise  to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neigh- 
bouring nations  could  afford  to  buy  from  us;  while 
their  commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  became  compa- 
ratively so  cheap,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  which 
could  be  formed,  they  would  be  run  in  upon  us,  and 
our  money  flow  out;  till  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreign- 
ers, and  lose  that  great  superiority  of  riches,  which 
had  laid  .us  under  such  disadvantages  ? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
correct  these  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  hap- 
pen miraculously,  must  prevent  their  happening  in  the 
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common  course  of  nature,  and  must  for  eTer^  in  all 
neighbouring  nations,  preserve  money  nearly  propor- 
tionable to  the  art  and  industry  of  each  nation.  All 
water,  wherever  it  communicates,  remains  always  at  a 
level.  Ask  naturalists  the  reason ;  they  tell  you,  that, 
were  it  to  be  raised  in  any  one  place,  the  superior  grar- 
vity  of  that  part  not  being  balanced,  must  depress  it, 
till  it  meets  a  counterpoise ;  and  that  the  same  cause, 
which  redresses  the  inequality  when  it  happens,  must 
for  ever  prevent  it,  without  some  violent  external  opera- 
tion." 

Can  one  imagine  that  it  had  ever  been  possible,  by 
any  laws,  or  even  by  any  art  or  industry,  to  have  kept 
all  the  money  in  Spain,  which  the  galleons  have  brought 
from  the  Indies  ?  Or  that  all  commodities  could  be 
sold  in  France  for  a  tenth  of  the  price  which  they 
would  yield  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  without 
finding  their  way  thither,  and  draining  from  that  im- 
mense treasure  ?  What  other  reason,  indeed,  is  there, 
why  all  nations  at  present  gain  in  their  trade  with 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to 
heap  up  money,  more  than  any  fluid,  beyond  its  pro- 
per level?  The  sovereigns  of  these  countries  have 
shown,  that  they  wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  their 
gold  and  silver  to  themselves,  had  it  been  in  any  de- 
gree practicable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  element,  if  the  former  has  no 

^  There  is  another  cause,  though  more  limited  in  its  operation,  which 
checks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every  particular  nation-  to  which 
the  kingdom  trades.  YfhBa  we  import  more  goods  than  we  eiport,  ti|e 
exchange  turns  against  us,  and  tliis  becomes  a  new  encouragement  to  ex- 
port; as  much  as  the  charge  of  carriage  and  insurance  of  the  money 
which  becomes  due  would  amount  to.  For  the  exchange  can  never  rise 
but  A  little  higher  than  that  sum. 
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communication  with  the  latter;  so  in  money,  if  the 
communication  be  cut  oS,  by  any  material  or  physical 
impediment  (for  all  laws  alone  are  inefl^tual),  there 
may,  in  such  a  case,  be  a  very  great  inequality  <^ 
money.  Thus  the  immense  distance  of  China,  toge- 
ther with  the  monopolies  of  our  India  companies  ob- 
structing the  communication,  preserve  in  Europe  the 
gold  and  silver,  especially  the  latter,  in  much  greater 
plenty  than  they  are  found  in  that  kingdom.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  great  obstruction,  the  force  of  the 
causes  above  mentioned  is  still  evident.  The  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  Europe  in  general  surpasses  perhaps  that 
of  China,  with  regard  to  manual  arts  and  manu&c- 
tares,  yet  are  we  never  able  to  trade  thither  without 
great  disadvantage.  And  were  it  not  for  the  con* 
tinual  recruits  which  .we  receive  from  America,  money 
would  soon  sink  in  Europe,  and  rise  in  China,  till  it 
came  nearly  to  a  level  in  both  places.  Nor  can  any 
reasonable  man  doubt,  but  that  industrious  nation, 
were  they  as  near  us  as  Poland  or  Barbary,  would 
4rain  us  of  the  overplus  of  our  specie,  and  draw  to 
themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  West  India  treasures. 
We  need  not  have  recourse  to  a  physical  attraction,  in 
order  to  explain  the  necessity  of  this  operation.  There 
is  a  moral  attraction,  arising  from  the  interests  and 
passions  of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  infallible. 

How  is. th£  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every 
kingdom  among  themselves,  but  by  the  force  of  this 
principle,  which  makes -it  impossible  for  money  to  lose 
its  level,  and  either  to  rise  or  sink  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  the  labour  and  commodities  which  are  in  each 
province  ?  Did  not  long  experience  make  people  easy 
on  this  head,  what  a  fund  of  gloomy  reflections  might 
calculations   afford  to   a  melancholy  Yorkshireman, 

VOL.  III.  z 
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while  he  computed  and  magnified  the  sums  drawn  to' 
London  by  taxes,  absentees,  commodities,  and  found 
on  comparison  the  opposite  articles  so  much  inferior ! 
And  no  doubt,  had  the  Heptarchy  subsisted  in  Eng- 
land, the  legislature  of  each  state  had  been  continually 
alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a  wrong  balance ;  and  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  these  states  would 
have  been  extremely  violent  on  account  of  their  close . 
neighbourhood,  they  would  have  loaded  and  oppressed 
all  commerce,  by  a  jealous  and  superfluous  caution. 
Since  the  Union  has  removed  the  barriers  between 
Scotland  and  England,  which  of  these  nations  gains 
from  the  other  by  this  free  commerce?  Or  if  the  for- 
mer kingdom  has  received  any  increase  of  riches,  can 
it  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  any  thing  but  the 
increase  of  its  art  and  industry  ?  It  was  a  common 
apprehension  in  England,  before  the  Union,  as  we 
learn  from  L' Abb£  du  Bos,  '  that  Scotland  would  soon 
drain  them  of  their  treasures,  were  an  open  trade  al- 
lowed ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  a  contrary 
apprehension  prevailed:  with  what  justice  in  botb^ 
tame  has  shown. 

What  happens  in  small  portions  of  mankind  must 
take  place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other, 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legislature;  as  much 
as  the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  several 
parishes  oS  each  county.  And  any  man  who  traveb 
over  Europe  at  this  day,  may  see,  by  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, that  money,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  jealousy  of 
princes  and  states,  has  brought  itself  nearly  to  a  level ; 
and  that  the  difference  between  one  kingdom  and  ano- 

'  Les  Int^rets  d'Angleterre  nial-entenda& 
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ther  is  not  greater  in  this  respect,  than  it  b  often  be* 
tween  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom.  Men 
naturally  flock  to  capital  cities,  sea^ports,  and  navi* 
gable  rivers.  There  we  find  more  men,  more  indus- 
try, more  commodities,  and  consequently  more  money 
but  still  the  latter  difierence  holds  proportion  with  the 
former,  and  the  level  is  preserved.  ^ 

Our  jealousy  and  our  hatred  of  France  are  without 
bounds;  and  the  former  sentiment,  at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged reasonable  and  well-grounded.  These  pas- 
sions have  occasioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obstruc- 
tions upon  commerce,  where  we  are  accused  of  being 
commonly  the  aggressors.  But  what  have  we  gained 
by  the  bargain  ?  We  lost  the  French  market  for  our 
woollen  manufactures,  and  transferred  the  commerce  of 
wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  worse  liquor 
at  a  higher  price.  There  are  few  Englishmen  who 
would  not  think  their  country  absolutely  ruined,  were 
French  wines  sold  in  Ikigland  so  cheap  and  in  such  a- 
bundance  as  to  supplant,  in  some  measure,  all  ale  and 
home-brewed  liquors :  But  would  we  lay  aside  preju- 
dice, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing 


y  It  most  carefally  be  mnarked,  that  throughout  this  ducoune,  where, 
erer  I  qieak  of  the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always  its  proportional  leyel 
to  the  commodities,  labour,  industry,  and  skill,  which  is  in  the  sevend 
states.  And  I  assert,  that  where  these  advantages  are  double,  triple,  qua* 
druple,  to  what  they  are  in  the  neighbouring  states,  the  money  infallibly 
wiU  also  be  double,  triple,  and  quadruple.  The  only  circumstance  thai 
can  obstruct  the  eiactness  of  these  proportions,  is  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  commodities  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  this  expense  ii 
sometimes  unequal.  Thus  the  com,  cattle,  cheese,  butter  of  Derbyihire, 
cannot  draw  the  money  of  London,  so  much  as  the  manufactures  of  Lon- 
don draw  the  money  of  Derbyshire.  But  this  olijoction  is  only  a  seeming 
one ;  for  so  far  a%  the  transport  of  commodities  is  expensive,  so  far  is  Ui« 
oommunication  between  the  places  obstructed  and  imperfect. 

z  2 
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CDttld  be  move  nmocent,  perhaps  ad^aiitageous.  Eadi 
new  acre  of  Tineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to 
supply  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for 
the  French  to  take  the  produce  of  an  English  acre^ 
sown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  subsist  them-» 
selyes;  and  it  is  evident  that  we  should  thereby  get 
command  of  the  better  commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  king,  prohibit- 
ing the  planting  o(  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all 
those  which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  i^;  so 
sensible  are  they,  in  diat  country,  of  the  superior  valuo 
of  com  above  every  other  product* 

Mareschal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with  reason^ 
of  the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  those  wines 
of  Languedoc,  Ouienne,  and  other  southern  provinces, 
that  are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy,  He 
entertained  no  doubt  but  these  latter  provinces  could 
preserve  their  balance,  notwithstanding  the  open  com- 
merce which  he  recommends*  And  it  is  evident,  that  a 
few  leagues  more  navigation  to  England  would  make 
DO  difference ;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  must  operate  alike  on 
the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  sink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raise  money  be- 
yond its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom ;  but  these  cases, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  our  gene- 
ral theory,  and  to  bring  additional  authority  to  it 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  below 
its  level,  but  those  institutions  of  banks,  funds,  and 
paper  credit,  which  are  so  much  pr^tised  in  this  king- 
dom. These  render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  cir^ 
cnlate  it  throughout  the  whole  state,  make  it  supply  the 
place  of  gold  and  silver,  raise  proportionably  the  price 
of  labour  and  commodities,  and  by  that  m^ans  either 
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a  great  part  of  those  precious  metals,  or  prevent 
their  farther  increase,  \yhat  can  be  more  short-sights 
ad  than  onr  reasonings  on  this  head?  We  fancy,  be« 
cause  an  indiyidaal  would  be  much  richer,  were  hi$ 
stock  of  money  doubled,  that  the  same  good  effect 
would  follow,  were  the  money  of  every  one  increased ; 
Hot  considering  that  this  would  raise  as  much  the  price 
of  every  commodity,  and  reduce  every  m«i  in  time  to 
the  same  condition  as  before*  It  is  only  in  our  public 
negociations  and  transactions  with  foreigners,  that  a 
greater  stock  of  money  is  advantageous;  and  as  out 
paper  is  there  absolutely  insignificant,  we  feel,  by  its 
means,  all  the  ill  effects  arising  from  a  great  abundance 
of  money,  without  reaping  any  of  the  advantages.  * 

Suppose  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper,  which 
drcttlate  in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  we  are  not  to 
ima^e  that  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in 
that  shape),  and  suppose  the  real  cash  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  18  millions:  Here  is  a  state  which  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  able  to  hold  a  stock  of  SO  millions.  I 
say,  if  it  be  able  to  hold  it,  it  must  of  necessity  have 
acquired  it  in  gold  and  silver,  had  we  not  obstructed  the 
entrance  of  these  metals  by  this  new  invention  of  papen 
Whence  wotdd  it  have  acquired  thai  sum  f  From  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  wAy  ^  Because,  if  you 
remove  these  18  millions,  money  in  this  state  is  below 
its  level,  compared  with  our  neighbours;  and  we  must 
immediately  draw  from  all  of  them,  till  we  be  full  and 


*  We  obwrrcd  in  Enay  IIL  duU  moncj,  wbra  IncrMsing,  giTCt  en. 
amngaBieiit  to  indoitrj,  during  the  interval  between  the  increeae  of 
money  and  rite  of  the  pricea.  A  good  effect  of  this  nature  may  follow 
too  ftom  peper  credit ;  but  it  ia  dangeroua  to  precipitate  matters  at  the 
riak  of  loiing  all  by  the  failing  of  that  credit^  aa  must  happen  upon  any 
vWient  ihodt  in  puUic  affiurs. 
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saturate,  so  to  speak,  and  can  hold  no  more»  By  our 
present  politics,  we  are  as  careful  to  stuff  the  nation 
with  this  fine  commodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequer 
notes,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  being  overburdened  with 
the  precious  metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bul- 
lion in  France  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  want 
of  paper-credit.  The  French  have  no  banks:  Mer- 
chants' bills  do  not  circulate  as  with  us :  Usury,  or  lend- 
ing on  interest,  is  not  directly  permitted;  so  that  many 
have  large  sums  in  their  coffers :  Great  quantities  of 
plate  are  used  in  private  houses ;  and  all  the  churches 
are  full  of  it.  By  this  means,  provisions  and  labour 
still  remain  cheaper  among  them,  than  in  nations  that 
are  not  half  so  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  situation,  in  point  of  trade,  as  well  as  in 
great  public  emergencies,  are  too  evident  to  be  dis- 
puted. 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Ge- 
noa, which  still  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of 
using  services  of  China-ware  instead  of  plate ;  but  the 
senate,  foreseeing  the  consequence,  prohibited  the  use 
of  that  brittle  commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent; 
while  the  use  of  silver-plate  was  left  unlimited.  And  I 
suppose,  in  their  late  distresses,  th^  felt  the  good  ef- 
fect of  this  ordinance.  Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps, 
in  this  view,  somewhat  impolitic. 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our  cor 
lonies,  they  had  gold  and  silver  su£Bcient  for  their  cir- 
culation. Since  the  introduction  of  that  commodity, 
the  least  inconveniency  that  has  followed  is  the  total 
banishment  of  the  precious  metals.  And  after  the  a- 
|>olition  of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but  money  will  re- 
(prOt  while  thpse  colonies  possess  manufactures  an4 
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'  commodities,  the  only  thing  valuable  in  commerce,  and 
for  whose  sdce  alone  all  men  desire  money  ? 

What  pity  Lycurgus  did  not  think  of  paper-credit, 
when  he  wanted  to  banish  gold  and  silver  from  Sparta ! 
It  would  have  served  his  purpose  better  than  the  lumps 
of  iron  he  made  use  of  as  money ;  and  would  also  have 
prevented  more  effectually  all  commerce  with  strangers, 
*  as  being  of  so  much  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

It  must,  howev^,  be  confessed,  that,  as  all  these 
questions  of  trftde  and  money  are  extremely  compli- 
cated, there  are  certain  lig^rts  in  which  this  subject 
may  be  placed,  so  as  to  r^resent  the  advantages  of 
paper-credit  and  banks  to  be  superior  to  their  disad- 
vantages.    That  they  banish  specie  and  bullion  from  a 
state,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  whoever  looks  no  fiir- 
ther  than  this  circumstance,   does  well  to  condemn 
them ;  but  specie  and  bullion  are  not  of  so  great  con- 
sequence as  not  to  admit  of  a  compensation,  and  even 
an  overbalance  from  the  increase  of  industry  and  of 
credit,  which  may  be  promoted  by  the  right  use  of  pa« 
per-money.     It  is  well  known  of  what  advantage  it  is 
to  a  merchant  to  be  able  to  discount  his  bills  upon  oc- 
casion ;  and  every  thing  that  facilitates  this  species  of 
traffic  is  favourable  to  the  general  commerce  of  a  state* 
But  private  bankers  are  enabled  to  give  such  credit  by 
the  credit  they  receive  from  the  depositing  of  money  in 
their  shops ;  and  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  same 
manner,  from  the  liberty  It  has  to  issue  its  notes  in  all 
payments.     There  was  an  invention  of  this  kind  whidi 
was  fallen  up<m  some  years  ago  by  the  banks  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  commerce,  has  also 
been  thought  advantageous  to  Scotland.     It  is  there 
called  a  Bank-Credit,  and  is  of  this  nature.    A  man 
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goes  to  the  bank,  and  finds  surety  to  the  amount,  we 
shall  suppose,  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  money,  or 
any  part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  when- 
ever he.  pleases,  and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  interest 
for  it  while  it  is  in  his  hands.  He  may,  when  he 
pleases,  repay  any  sum  so  small  as  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  interest  is  discounted  from  the  very  day  of  the  re- 
payment The  advantages  resulting  from  this  contri- 
vance are  manifold.  As  a  man  may  find  surety  nearly 
to  the  amount  of  his  substance,  and  his  bank*credit  is 
equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant  does  hereby  in 
a  manner  coin  his  houses,  his  household  furniture,  the 
goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  foreign  debts  due  to  him, 
his  ships  at  sea ;  and  can,  upon  occasion,  employ  them 
in  all  payments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  money  of 
the  country.  If  a  man  borrow  a  thousand  pounds 
from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be 
found  when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it  whether 
he  be  using  it  or  not :  His  bank-credit  costs  him  no- 
thing except  during  the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  of 
service  to  him  :  And  this  circumstance  is  of  equal  ad- 
vantage as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  much  lower 
interest  Merchants  likewise,  from  this  invention,  ac- 
quire a  great  facility  in  supporting  each  other's  credit, 
which  is  a  considerable  security  against  bankruptcies. 
A  man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  exhausted,  goes 
to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  replaces  at  his 
convenience. 

After  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  some 
years  at  Edinburgh,  several  companies  of  merchants 
at  Glasgow  carried  the  matter  farther.  They  associ- 
ated themselves  into  different  banks,  and  issued  notes 
so  low  as  ten  shillings,  which  they  used  in  all  pay- 
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ments  for  goods^  manufactures,  tradesmen's  labour  of 
all  kinds ;  and  these  notes,  from  the  established  credit 
of  the  companies,  passed  as  money  in  all  payments 
throughout  the  country.  By  this  means,  a  stock  of 
five  thousand  pounds  was  able  to  perform  the  same 
operations  as  if  it  were  six  or  seven ;  and  merchants 
were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
to  require  less  profit  in  all  their  transactions.  But 
whatever  other  advantages  result  from  these  inven- 
tions, it  must  still  be  allowed,  that,  besides  giving  too 
great  facility  to  credit,  which  is  dangerous,  they  ba- 
nish the  precious  metals :  and  nothing  can  be  a  more 
evident  proof  of  it  than  a  comparison  of  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  particular.  It 
was  found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after  the  Union, 
that  there  was  near  a  million  of  specie  in  that  country: 
But  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  riches,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  it  is  thought, 
that,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain  made 
by  England,  the  current  specie  will  not  now  amount  to 
a  third  of  that  sum. 

But  as  our  projects  of  paper-credit  are  almost  the 
only  expedient  by  which  we  can  sink  money  below  its 
level,  so,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient  by  which 
we  can  raise  money  above  it,  is  a  practice  which  we 
should  all  exclaim  against  as  destructive,  namely,  the 
gathering  of  large  sums  into  a  public  treasure^  locking 
them  up,  and  absolutely  preventing  their  circulation. 
The  fluid,  not  communicating  with  the  neighbouring 
element,  may,  by  such  an  artifice,  be  raised  to  what 
height  we  please.  To  prove  this,  we  need  only  return 
to  our  first  supposition,  of  annihilating  the  half  or  any 
part  of  our  cash ;  where  we  found,  that  the  immediate 
consequence  of  such  an  event  would  be  the  attractioii 
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of  an  equal  sum  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdonu* 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessary  bounds  set, 
by  the  nature  of  things,  to  this  practice  of  hoarding. 
A  small  city  like  Geneva,  continuing  this  policy  f(yr 
ages,  might  engross  nine  tenths  of  the  money  of  Eu* 
rope.  There  seems,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  man,  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  that  immense  growth  of  riches. 
A  weak  state,  with  an  enormous  treasure,  will  soon  be- 
come a  prey  to  some  of  its  poorer,  but  more  powerful 
neighbours.  A  great  state  would  dissipate  its  wealth 
in  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projects,  and  probably 
destroy,  with  it,  what  is  much  more  valuable,  the  in- 
dustry, morals,  and  numbers  of  its  people.  The  fluid, 
in  this  case,  raised  to  too  great  a  height,  bursts  and 
destroys  the  vessel  that  contains  it ;  and,  mixing  itself 
with  the  surrounding  element,  soon  fiJls  to  its  proper 
level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  prin- 
ciple, that,  though  all  historians  agree  in  relating  uni- 
formly so  recent  an  event  as  the  immense  treasure 
amassed  by  Harry  VII.  (which  they  make  amount  to 
1,700,000  pounds),  we  rather  reject  their  concurring 
testimony  than  admit  of  a  fact  which  agrees  so  ill  with 
our  inveterate  prejudices.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
this  sum  might  be  three  fourths  of  all  the  money  in 
England.  But  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  such  a  sum  migfit  be  amassed  in  twenty  years  by 
a  cunning,  rapacious,  frugal,  and  almost  absolute  mo- 
narch ?  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  diminution  of  cir- 
culating money  was  ever  sensibly  felt  by  the  people, 
or  ever  did  them  any  prejudice.  The  sinking  of  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  would  immediately  replace  it, 
by  giving  England  the  advantage  in  its  commerce  wit}i 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
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Have  we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  o( 
Athens  with  its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years  be- 
tween the  Median  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  amassed  a 
sum  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Harry  VII/  ?  For 
all  the  Greek  historians  *  and  orators  ^  agree,  that  th^ 
Athenians  collected  in  the  citadel  more  than  10,000 
talents,  which  they  afterwards  dissipated  to  their  own 
ruin,  in  rash  and  imprudent  enterprises.  But  when 
this  money  was  set  a  running,  and  began  to  communir 
cate  with  the  surrounding  fluid,  what  was  the  conse*- 
quence  ?  Did  it  remain  in  the  state  ?  No.  For  we 
find,  by  the  memorable  census  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes* and  Polybius,'  that,  in  about  fifty  years  after- 
wards, the  whole  value  of  the  republic,  comprehending 
lands,  houses,  commodities,  slaves  and  money,  was  less 
than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to 
collect  and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  con- 
quests, a  sum,  which  it  was  every^day  in  the  power  of 
the  citizens,  by  a  single  vote,  to  distribute  among  themi- 
selves,  and  which  would  have  gone  near  to  triple  the 
riches  of  every  individual !  For  we  must  observe,  that 
the  numbers  and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are 
sidd,  by  ancient  writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  than  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during 
the  age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during 


*  There  were  about  eight  ounces  of  silver  in  a  pound  sterling  in 
^arry  VII.'s  time. 

*  lliucydides,  lib.  li.  and  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xii. 
^  Vid*  iEschinis  a  Demosthcnis  Mjntl^ 

<  lib.  iL  cap.  08. 
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that  of  Harry  VIL  t  Yet  these  two  mpnarchs  in  thirty 
years  *  collected  from  the  small  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
A  larger  treasure  than  that  of  the  Elnglish  monarch. 
Paulus  ^milius  brought  to  Rome  about  1,700^000 
pounds  Sterling. '  Pliny  says,  2,400,000. '  And  that 
was  but  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  treasure.  The  rest 
was  dissipated  by  the  resistance  and  flight  of  Perseus.  ^ 

We  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  canton  c^  Berne 
had  300,000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  and  had  about 
six  times  as  much  in  their  treasury.  Here  thai  is  a 
sum  hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  at 
least  quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate  in  such 
0  petty  state ;  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais 
de  Yaux^  or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any 
want  of  money  more  than  could  be  supposed  in  a 
country  of  that  extent,  soil,  and  situation.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  scarce  any  inland  provinces  in  the 
continent  of  France  or  Germany,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  at  this  time  so  opulent,  though  that  canton 
has  vastly  increased  its  treasure  since  1714,  the  time 
when  Stanian  wrote  his  judicious  account  of  Switzer^ 
land/ 

The  account  given  by  Appian  '  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Ptolemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it; 
and  so  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  says,  that 
the  other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  frugal,  and 
bad  many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inferior.  For 
this  saving  humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  must 
necessarily  have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egjrptian 


•  nti  Liyu,  Ub.  sly.  cap.  4a 

'  Yd  Paterc.  Ub.  i.  cap.  9.      <  Lib.  zxxiiL  cap.  a      >»  Titi  LiTii^  JftiVi. 

>  The  poTeity  which  Stanian  speaks  of  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  most 
moontainotts  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring  money* 
And  eren  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  the  dioceas  of  Salts- 
burgh  on  the  one  band,  or  Savoy  on  the  other.  '  FhMn. 
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monardis,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory.  The 
snm  he  mentions  is  740,000  talents,  or  191,166,666 
pounds  13  shillings  and  4  pence,  according  to  Dr 
Arbuthnot's  computation.  And  yet  Appian  says,  that 
he  extracted  his  account  from  the  public  records ;  and 
he  was  himself  a  native  of  Alexandria. 

From  these  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment 
we  ought  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstruo-' 
tions,  and  imposts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and 
none  more  than  En^and,  have  put  upon  trade,  from 
an  exorbitant  desire  of  amassing  money,  which  never 
will  heap  up  beyond  its  level,  while  it  circulates ;  or 
from  an  ill*grounded  apprehension  of  losing  their  spe- 
cie, which  never  will  sink  below  it.  Could  any  thing 
scatter  our  riches,  it  would  be  such  impolitic  contriv- 
ances. But  this  general  ill  effect,  however,  results 
from  them,  that  they  deprive  neighbouring  nations  of 
that  free  communication  and  exchange  which  the  Au- 
thor of  the  world  has  intended,  by  giving  them  soils^ 
climates,  and  geniuses,  so  different  from  each  other. 

Our  modem  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of 
banishing  money,  the  using  of  paper-credit;  they  re- 
ject the  only  method  of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of 
hoarding;  and  they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances, 
which  serve  to  no  purpose  but  to  check  industry,  and 
rob  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  of  the  common  be- 
nefits of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those 
only  which  are  founded  on  the  jealousy  above  men- 
tioned. A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home 
manufactures,  and  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and 
industry.  A  tax  on  brandy  increases  the  sale  of  rum, 
and  supports  our  southern  colonies.    And  as  it  is  ne» 
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cessary  that  imposts  should  be  levied  for  the  support 
of  government,  it  may  be  thought  more  convenient  to 
lay  them  on  foreign  commodities,  which  can  easily  be 
intercepted  at  the  port,  and  subjected  to  the  impost* 
We  ought,  however,  always  to  remember  the  maxim 
of  Dr  Swift,  that,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs, 
two  and  two  make  not  four,  but  often  make  only  one* 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  if  the  duties  on  wine 
were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  would  yield  moch  more 
to  the  government  than  at  present :  Our  people  might 
thereby  afford  to  drink  commonly  a  better  and  more 
wholesome  liquor ;  and  no  prejudice  would  ensue  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  of  which  we  are  so  jealous.  The 
manufacture  of  ale  beyond  the  agriculture  is  but  in- 
considerable, and  gives  employment  to  few  hands. 
The  transport  of  wine  and  com  would  not  be  much 
inferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  instances,  you  will  say,  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and 
opulent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Has  not 
the  money  left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abound- 
ed ?  I  answer.  If  they  lose  their  trade,  industry,  and 
people,  they  cannot  expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver :  For  these  precious  metals  will  hold  proportion  to 
the  former  advantages.  When  Lisbon  and  Amster- 
dam got  the  East  India  trade  from  Venice  and  Genoa* 
they  also  got  the  profits  and  money  which  arose  from 
it.  Where  the  seat  of  government  is  transferred,  where 
expensive  armies  are  maintained  at  a  distance,  where 
great  futids  are  possessed  by  foreigners ;  there  natu- 
rally follows  from  these  causes  a  diminution  of  the 
specie.  But  these,  we  may  observe,  are  violent  and 
forcible  methods  of  carrying  away  money,  and  are  in 
time  commonly  attended  with  the  transport  of  people 
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and  industry.  But  where  these  remam,  and  the  drain 
is  not  continued,  the  money  always  finds  its  way  back 
again,  by  a  hundred  canals,  of  which  we  have  no  no« 
tion  or  suspicion.  What  immense  treasures  have  been 
spent,  by  so  many  nations,  in  Flanders,  since  the  Re- 
volution, in  the  course  of  three  long  wars?  More 
money  perhaps  than  the  half  of  what  is  at  present  in 
Europe.  But  what  has  now  become  of  it?  Is  it  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  Austrian  provinces  ?  No, 
surely :  It  has  most  of  it  returned  to  the  several  coun- 
tries whence  it  came^  and  has  followed  that  art  and  in- 
dustry by  which  at  first  it  was  acquired.  For  above  a 
thousand  years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing 
to  Rome,  by  an  open  and  sensible  current ;  but  it  has 
been  emptied  by  many  secret  and  insensible  canals: 
And  the  want  of  industry  and  commerce  renders  at 
present  the  Papal  dominions  the  poorest  territory  in  all 
Italy. 

In  short,  a  government  has  great  reason  to  preserve 
with  care  its  people  and  its  manu&ctures.  Its  money, 
it  may  safely  trust  to  the  course  of  human  afiairs, 
without  fear  or  jealousy.  Or,  if  it  ever  ^ve  attention 
to  this  latter  drcumstance,  it  ought  only  to  be  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  former. 
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OF  THE  JEALOUSY  OF  TBADE. 


Having  endeavoured  to  remove  one  species  of  iD- 
founded  jealousy,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  commer- 
cial nations,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another^ 
vhich  seems  equally  groundless.  Nothing  is  more 
usual,  among  states  which  have  made  some  advances 
in  commerce,  than  to  look  on  the  progress  of  their 
neighbours  with  a  suspicious  eye,  to  consider  all  trad- 
ing states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  their  ex- 
pense* In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and  malignant  o- 
pinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  increase  of 
riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  instead  of  hurt- 
ing, commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of 
all  its  neighbours ;  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  carry 
its  trade  and  industry  very  far,  where  all  the  surround- 
ing states  are  buried  in  ignorance,  sloth  and  barbarism* 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domestic  industry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  in  any  extensive  kingdom, 
we  are  so  far  removed  from  all  reason  of  jealousy.   But 
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I  go  farther,  and  observe,  that  where  an  open  com- 
munication is  preserved  among  nations,  it  is  impossible 
but  the  domestic  industry  of  every  one  must  receive  an 
increase  from  the  improvements  of  the  others.  Com- 
pare the  situation  of  Great  Britain  at  present,  with 
what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  All  the  arts,  both  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  were  then  extremely 
rude  and  imperfect*  Every  improvement,  which  we 
have  since  made,  has  arisen  from  our  imitation  of  fo- 
reigners; and  we  ought  so  far  to  esteem  it  happy, 
that  diey  had  previously  made  advances  in  arts  and  inge- 
nuity. But  this  intercourse  is  still  upheld  to  our  great 
advantage :  Notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of  our 
manufactures,  we  daily  adopt,  in  every  art,  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  our  neighbours.  The  com- 
modity b  first  imported  from  abroad,  to  our  great  dis- 
content, while  we  imagine  that  it  drains  us  of  our  mo- 
ney': Afterwards,  the'  art  itself  is  gradually  imported, 
to  our  visible  advantage :  Yet  we  continue  still  to  re- 
pine, that  our  neighbours  should  possess  any  art,  in- 
dustry, and  invention;  forgetting  that,  had  they  not 
first  instructed  us,  we  should  have  been  at  present  bar- 
barians ;  and  did  they  not  still  continue  their  instruc- 
tions, the  arts  must  fall  into  a  state  of  languor,  and 
lose  that  emulation  and  novelty  which  contribute  so 
much  to  their  advancement 

The  increase  of  domestic  industry  lays  the  founda^ 
lion  of  foreign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of 
commodities  are  raised  and  perfected  for  the  home  mar- 
ket, there  will  always  be  found  some  which  can  be  ex- 
ported with  advantage.  But  if  our  neighbours  have 
no  art  or  cultivation,  they  cannot  take  them ;  because 
they  will  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  In  this 
respect,  states  are  in  the  same  condition  as  individuals. 
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A  single  man  can  scarcely  be  industrious,  where  all  his 
fellow-citizens  are  idle.  The  riches  of  the  several 
members  of  a  community  contribute  to  increase  my 
riches,  whatever  profession  I  may  follow.  They  con- 
sume the  produce  of  my  industry,  and  a£ford  me  the 
produce  of  theirs  in  return. 

Nor  needs  any  state  entertain  apprehensions,  that 
their  neighbours  will  improve  to  such  a  degree  in  every 
art  and  manufacture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them* 
Nature,  by  giving  a  diversity  of  geniuses,  climates,  and 
soils  to  different  nations,  has  secured  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain  in- 
dustrious and  civilized.  Nay,  the  more  die  arts  in- 
crease in  any  state,  the  more  will  be  its  demands  from 
its  industrious  neighbours.  The  inhabitants,  having 
become  opulent  and  skilful,  desire  to  have  every  com- 
modity in  the  utmost  perfection;  and  as  they  have 
plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange,  they  make 
large  importations  from  every  foreign  country.  The 
industry  of  the  nations,  from  whom  they  import,  re- 
ceives encouragement :  Their  own  is  also  increased,  by 
the  sale  of  the  commodities  which  they  give  in  ex- 
change. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  staple  commodity,  such 
as  the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  England  ?  Must  not 
the  interfering  of  our  neighbours  in  that  manufacture 
be  a  loss  to  us  ?  I  answer,  that,  when  any  commodity 
is  denominated  the  staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  supposed 
that  this  kingdom  has  some  peculiar  and  natural  ad- 
vantages for  raising  the  commodity ;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  they  lose  such  a  manufac- 
ture, they  ought  to  blame  their  own  idleness  or  bad 
government,  not  the  industry  of  their  neighbours.  It 
ought  also  to  be  considered,  that,  by  the  increase  of 
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industry  among  the  neighbouring  nationsi  the  con- 
sumption of  every  particular  species  of  commodity  is 
also  increased;  and  though  foreign  manufactures  inter- 
fere with  them  in  the  market,  the  demand  for  their  pro- 
duct may  still  continue,  or  even  increase.  And  should 
it  diminish,  ought  the  consequence  to  be  esteemed  so 
fatal?  If  the  spirit  ef  industry  be  preserved,  it  may 
easily  be  diverted  from  one  branch  to  another;  and  the 
manufacturers  of  wool,  for  instance,  be  employed  in 
linen,  silk,  iron,  or  any  other  commodities  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  a  demand.  We  need  not  appre- 
hend, that  all  the  objects  of  industry  will  be  exhaust- 
ed, or  that  our  manufacturers,  while  they  remain  on 
an  equal  footing  with  those  of  our  neighbours,  will  be 
in  danger  of  wanting  employment.  The  emulation  fr- 
mong  rival  nations  serves  rather  to  keep  industry  alive 
in  all  of  them ;  And  any  people  is  happier  who  pos- 
sess a  varie^  of  manufactures,  than  if  they  enjoyed 
one  single  great  manufacture,  in  which  they  are  all  em- 
ployed. Their  situation  is  less  precarious ;  and  they 
will  feel  less  sensibly  those  revolutions  and  uncertain- 
ties, to  which  every  particular  branch  of  commerce 
will  always  be  exposed* 

The  only  commercial  state  that  ought  to  dread  the 
improvements  and  industry  of  their  neighl)our8,  is  such 
a  one  as  the  Dutch,  who,  enjoying  no  extent  of  land^ 
nor  possessing  any  number  of  lUitive  commodities^ 
flourish  only  by  their  being  the  brokers,  and  factors^ 
and  carriers  of  others.  Such  a  people  may  naturally 
apprehend,  that  as  soon  as  the  neighbouring  states 
come  to  know  and  pursue  their  interest,  they  will  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  management  of  their  aiS^rsi 
and  deprive  their  brokers  of  that  profit  which  they 
formerly  reaped  from  it.     But  though  this  consequence 
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may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before  it 
takes  place ;  and  by  art  and  industry  it  may  be  ward- 
ed off  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly  eluded. 
The  advantage  of  superior  stocks  and  correspondence 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  easily  overcome ;  and  as  all 
the  transactions  increase  by  the  increase  of  industry  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  even  a  people  whose  com* 
merce  stands  on  this  precarious  basis,  may  at  first  reap 
a  considerable  profit  firom^the  flourishing  condition  of 
their  neighbours.  The  Dutch  having  mortgaged  all 
their  revenues,  make  not  such  a  figure  in  political 
transactions  as  formerly ;  but  their  conunerce  is  surely 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy, 
when  they  were  reckoned  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with 
success,  we  should  reduce  all  bur  neighbouring  nations 
to  the  same  state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails 
in  Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commo- 
dities :  They  could  take  none  from  us :  Our  domestic 
commerce  itself  would  languish  for  want  of  emulation, 
example,  and  instruction:  And  we  ourselves  should 
soon  fall  into  the  same  abject  condition,  to  which  we 
had  reduced  them.  I  shall  therefore  venture  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British 
subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itself.  I  am  at 
least  certain  that  Great  Britain,  and  all  those  nations, 
would  flourish  more,  did  their  sovereigns  and  ministers 
adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent  sentiments  to* 
wards  eadi  other. 
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OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  .the  idea  of  the  balance  of 
power  be  owing  entirely  to  modem  policy,  or  whether 
ihephriise  only  has  been  invented  in  these  later  ages  ?  It 
is  certain  that  Xenophon, '  in  his  Institution  of  Cyrus^ 
represents  the  combination  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to 
have  arisen  from  a  jealousy  of  the  increasing  force  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  though  that  elegant 
composition  should  be  supposed  altogether  a  romance, 
this  sentiment,  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  Eastern 
princes,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  notion  of 
ancient  times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxie^  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly 
pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  historians. 
Thucydides ""  represents  the  league  which  was  formed 
against  Athens,  and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesi* 
an  war,  as  entirely  owing  to  this  principle.  And  after 
the  decline  of  Athens,  when  the  Thebans  and  Lace* 
demonians  disputed  for  sovereignty,  we  find  that  the 
Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other  republics)  always 
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threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale,  and  endear 
voured  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  supported 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra;  after  which  they  immedi- 
ately went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  generosity,  as 
they  pretended,  but  in  reality  from  their  jealousy  of 
the  conquerors.  * 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes's  oration  for  the 
Megalopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on 
this  principle  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Ve- 
netian or  English  speculatist.  And  upon  the  first  rise 
of  the  Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediately  dis- 
covered the  danger,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  at  last  assembled  that  confederacy  under 
the  banners  of  Athens  which  fought  the  great  and  de- 
cisive battle  of  Chaeronea* 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  histori- 
ans as  Wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics ;  and 
each  state  seems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour 
of  leading  the  rest,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of 
authority  and  dominion.  If  we  consider,  indeed,  the 
small  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic,  com- 
pared to  the  whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming 
sieges  in  those  times,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery 
and  discipline  of  every  freeman  among  that  noble  peo- 
ple ;  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  balance  of  power  was, 
of  itself,  sufficiently  secured  in  Greece,  and  needed  not 
to  have  been  guarded  with  that  caution  which  may  be 
requisite  in  other  ages.  But  whether  we  ascribe  the 
shifting  of  sides  in  all  the  Grecian  republics  to  jea- 
lous emulation  or  cautious politicsy  the  effects  were  alike, 
and  every  prevailing  power  was  sure  to  meet  with  a 
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confederacy  against  it,  and  that  often  composed  of  its 
former  friends  and  allies. 

The  same  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 
produced  the  Ostracism  of  Athens,  and  Petalism  of 
Syracuse,  and  expelled  every  citizen  whose  &me  or 
power  overtopped  the  rest;  the  same  principle,  I  say, 
naturally  discovered  itself  in  foreign  politics,  and  soon 
raised  enemies  to  the  leading  state,  however  moderate 
in  the  exercise  of  its  authority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a 
petty  prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics ;  and 
therefore,  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  safety  more 
than  from  emulation,  to  interest  himself  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  to  support  the  weaker  side  in  every  contest. 
This  was  the  advice  given  by  Alcibiades  to  Tissapher- 
nes,  ^  and  it  prolonged,  near  a  century,  the  date  of  the 
Persian  empire ;  till  the  neglect  of  it  for  a  moment, 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  aspiring  genius  of  Phi- 
lip, brought  that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground, 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  there  are  few  instances  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  showed  great  jealousy 
of  the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  true 
politics  and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for 
several  ages  the  partition  made  after  the  death  of  that 
&mous  conqueror.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  An- 
tigonus '  threatened  them  anew  with  a  universal  mo- 
narchy: but  their  combination,  and  their  victory  at 
Ipsus,  saved  them.  And  in  subsequent  times,  we  find, 
that,  as  the  Eastern  princes  considered  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  as  the  only  real  military  force  with  whom 
they  had  any  intercourse,  they  kept  always  a  watchful 

">  Thucyd.  lib.  vilL  »  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ix. 
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eye  over,  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemies,  in 
particular,  supported  first  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans, 
and  then  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other 
view  than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchs.  For  this  is  the  account  which  Polybins  gives 
of  the  Egyptain  politics.  ^ 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancients 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  balance  qfpcwery  seems 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Roman  history  more  than  the 
Grecian ;  and  as  the  transactions  of  the  former  are  ge- 
nerally more  familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all 
our  conclusions.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  ^Romans 
never  met  with  any  such  general  combination  or  con- 
federacy against  them,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  from  their  rapid  conquests  and  declared  ambi- 
tion, but  were  allowed  peaceably  to  subdue  their  neigh- 
bours, one  after  another,  till  they  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention 
the  fabulous  history  of  the^*  Italic  wars,  there  was, 

^  lib.  ii.  cap.  51. 

4  8  Ther^  haye  strong  suipidoDfl  of  late  arisen  amongst  critics,  and^ 
in  my  opinion,  not  without  reason,  concerning  the  first  ages  of  the  iZo- 
num  history,  as  if  they  were  almost  entirely  fabulous,  till  after  the  sack- 
ing of  the  city  by  the  GavZf,  and  were  even  doubtAil  for  some  time  af- 
terwards, till  the  Greeks  began  to  give  attention  to  Roman  afiiis,  and 
commit  them  to  writing.  This  scepticism  seems  to  me,  however,  scarce- 
ly defensible  in  its  full  extent,  with  regard  to  the  domestic  history  of 
Borne,  which  has  some  air  of  truth  and  probability,  and  could  scarce  be 
the  invention  of  an  historian  who  had  so  little  morals  or  judgment  as  to 
indulge  himself  in  fiction  and  romance;  The  revolutions  seem  so  well 
proportioned  to  their  causes,  the  progress  of  their  factions  is  so  ood- 
foimable  to  poUtical  experience,  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  age 
are  so  uniform  and  natural,  that  scarce  any  real  history  affords  more  just 
reflection  and  improvement.  Is  not  Machiavers  comment  on  livy  (a 
work  surely  of  great  judgment  and  genius)  founded  entirely  on  this  pe- 
riod, which  is  represented  as  fabulous?  I  would  willingly,  therefore,  in 
my  private  sentiments,  divide  the  matter  vrith  these  critics,  and  allow> 
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upon  Hannibal's  invasion  of  the  Roman  state,  a  re- 
markable crisis,  which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  at- 
tention of  all  civilized  nations*     It  appeared  afterwards 

.  (nor  was  it  difficult  to  be  observed  at  the  time) '  that 
this  was  a  contest  for  universal  empire ;  yet  no  prince 
or  state  seems  to  have  been  in  the  least  alarmed  about 
the  event  or  issue  df  the  quarrel.  Philip  of  Macedon 
remained  neuter,  till  he  saw  the  victories  of  Hannibal ; 
and  then  most  imprudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
conqueror,  upon  terms  still  more  imprudent.  He  sti- 
pulated, that  he  was  to  assist  the  Carthaginian  state 
in  their  conquest  of  Italy ;  after  which  they  engaged  to 
send  over  forces  into  Greece,  to  assist  him  in  subduing 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  * 

The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  cele- 
brated by  ancient  historians  for  their  wisdom  and  sound 

'  policy ;  yet  both  of  them  assisted  the  Romans  in  their 
wars  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  And  what  may 
be  esteemed  still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was 
not  generally  known  in  those  ages,  no  ancient  author 
has  remarked  the  imprudence  of  these  measures,  nor 

tiiat  the  battles  and  victories  and  triumphs  of  those  ages  had  been  ei- 
tremdy  falsified  by  ikmily  memoiis,  as  Cicero  says  tliey  were.  But  aa, 
in  the  accounts  of  domes^c  factions,  there  were  two  opposite  relations 
transmitted  to  posterity,  this  both  served  as  a  check  upon  fiction,  and 
enabled  latter  historians  to  gather  some  truth  from  comparison  and  rea- 
soning. Half  of  the  slaughter  which  Livy  commits  on  the  .^qui  and 
the  Volsci  would  depopulate  France  and  Oermany;  and  that  historian, 
though  perhaps  he  may  be  Justly  charged  as  superfidal,  is  at  last  shocks 
ed  himself  with  the  incredulity  of  his  narration.  The  same  love  of  ex- 
aggeration seems  to  haye  magnified  the  numbera  of  the  Bomaas  in  their 
anniea  andonuiu.— EnmoNs  V,  O. 

'  It  was  obserred  by  some^  as  appears  by  the  speedi  of  Agesilans  of 
Naupactnm,  in  the  general  congress  of  Greece.  See  Polyb.  lib.  ▼.  ci^* 
101 
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has  even  blamed  that  absurd  treaty  above  melitioned» 
made  by  Philip  with  the  Carthaginians.  Princes  and 
statesmen,  in  all  ages,  may,  before  hand,  be  blinded  in 
their  reasonings  with  regard  to  events :  But  it  is  some- 
what extraordinary  that  historians,  afterwards  should 
not  form  a  sounder  judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  Attalus,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their  pri- 
vate passions,  were  all  of  them  the  instruments  of  the  Ro- 
man greatness,  and  never  seem  to  have  suspected,  that 
they  were  forging  their  own  chains,  while  they  advanc- 
ed the  conquests  of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty  and  a- 
greement  between  Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians, 
so  much  required  by  mutual  interest,  barred  the  Ro- 
mans from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  ajid  preserved  li- 
berty to  mankuid. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  history, 
who  seems  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is  * 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome, 
he  sent  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war 
of  the  auxiliaries ;  ^  Esteeming  it  requisite, '  says  Poly- 
bins,  *  ^  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily, 
and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  that  Carthage 
should  be  safe;  lest  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power 
should  be  able,  without  contrast  or  opposition,  to  exe- 
cute every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence :  For  that  is 
never,  on  any  account,  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  ought  such 
•a  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapa- 
citate the  neighbouring  states  from  defending  their 
rights  against  it. '  Here  is  the  aim  of  modern  politics 
pointed  out  in  express  terms. 

In  short,  the  maxim  of  preserving  the  balance  of 


'  Lib.  i.  cap.  83. 
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power  is  founded  so  much  on  common  sense  and  obr 
vious  reasoning,  tliat  it  is  impossible  it  could  altoffether 
have  escaped  antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  parti- 
culars, so  many  marks  of  deep  penetration  and  discern- 
ment. If  it  was  not  so  generally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged as  at  present,  it  had  at  least  an  influence  on  all 
the  wiser  and  more  experienced  princes  and  politicians. 
And  indeed,  even  at  present,  however  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  among  speculative  reasoners,  it  has 
not,  in  practice,  an  authority  much  more  extensive 
among  those  who  govern  the  world* 
.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, established  by  the  northern  conquerors,  in- 
capacitated them,  in  a  great  measure,  for  farther  con- 
quests, and  long  maintained  each  state  in  its  proper 
boundaries.  But  when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia 
were  abolished,  mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the 
danger  of  universal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  so 
many  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  Charles.  But  the  power  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, founded  on  extensive  but  divided  dominions ;  and 
their  riches,  derived  chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  more  likely  to  decay  of  themselves,  from  in- 
ternal defects,  than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  rais- 
ed against  them.  In  less  than  a  century,  the  force  of  that 
violent  and  haughty  race  was  shattered,  their  opulence 
dissipated,  their  splendour  eclipsed.  A  new  power  suc- 
ceeded, more  formidable  to  die  liberties  of  Europe, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  labour- 
ing under  none  of  its  defects,  except  a  share  of  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  with  which  the  house 
of  Austria  was  so  long,  and  still  is,  so  much  infatuated.  *' 


4  5  Europe  has  now,  for  above  a  century,  remained  on  the  defensive 
against  the  greatest  force  that  ever  perhaps  was  formed  by  the  ciTil  or 
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In  the  general  wars  maintained  against  this  ambiti- 
ous power,  Great  Britain  has  stood  foremost,  and  she 
still  maintains  her  station.  Beside  her  advantages  of 
riches  and  situation,  her  people  are  animated  with  such 
a  national  spirit,  and  are  so  fully  sensible  of  the  bless- 
ings of  their  goyemment,  that  we  may  hope  their  vi- 
gour never  will  languish  in  so  necessary  and  so  just  a 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  past, 
their  passionate  ardour  seems  rather  to  require  some 
moderation ;  and  they  have  oftener  erred  from  a  laud- 
able excess  than  from  a  blameable  deficiency. 

In  the^r^^  place,  we  seem  to  have  been  more  pos- 
sessed with  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  of  jealous  emula- 
tion, than  actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modern  po- 
litics. Our  wars  with  France  have  been  begun  with 
justice,  and  even  perhaps  from  necessity,  but  have  al- 
ways been  too  far  pushed,  from  obstinacy  and  passion. 
The  same  peace,  which  was  afterwards  made  at  Rys-* 
wick  in  1697,  was  ofiered  so  early  as  the  year  ninety- 
two;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1712,  might  have 
been  finished  on  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruytenberg 
in  the  year  eight ;  and  we  might  have  given  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1743,  the  same  terms  which  we  were  glad  to 

political  combiiiation  of  mankind.  And  such  is  the  influence  of  the 
maxim  here  treated  of,  that,  though  that  ambitious  nation,  in  the  five 
last  general  wars,  have  been  victorious  in  four,  *  and  unsuccessful  only 
in  one,  f  they  have  not  much  enlarged  their  dominions,  nor  acquired  a 
total  ascendant  over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  there  remains  still  some 
hope  of  maintaimng  the  resistance  so  long,  that  the  natural  revolutioiia 
of  human  affairs,  together  with  unforeseen  events  and  accident^  may 
guard  us  against  universal  monarchy,  and  preserve  the  world  firam  to 
great  an  evil, — EnrrioNs  F,  G,  H,  N. 


•  Those  eonduded  by  the  peace  of  the  Pjrraciees,  Mimeguen,  Rys- 

wick,  and  Aiz-la-Chiq>elle. 
t  That  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
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accept  of  at  Aix-larChapelle  in  the  year  forty-eight 
Here  then  we  see,  that  above  half  of  our  wars  with 
France^  and  all  our  public  debts,  are  owing  more  to  our 
own  imprudent  vehemence,  than  to  tlie  ambition  of  our 
neighbours. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  so  declared  in  our  oppo- 
sition to  French  power,  and  so  alert  in  defence  of  our 
allies,  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon 
their  own ;  and  expecting  to  carry  on  war  at  our  ex- 
pense, refuse  all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation. 
Habent  subjectos^  tanquam  suos ;  vileSj  tU  alienos.  All 
the  world  knows,  that  the  factious  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  Parliament, 
with  the  professed  humour  of  the  nation,  made  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  inflexible  in  her  terms,  and  prevent- 
ed that  agreement  with  Prussia,  which  would  immedi- 
ately have  restored  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  such  true  combatants,  that, 
when  once  engaged,  we  lose  all  concern  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  and  consider  only  how  we  may  best 
annoy  the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  revenues  at  so 
deep  a  rate  in  wars  where  we  were  only  accessaries^ 
was  surely  the  most  fatal  delusion  that  a  nation,  which 
had  any  pretension  to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever 
yet  been  guilty  of.  That  remedy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a 
remedy,  and  not  rather  a  poison,  ought,  in  all  reason, 
to  be  reserved  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  no  evil,  but 
the  greatest  and  most  urgent,  should  ever  induce  us  to 
embrace  so  dangerous  an  expedient. 

These  excesses,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are 
prejudicial,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  still 
more  prejudicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  usual, 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  rendering  us  totally  careless 
and  supine  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Europe.     The 
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Athenians,  from  the  most  bustling,  intriguing,  Warlike, 
people  of  Greece,  finding  their  error  in  thrusting  them- 
selves into  every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  fo* 
reign  affairs ;  and  in  no  contest  ever  took  part  on  ei- 
ther side,  except  by  their  flatteries  and  complaisance  to 
the  victor. 

Enormous  monarchies  ^  are  probably  destructive  to 
human  nature  in  their  progress,  in  their  continuance,  ° 
and  even  in  their  downfal,  which  never  can  be  very  dis- 
tant from  their  establishment.     The  military  genius 
which  aggrandized  the  monarchy,'  soon  leaves  the  court, 
the  capital,  and  the  centre  of  such  a  government,  while 
the  wars  are  carried  on  at  a  great  distance,  and  inter- 
est so  small  a  part  of  the  state.     The  ancient  nobility, 
whose  affections  attach  them  to  their  sovereign,  live  all 
at  court,  and  never  will  accept  of  military  employments, 
which  would  carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  fron-* 
tiers,  where  they  are  distant  both  from  their  pleasures 
and  their  fortune.     The  arms  of  the  state  must  there- 
fore be  intrusted  to  mercenary  strangers,  without  zeal, 
without  attachment,  without  honour,  ready  on  every  oc- 
casion to  turn  them  against  the  prince,  and  join  each 
desperate  malcontent  who  offers  pay  and  plunder.  This 
is  the  necessary  progress  of  human  afiEairs.     Thus  hu- 
man nature  checks  itself  in  its  airy  elevation;  thus  am- 
bition blindly  labours  for  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
queror, of  his  family,  and  of  every  thing  near  and  dear 
to  him.     The  Bourbons,  trusting  to  the  support  of 
their  brave,  faithful,  and  affectionate  nobility,  would 
push  their  advantage  without  reserve  or  limitation. 

4  4  Such  as  Europe  is  at  present  threatened  with. — Editions- F,  G,  H. 

**  If  the  Roman  empire  was  of  advantage,  it  could  onlj  proceed  from 
fhis,  that  mankind  were  generaally  in  a  very  disorderlyi  uncivilized  coq.-* 
dition  before  its  establishment. 
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These,  while  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war ;  but  never  would  sub- 
mit to  languish  in  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Lithu- 
ania, forgot  at  court,  and  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of 
every  minion  or  mistress  who  approaches  the  prince. 
The  troops  are  filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars,  Hus- 
sars and  Cossacs,  intermingled,  perhaps,  with  a  few 
soldiers  of  forfune  from  the  better  provinces ;  and  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the 
same  cause,  is  renewed  over  and  over  again,*  till  th^ 
final  dissolution  of  the. monarchy. 
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OF  TAXES* 


There  is  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasoners. 
That  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  the  subject  to 
bear  it^  and  that  each  increase  of  public  burdens  increases 
praportianably  the  industry  of  th-e  people.  This  maxim 
is  of  such  a  nature,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused,  and 
is  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  its  truth  cannot  be 
altogether  denied ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  when  kept 
within  certain  bounds,  to  have  some  foundation  in  rea- 
son and  experience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are 
consumed  by  the  common  people,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence  may  seem  to  be,  either  that  tl\e  poor  must  re- 
trench something  from  their  way  of  Kving,  or  raise 
their  wages,  so  as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall 
entirely  upon  the  rich.  But  there  is  a  third  conse- 
quence which  often  follows  upon  taxes,  namely,  that 
the  poor  increase  their  industry,  perform  more  work, 
and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  demanding  more 
fof  their  labour.  Where  taxes  are  moderate,  are  laid 
on  gradually,  and  affect  not  the  necessaries  of  life,  this 
consequence  naturally  follows ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
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such  diffiealties  often  senre  to  excite  the  industry  of  a 
people,  and  render  them  more  opulent  and  laborious 
than  others,  who  enjoy  the  greatest  advantages;  for 
we  may  observe,  as  a  parallel  instance,  that  the  most 
commercial  nations  have  not  always  possessed  the 
greatest  extent  of  fertile  land,  but,,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  have  laboured  under  many  natural  disadvan- 
tages* Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Ve- 
nice, Holland,  are  strong  examples  to  this  purpose; 
and  in  all  history,  we  find  only  three  instances  of  large 
and  fertile  countries  which  have  possessed  much  trade, 
the  Netherlands,  England,  and  France.  The  two  for- 
mer seem  to  have  been  allured  by  the  advantages  of 
their  maritime  situation,  and  the  necessity  they  lay 
under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order  to  procure 
what  their  own  climate  refiised  them ;  and  as  to  France, 
trade  has  come  late  into  that  kingdom,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  e£^t  of  reflection  and  observation  in  an 
ingenious  and  enterprising  people,  who  remarked  the 
riches  acquired  by  such  of  the  neighbouring  nations  as 
cultivated  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero,  ^  as  possessed  of 
the  greatest  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria^ 
Colchus,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna, 
Miletum,  Coos.  All  these,  except  Alexandria,  were 
either  small  islands,  or  narrow  territories;  and  that 
city  owed  its  trade  entirely  to  the  happiness  of  its 
situation. 

Since,  therefore,  some  natural  necessities  or  disad- 
vantages may  be  thought  favourable  to  industry,  why 
may  not  artificial  burdens  have  the  same  effect  ?     Sir 

*  Epist.  ad  Att  lib.  ».  ep.  11. 
VOL.  III.  B  B 
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William  Temple,  ^  we  may  observe,  ascribes  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Dutch  entirely  to  necessity,  proceed- 
ing from  their  natural  disadvantages;  and  illustrates 
bis  doctrine  by  a  striking,  comparison  with  Ireland, 
^ where,'  says  he^  '  by  the  largeness  wnd  plenty  of 
the  soil,  and  scarcity  of  people,  all  things  necessary  to 
Ufe  are  so  cheap,  that  an  industrious  man,  by  two  days' 
labour,  may  gain  enough  to  feed  him  the  rest  of  the 
^eek;  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  plain  ground  of  the 
laziness  attributed  to  the  people;  for  men  naturally 
prefer  ease  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains  if 
they  can  live  idle;  though  when,  by  necessity,  they 
have  been  inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being 
grown  a  custom  necessary  to  their  health, .  and  to  their 
very  entertainment.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  change  harder, 
from  constant  ease  to  labour,  than  from  constant  la- 
bour to  ease.'  After  which  the  author  proceeds  to 
confirm  his  doctrine,  by  enumerating,  as  above,  the 
places  where  trade  has  most  flourished  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  which  are  commonly  observed  to 
be  such  narrow  confined  territories,  as  beget  a  neces- 
sity for  industry.  *  ^ 


y  Account  of  the  Netherlands,  chap.  6. 

4  ff  It  isalways  observed  in  years  of  scarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme,  that 
the  poor  labour  more,  and  really  live  better,  than  in  years  of  great  plen- 
ty, when  they  indulge  themselves  in  idleness  and  riot  I  have  been 
told,  by  a  considerable  manufacturer,  that  in  the  year  1740,  when  bread 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  very  dear,  his  workmen  not  only  made 
a  shift  to  live,  but  paid  debts  which  they  had  contracted  in  fbrmer  years 
that  were  much  more  favourable  and  abundant.  * 

This  doctrine^  therefore,  vrith  regard  to  taxes,  may  be  admitted  in 
some  degree ;  but  beware  of  the  abuse.  Taxes,  like  necessity,  when 
carried  too  far,  destroy  industry,  by  engendering  despair ;  and  even  be- 


*  To  this  puipos^  see  also  Essay  I.  at  the  end. 
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The  best  taxes  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tions, especially  those  of  luxury,  because  such  taxes 
are  least  felt  by  the  people.  They  seem  in  some  mear 
sure  voluntary,  since  a  man  may  choose  how  far  he 
will  use  the  commodity  which  is  taxed.  They  are  paid 
gradually  and  insensibly ;  they  naturally  produce  so- 
'  briety  and  frugality,  if  judiciously  imposed ;  and  being 
confounded  with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity, 
they  are  scarcely  perceived  by  the  consumers.  Their 
only  disadvantage  is,  thai  they  are  expensive  in  the 
levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied  without  expense, 
but  have  every  other  disadvantage.  Most  states,  how- 
ever, are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them^  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other* 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  tal^es  are  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management, 
into  punishments  on  industry ;  and  also,  by  their  un- 
avoidable inequality,  are  more  grievous,  than  by  the 
real  burden  which  they  impose.  It  is  surprising, 
therefore,  to  see  them  have  place  among  any  civilized 
people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary, 
which  they  commonly  are,  may  be  esteemed  danger- 
ous :  Because  it  is  so  easy  for  the  sovereign  to  add  a 
little  more,  and  a  little  more,  to  the  sum  demanded, 


fore  they  reech  Uds  pitch,  they  niie  the  wages  Of  the  lahourer  and  ma- 
nufacturer,  and  heighten  the  price  of  all  commoditiei*  An  attentiTe 
disinterested  legislature  will  observe  the  point  when  the  emolument 
ceases,  and  the  pr^udice  begins ;  but  as  the  contrary  character  is  much 
more  common,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  taxes  all  over  Europe  are  multiply- 
ing to  such  a  degree  as  will  entirely  crush  all  art  and  industry,  though 
perhaps  their  past  increase,  along  with  other  circumstances,  might  coo- 
tribute  to  the  growth  of  these  advantages. — Enmovs  F,  O^  H|  N. 

bb2 
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that  these  taxes  are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppres- 
sive and  intolerable.  On  the  other  band^  a  duty  upon 
■Gommodities  checks  itself;  and  a  priope  will  soon  find, 
that  an  increase  of  the  impost  is  no  increase  of  his  re^ 
venue.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  for  a  people  to  be 
altogether  ruined  by  such  taxes. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  state,  was  the  alteration 
which  Constantine  introduced  into  the  finances,  by 
substituting  an  universal  poll*tax«  in  lieu  of  almost  all 
the  tithes,  customs,  and  excises,  which  formerly  coia- 
posed  the  revenue  of  the  empite.  The  people^  in  all 
the  provinces,  were  so  grinded  and  oppressed  by  die 
publicans^  that  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge  under  the 
conquering  arms  of  the^  barbarians,  whose  domini(m» 
as  they  had  fewer  necessities  and  less  art,  was  found 
preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny  of  the  Romans* 

It  is  an  opinion,  zealously  promoted  by  some  politi- 
cal writers,  that,  since  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  fall 
ultimately  iqpon  land,  it  were  better  to  lay  them  origi- 
nally there,  and  abolish  every  duly  upon  consumptions. 
But  it  is  denied  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land. 
If  a  duty  be  laid  upon  any  commodity  consumed  by  an 
artisan,  he  has  two  obvious  expedients  for  paying  it : 
he  may  retrench  somewhat  of  his  expense,  or  he  may 
increase  his  labour.  Both  these  resources  are  more 
easy  and  natural  than  that  of  heightening  his  wages. 
We  see,  that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  weaver  either 
consumes  less  or  labours  more,  or  employs  both  these 
expedients  of  frugality  and  industry,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  reach,  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  but  just 
that  he  should  subject  himself  to  the  same  hardships, 
if  they  deserve  the  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
which  gives  him  protection.     By  what  contrivance  can 
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he  raise  the  price  of  his  labour  ?  The  manufacturer 
who  employs  him  will  not  give  him  more :  Neither  can 
he,  because  the  merchant  who  exports  the  cloth  can* 
not  raise  its  price,  being  limited  by  the  price  which  it 
yields  in  foreign  maricets.  Erery  man,  to  be  sure,  is 
desirous  of  pushing  off  from  himself  the  burden  of  any 
tax  which  is  imposed,  and  of  laying  it  upon  others  : 
But  as  every  man  has  the  same  inclination,  and  is  upon 
the  defensive,  no  set  of  men  can  be  supposed  to  pre* 
vail  altogether  in  this  contest  And  why  the  landed 
gentleman  should  be  the  victim  of  the  whole,  and 
should  not  be  able  to  defend  himself,  as  well  as  others 
fire,  I  cannot  readily  imagine.  All  tradesmen,  indeed, 
would  willingly  prey  upon  him,  and  divide  him  among 
them,  if  they  could : .  But  this  inclination  they  always 
have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied ;  and  the  same  me- 
thods by  which  he  guards  against  the  imposition  of 
tradesmen  before  taxes,  will  serve  him  afterwards,  and 
make  them  share  the  burden  with  him.  They  must 
be  very  heavy  taxes,  indeed,  and  very  injudiciously 
levied,  which  the  artisan  will  not,  of  himself,  be  en- 
abled to  pay  by  superior  industry  and  frugality,  with- 
out raising  the  price  of  his  labour* 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  instance  of  what  fre- 
quently happens  in  political  institutions,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
we  should  expect  on  the  first  appearance.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, that  the  Grand  Seignior^  though  absolute 
master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual,  has 
no  authority  to  impose  a  new  tax :  and  every  Ottoman 
prince,  who  has  made  such  an  attempt,  either  has  been 
obUged  to  retract,  or  has  found  the  fatal  effects  of  his 
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perseveranqe.  Ope  would  imagine,  that  this  prejudice 
or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  barrier  in  the 
world  against  oppression  :  yet  it  is  cert^  that  its  ef" 
feet  is  quite  contrary.  The  emperor,  having  no  regular 
Uiethod  of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  allow  all  the 
bashaws  and  governors  ^to  oppress  and  abuse  th^  sub- 
jects; and  these  he  squeezes  after  their  retam  from 
their  government.  Whereas,  if  he  could  impose  a 
new  tax,  like  our  European  princes,*^  his  interest  would 
so  far  be  united  with  thc^t  of  his  people,  that  he  would 
immediately  feel  the  bad  effects  of  these  disorderly  le- 
vies of  money,  and  would  find,  that  a  pound,  raised 
by  a  general  imposition,  would  have  less  pernicious  e& 
fects  than  a  shilling  taken  in  so  uneqqal  and  arbitrary 
9  manner. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  an* 
tiquity,  to  make  provision,  during  peace,  for  the  ne* 
cessities  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treasures  beforehand 
as  the  instruments  either  of  conquest  or  defence ;  with- 
out trusting  to  extraordinary  impositions,  much  less  to 
borrowing  in  times  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Besides 
the  immense  sums  above  mentioned,  '  which  were  a^ 
massed  by  Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other 
successors  of  Alexander ;  we  learn  from  Plato,  *  that 
the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  also  collected  a  great 
treasure ;  and  Arrian  ^  and  Plutarch  ^  take  notice  of 
the  riches  which  Alexander  got  possession  ot  on  the 
conquest  of  Sttsa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  re- 
served, some  of  them,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I 
remember  right,  the  Scripture  also  mentions  the  trea- 
sure of  Hezekiah  and  the  Jewish  princes ;  as  profane 


■  Esaay  V.  •  Aldb.  1.  *>  Lib.  iiL    * 

^  Plut.  io  Tita  Alex.  He  makes  these  treasures  amount  to  80^000  ta- 
lents, or  about  15  millions  Sterling.  Quintus  Curtius  (Ub»  ▼.  cap.  8.) 
fays,  tl^rt  Aleuuder  found  in  Siiaa  above  ^000  talents^ 
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history  does  that  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon.  The  ancient  republics  of  Gaul  had  commonly 
large  sums  in  reserve.  ^  Every  one  knows  the  treasure 
seized  in  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  during  the  dvil  wars: 
and  we  find  afterwards,  that  the  wiser  emperors,  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Severus,  &c.  always  dis- 
covered the  prudent  foresight  of  saving  great  sums  a- 
gainst  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  expedient,  which  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  pubUc  reve- 
nues, and  to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  off  the  in- 
cumbrances contracted  by  their  ancestors :  And  they, 
having  before  then-  eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their 
wise  fiithers,  have  the  same  prudent  reliance  on  their 
posterity ;  who,  at  last,  from  nec^sity  more  than 
choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  a 
new  posterity.  But  not  to  waste  time  in  declaiming  a* 
gainst  a  practice  which  appears  ruinous  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, it  seems  pretty- apparent,  that  the  ancient 
maxims  are,  in  this  respect,  more  prudent  than  the 
modem;  even  though  the  latter  had  been  confined 
within  some  reasonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any 
instance,  been  attended  with  such  frugality,  in  time  of 
peace,  as  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an  expen- 
sive war.  For  why  should  the  case  be  so  different  be- 
tween the  public  and  an  individual,  as  to  make  us  esta^ 
bUsh  difierent  maxims  of  conduct  for  each  ?  If  the 
funds  of  the  former  be  greater,  its  necessary  expenses 
are  proportionably  larger;  if  its  resources  be  more  nu- 
merous, they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as  its  frame  should 
be  calculated  for  a  much  longer  duration  than  the  date 
of  a  single  life,  or  even  of  a  fiimily,  it  should  embrace 


^  Stnbo,  lib.  iv. 
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maxinn,  lai^e,  duraUet  and  generous^  agreeably  to 
the  supposed  extent  of.  its  existence.  To  trust  to 
chances  and  temporary  expedients,  js,  indeed,  what 
the  necessity  of  human  afiairs  firequexitly^  readers  una^ 
voidable ;  but  whoev^  voluntarily  depend  on  such  re« 
sourcesy  have  not  necessity,  but  their  own  foUy  to  ac- 
cuse for  their  misfortunes,  when  any  such  befall  them. 

If  the  abuses  of  treasures  be  dangerous,  either  by 
engaging  the  state  in  rash  enterprises,  or  making  it 
neglect  military  discipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ; 
the  abuses  of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevi- 
table ;  poverty,  impotence,  and  subjection  .to  fbreign 
powers. 

According  to  modem  polic}^,  war  is  attended  with 
evety  destructive  circumstance ;  loss  of  men,  increase 
of  taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  dissipation  of  money, 
devastation  by  sea  and  land.  According  to  ancient 
maxims,  the  opening  of  the  public  treasure,  as  it  pro- 
duced an  uncommon  affluence  of  gold  and  silver,  ^serv- 
ed as  a  temporary  encouragement  to  industrff  ^d  »• 
toned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of 
war. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an 
expedient,  as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  figure  dur- 
ing his  administration,  without  overburdening  the  peo- 
ple with  taxes,  or  exciting  any  immediate  clamours  a- 
gainst  himself.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  contract- 
ing debt,  will  almost  infallibly  be  abused  in  every  go- 
vernment It  would  scarcely  be  ^lore  imprudent  to 
give  a  prodigal  son  a  credit  in  every  banker's  shop  in 
London,  than  to  empower  a  statesman  to  draw  bills, 
in  this  manner,  upon  posterity.  7^ 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  iiew  paradox,  that 
public  incumbrances  are,  of  thep^^lves,  advantageous. 
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independent  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  them ;  and 
that  any  state,  even  though  it  were  not  pressed  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  could  not  possibly  have  embraced  a 
wiser  expedient  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches, 
than  to  create  funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  li- 
mitation ?  Reasonings,  such  as  these,  might  naturally 
have  passed  for  trials  of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like 
the  paneg}nrics  on  folly  and  fever,  on  Busiris  and  Nero» 
had  we  not  seen  such  absurd  maxims  patronized  by 
great  ministers,  and  by  a  whole  party  among  us.^ 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  public  debts^ 
both  in  our  domestic  management,  by  their  influence 
on  commerce  and  industry ;  and  in  our  foreign  trans-r 
actions,  by  their  effect  on  wars  and  negociations.  *'' 

4  0  Immediately  after  this,  in  the  EomoKs  F,  6,  H,  N,  there  foUov- 
ed< — *  And  these  puzzling  arguments  (for  they  deserve  not  the  name  of 
specious),  though  they  could  not  be  the  foundation  of  Lord  Orford's 
conduct,  for  he  had  more  sense,  served  at  least  to  keep  his  partisans  ixf. 
countenance,  and  perplex  the  understanding  of  the  nation.  * 

4  7  In  Eninoy  s  F,  G,  H,  N»  there  followed-^'  Tliere  is  a  word,  which 
is  here  in  the  mouth  of  every  body,  and  which  I  find  has  also  got  abroad, 
and  is  much  employed  by  foreign  writers,  *  in  imitation  of  the  English  ; 
and  that  is  Circulation.  This  word  serves  as  an  account  of  every  thing  ; 
and  though  I  confess  that  I  have  sought  for  its  meaning  in  the  present 
fiulject,  ever  since  I  was  a  school-boy,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  tQ 
discover  it.  What  possible  advantage  is  there  which  the  nation  can  reap 
by  the  easy  transference  of 'stock  from  hand  to  hand  ?  Or  is  there  any 
parallel  to  be  drawn  from  the  circulation  of  other  commodities  to  that  of 
Chequer  notes  and  India  bonds?  Where  a  manufacturer  hasaquic^ 
^^e  of  bis  goods  to  the  merchant,  the  merchant  to  the  shopkeeper,  the 
shopkeeper  to  his  customers,  this  enlivens  industry,  and  gives  new  en- 
couragement to  the  first  dealer,  or  the  manufacturer  and  all  his  trades- 
men, and  makes  them  produce  more  and  better  commodities  of  the  same 
species.  A  stagnation  is  here  pernicious,  wherever  it  happens,  because 
it  operates  backwards,  and  stops  or  benumbs  the  industrious  hand  in  it^ 
production  of  what  is  useful  to  human  life.     Bpt  what  production  we 


^  Melon,  du  Tut,  Law,  in  the  PampUets  published  in  Fjmncep 
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Public  secuHties  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  mo- 
ney, and  pass  as  readily  at  the  current  priqe  as  gold  or 
silver.  Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  it^ 
self,  how  expensive  however,  there  are  never  wanting 
hands  enow  to  embrace  it;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has 
sums  in  the  public  stocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the 
most  extensive  trade  $  since  he  is  possessed  of  funds 
which  will  answer  the  most  sudden  demand  that  can 
be  made  upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  necessary 
to  keep  by  him  any  considerable  cash.  Bank- stock,  or 
India  bonds,  especially  the  latter,  serve  all  the  same 
purposes ;  because  he  can  dispose  of  them,  or  pledge 
them  to  a  banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  idle,  even  when  in  his  scrutoire, 
but  bring  him  in  a  .constant  revenue.  In  short  our  na- 
tional debts  fiumish  merchants  with  a  species  of  money 
that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  pro- 
duces sure  gain,  besides  the  profit^  of  their  commerce. 
This  must  enable  them  tp  trade  upon  less  profit*  The 
small  profit  of  the  merchant  renders  the  commodity 
cheaper,  causes  a  greater  consumption,  quickens  the 
labour  of  the  common  people,  and  helps  to  spread  arts 
and  industry  throughout  the  whole  society. 

There  are  also,  we  may  observe,  in  England  and  in 
all  states  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts, 

owe  to  Ckange^-^ley,  or  eren  what  consumption,  except  that  of  coffee,  and 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  I  have  not  yet  learned ;  nor  can  one  foresee  the  ]o« 
or  decay  of  any  one  beneficial  commerce  or  commodity,  though  that 
places  and  all  its  inhabitants,  were  for  ever  buried  in  the  ocean. 

But  though  this  term,  circulation,  has  never  been  explained  by  thos^ 
who  insist  90  much  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  there  seems, 
however,  to  be  some  benefit  of  a  similar  kind  arising  from  our  encum- 
brances :  As  indeed,  what  human  evil  is  there,  which  is  not  attended 
wfth  some  advantage?  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  that  we  may 
estimate  the  weight  we  ought  to  allow  it* 
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ft  set  of  men,  who  are  half  merchftnts,  half  stockhold- 
ers, and  may  be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small 
profits ;  because  commerce  is  not  dieir  principal  or  sole 
support,  and  their  revenues  in  the  funds  are  a  sore  re- 
source for  themselves  and  their  families.     Were  there 
no  funds,  great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for 
realizing  or  securing  any  part  of  their  profit,  but  by 
making  purchases  of  land ;  and  land  has  many  disad- 
vantages in  comparison  of  funds.     Requiring  more 
care  and  inspection,  it  divides  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  merchant:  l^on  any  tempting  ofier  or  extras 
Ordinary  accident  in  trade,  it  is  not  so  easily  converted 
into  money;  and  as  it  attracts  too  much,  both  by  the 
many  natural  pleasures  it  affords,  and  the  authority  it 
gives,  it  soon  converts  the  citizen  into  the  country 
gentleman.     More  men,  therefore,   with  large  stocks 
and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  continue 
in  trade,  where  there  are  public  <iebts;  and  this,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  of  some  advantage  to  commerce,  by. 
diminishing  its  profits,  promoting  circulation,  and  en« 
couraging  industry.  *• 

*  But,  in  opposition  to  these  two  favourable  circum-- 
stances,  perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh 
the  many  disadvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts 
in  the  whole  interior  economy  of  the  state :  Yon  will 
find  no  comparison  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which 
result  From  them. 


4  8  In  Editions  F,  G,  H,  there  is  the  following  note.  *  On  lliis  head 
I  shall  obaeire,  without  interrupting  the  thread  of  the  axgument^  that 
the  multiplicity  of  our  public  debts  serves  rather  to  sink  the  interest, 
and  that  the  more  the  government  borrows,  the  cheaper  may  Aey  ex* 
pect  to  borrow,  contrary  to  past  experience,  and  contrary  to  common 
opinion.  The  profits  of  trade  have  an  influence  on  interest '  See  Dia- 
COUBflX  IV.  ^ 
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Firsts  It  is  certain  that  national  debts  cause  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the 
great  sums  levied  ill  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest, 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  abov^ 
mentioned,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capi- 
tal above  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  question  is| 
Whether,  in  our  case,  it  be  for  thie  public  interest  that 
tK>  many  privileges  should  be  conferred  on  London; 
which  has  already  arrived  at  such  an  enormous  size^ 
and  seems  still  increasing  ?  Some  men  are  apprehen* 
sive  of  the  consequences.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
forbear  thinking,  that,  though  the  head  is  undoubtedly 
too  large  for  the  body,  yet  that  great  city  is  so  hsp^ 
pily  situated,  that  its  excessive  bulk  causes  less  incon- 
venience than  even  a  smaller  capital  to  a  greater  king- 
dom. There  is  more  difference  between  the  prices  of 
all  provisions  in  Paris  and  Languedoc,  than  between 
those  in  London  and  Yorkshire.  The  immense  great*- 
ness,  indeed,  of  London,  under  a  government  which 
admits  not  of  discretionary  power,  renders  the  people 
factious,  mutinous,  seditious,  and  even  perhaps  rebel- 
lious. But  to  this  evil  the  national  debts  themselves 
tend  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  first  visible  eruption, 
or  even  immediate  danger  of  public  disorders,  must 
alarm  all  the  stockholders,  whose  property  is  the  most 
{N-ecarious  of  any;  and  will  make  them  fly  to  the  sup- 
port of  government,  whether  menaced  by  Jacobitish 
violence,  or  democratical  frenzy. 

Secondly^  Public  stocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-cre^ 
dit,  have  all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  species 
of  money.  They  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the  most 
considerable  commerce  of  the  state,  reduce  them  to 
common  circulation,  and  by  that  means  render  all  pn>- 
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visions  and  labour  dearer  than  otherwise  they  would 
be.^' 

Thirdly,  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  in- 
terests of  these  debts  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the 
price  of  labour,  or  to  be  an  oppression  on  the  poorer 
sort 

Fourthly,  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  share  of  our 
national  funds,  they  render  the  public  in  a  manner 
tributary  to  them,  and  may  in  time  occasion  the  trans- 
port of  our  people  and  our  mdustry. 

Fifthly,  The  greater  part  of  the  public  stock  being 
always  in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their 
revenue,  our  funds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  an  useless  and  inactive  life. 

But  though  the  injury  that  arises  to  commerce  and 
industry  from  our  public  funds  will  appear,  upon  ba- 
lancing the  whole,  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  trivial  in 
comparison  of  the  prejudice  that  results  to  a  state  con- 
sidered as  a  body  politic,  which  must  support  itself  in 
the  society  of  nations,  and  have  various  transactions 
with  other  states  in  wars  and  negociations.  The  ill 
there  is  pure  and  unmixed,  without  any  favourable  cir- 
cumstance to  atone  for  it;  and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  na- 
ture the  highest  and  most  important. 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 

4  0  We  may  also  remark,  t|iat  this  increase  of  prices,  derived  from 
paper-credit,  has  a  more  durable  and  a  more  dangerous  influence  than 
when  it  arises  from  a  great  increase  of  gold  and  silver :  Where  an  acci- 
dental overflow  of  money  raises  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities^ 
the  evil  remedies  itself  in  a  little  time.  Hie  mosey  soon  flows  out  into 
all  the  neighbouring  nations :  Hie  prices  faU  to  a  level :  and  industry 
may  be  continued  as  before ;  a  relief  which  cannot  be  eipected  where 
the  circulating  specie  consists  chiefly  of  paper,  and  has  no  intrinuc 
lue.— Enmov  N. 
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weaker  on  account  of  its  debts,  since  they  afe  mostly 
due  among  ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to 
one  as  they  take  from  another.  It  is  like  transferring 
money  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  which  leaves 
the  person  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before. 
Such  loose  reasoning  and  specious  comparisons  will 
always  pass  where  we  judge  not  upon  principles.  I 
ask.  Is  it  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overbur- 
den a  nation  with  taxes,  even  where  the  sovereign  re- 
sides among  them  ?  The  very  doubt  seems  extrava- 
gant, since  it  is  requisite,  in  every  community,  that 
there  be  a  certain  proportion  observed  between  the  la- 
borious and  the  idle  part  of  it  But  if  all  our  present 
taxes  be  mortgaged,  must .  we  not  invent  new  ones  ? 
And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length  that  is 
ruinous  and  destructive  ? 

-  In  every  nation  there  are  always  some  methods  of 
levying  money  more  easy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the 
way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they 
make  use  of.  In  Great  Britain,  the  excises  upon  malt 
and  beer  afford  a  large  revenue,  because  the  opera- 
tions of  malting  and  brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  im- 
possible to  be  concealed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these 
commodities  are  not  so  absolutely  necessary  to  life  as 
that  the  raising  of  their  price  would  very  much  affect 
the  poorer  sort  These  taxes  being  all  mortgaged, 
what  difficulty  to  find  new  ones !  what  vexation  and 
ruin  of  the  poor  ! 

Duties  upon  consumptions  are  more  equal  and  easy 
than  those  upon  possessions.  What  a  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  former  are  all  exhausted,  and  that  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying 
taxes! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  stewards  to 
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the  public,  mutt  not  necesttty  force  them  to  practise 
ftll  die  arts  of  oppression  used  by  stewards,  where  the 
absence  or  negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them 
secure  against  inquiry  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  no  bounds  oug^t 
erer  to  be  set  to  national  debts,  and  that  die  public 
would  be  no  weaker  were  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  pound,  land*tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  present 
customs  and  excises.  There  is  something,  therefore, 
in  the  case,  beside  the  mere  transferring  of  property 
from  the  one  hand  .to  another.  In  five  hundred  years, 
the  posterity  of  those  now  in  the  coaches,  and  of  those 
upon  the  boxes,  will  probably  have  changed  places, 
without  affccting  die  public  by  diese  revolutions. 

Suppose  die  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  con- 
dition to  which  it  is  hastening  with  such  amazing  rapi* 
dity ;  suppose  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen shillings  in  the  pound,  for  it  can  never  bear  the 
whole  twenty ;  suppose  all  the  excises  and  customs  to 
be  screwed  up  to  the  utmost  which  the  nation  can 
bear,  without  entirely  losing  its  commerce  and  indus- 
try ;  and  suppose  that  all  those  funds  are  mortgaged  to 
perpetuity,  and  that  the  invention  and  wit  of  all  our 
projectors  can  find  no  new  imposition  which  may 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  loan ;  and  let  us  con- 
sider the  necessary  ccmsequences  of  this  situation* 
Though  the  imperfect  state  of  our  political  knowledge^ 
and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men,  make  it  difficult  to 
foretel  the  effects  which  will  result  from  any  untried 
measure,  die  seeds  of  ruin  are  here  scattered  with  such 
profusion  as  not  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless 
observer. 

In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons 
wlio  possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  eflSscts 
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of  their  industry,  are  the  stockholders,  who  draw  al*' 
most  all  the  rent  of  the  land  and  houses,  besides  the 
produce  of  all  the  ciiistoms  and  excises.  These  are 
men  who  have  no  connexions  with  the  state,  who  can 
enjoy  their  revenue  in  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which 
they  choose  to  reside,  who  will  naturally  bury  them- 
selves in  the  capital,  or  in  great  cities,  and  who  will 
sink  into  the  lethargy  of  a  stupid  and  pampered  lux- 
ury, without  spirit,  ambition,  or  enjoyment*  Adieu  to 
all  ideas  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  family.  The  stocks 
can  be  transferred  in  an  instant;  and,  being  in  such  a 
fluctuating  state,  will  seldom  be  transmitted  during 
three  generations  from  father  to  son.  Or  were  they 
to  remain  ever  so  long  in  one  family,  they  convey  no 
hereditary  authority  or  credit  to  the  possessor;  and 
by  this  means  the  several  ranks  of  men,  which  form  a 
kind  of  independent  magistracy  in  a  state,  instituted 
by  the  hand  of  nature^  are  entirely  lost ;  and  every 
man  in  authority  derives  his  influence  from  the  com- 
mission alone  of  the  sovereign.  No  expedient  remains 
for  preventing  or  suppressing  insurrections  but  mer» 
cenary  armies:  No  expedient  at  all  remains  for  re^ 
sisting  tyranny :  Elections  are  swayed  by  bribery  and 
corruption  alone :  And  the  middle  power  between  king 
and  people  being  totally  removed,  a  grievous  despo- 
tism must  infallibly  prevail.  The  landholders,  despis- 
ed for  their  poverty,  and  hated  for  their  oppressions, 
will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  opposition  to  it. 

Though  a  resolution  should  be  formed  by  the  legis* 
lature  never  to  impose  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce 
and  discourages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men, 
in  subjects  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  just- 
ly as  never  to  be  mistaken,  or,  amidst  difiiculties  so 
urgent,  never  to  be;^  seduced  from  their  resolution* 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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The  continual  fluctuations  in  commerce  require  conti^^ 
hual  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes,  which  ex- 
poses the  legislature  every  moment  to  the  danger  both 
of  wilful  and  involuntary  error.  And  any  great  blow 
given  to  trade,  whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or  by 
other  accidents,  throws  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment into  confusion. 

But  what  expedient  can  the^ublic  now  employ,  even 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enter- 
prises, and  to  defend  its  own  honour  and  interest,  or 
those  of  its  allies  ?  I  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to 
exert  such  a  prodigious  power  as  it  has  maintained  dur- 
ing our  late  wars ;  where  we  have  so  much  exceeded, 
not  only  our  own  natural  strength,  but  even  that  of  the 
greatest  empires.  This  extravagance  is  the  abuse  com- 
plained of,  as  the  source  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  we 
are  at  present  exposed.  But  since  we  must  still  sup- 
pose great  commerce  and  opulence  to  remain,  even  af- 
ter every  fund  is  mortgaged ;  these  riches  must  be  de- 
fended by  proportional  power ;  and  whence  is  the  public 
to  derive  the  revenue  which  supports  it?  It  must  plainly 
be  from  a  continual  taxatioaof  the  annuitants,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  from  mortgaging  anew,  on  every  ex- 
igency, a  certain  part  of  their  annuities ;  and  thus  mak- 
ing them  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that 
of  the  nation.  But  the  difficulties  attending  this  system 
of  policy  will  easily  appear,  whether  we  suppose  the 
king  to  have  become  absolute  master,  or  to  be  still  con- 
trolled by  national  councils,  in  which  the  annuitants 
themselves  must  necessarily  bear  the  principal  sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  absolute,  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  from  this  situation  of  affeirs,  it  is  so  easy 
for  him  to  increase  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants. 
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which  amount  only  to  the  retaining  of  money  in  his  own 
hands,  that  this  species  of  property  would  soon  lose  all 
its  credit,  and  the  whole  income  of  every  individual  in 
the  state  must  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign ; 
a  degree  of  despotism  which  no  oriental  monarchy  has 
ever  yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  consent  of 
the  annuitants  be  requisite  for  every  taxation,  they  will 
never  be  persuaded  to  contribute  sufficiently  ev^n  to  the 
support  of  government ;  as  the  diminution  of  their  re^ 
venue  must  in  that  case  be  very  sensible,  would  not  be 
disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a  branch  of  excise 
or  customs,  and  would  not  be  shared  by  any  other  or- 
der of  the  state,  who  are  already  supposed  to  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  There  are  instances,  in  some  republics, 
of  a  hundredth  penny,  and  sometimes  of  the  fiftieth, 
being  given  to  the  support  of  the  state ;  but  this  is  al- 
ways an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power,  and  can  never 
become  the  foundation  of  a  constant  national  defence. 
We  have  always  found,  where  a  government  has  mort- 
gaged all  its  revenues,  that  it  necessarily  sinks  into  a 
state  of  languor,  inactivity,  and  impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniences  which  may  reasonably 
be  foreseen  of  this  situation  to  which  Great  Britain  is 
visibly  tending.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  incon- 
veniences, which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which  must- 
result  from  so  monstrous  a  situation  as  that  of  making 
the  public  the  chief  or  sole  proprietor  of  land,  besides 
investing  it  with  every  branch  of  customs  and  excise, 
which  the  fertile  imagination  of  ministers  and  projec- 
tors have  been  able  to  invent. 

I  must  confess  that  there  has  a  strange  supineness, 
from  long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with 
regard  to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  so  ve- 
hemently complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious 

c  c  2 
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doctrines.  We  all  own  that  the  most  sanguine  imar 
gination  cannot  hope,  either  that  this  or  any  future 
ministry  will  be  possessed  of  such  rigid  and  steady  fru« 
gality,  as  to  make  a  considerable  progress  in  the  pay*- 
ment  of  our  debts ;  or  that  the  situation  of  foreign  af- 
fairs will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them  leisure  and 
tranquillity  for  such  an  undertaking.  ^  What  then  is 
to  become  of  us  ?  Were  we  ever  so  good  Christians,  and 
ever  so  resigned  to  Providence ;  this,  methinks,  were  a 
curious  question,  even  considered  as  a  speculative  one, 
and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  form 
some  conjectural  solution  of.  The  events  here  will  de- 
pend little  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,  negociar 
tions,  intrigues  and  factions.  There  seems  to  be  a  na*- 
tural  progress  of  things  which  may  guide  our  reason- 
ing. As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  share 
of  prudence,  when  we  first  began  this  practice  of  mortr 
gaging,  to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of 
ministers,  that  things  would  necessarily  be  carried  to 
the  length  we  see ;  so  now,  that  they  have  at  last  hap- 
pily reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  gu^ss  at  the 
consequences.  It  must,  indeed,  be  one  of  tliese  two 
events ;  either  the  nation  must  destroy  public  credit,  or 
public  credit  wUl  destroy  the  nation.     It  is  impossible 


5  0  In  times  of  peace  and  security,  when  alone  it  is  possible  to  pay 
debt,  the  moneyed  interest  are  averse  to  receive  partial  payments,  which 
they  know  not  how  to  dispose  of  to  advantage ;  and  the  landed  interest 
are  averse  to  continue  the  taies  requisite  for  that  purpose.  Why  there- 
fore should  a  minister  persevere  in  a  measure  so  disagreeable  to  aU  par- 
ties? For  the  sake,  I  suppose,  of  a  posterity  which  he  will  never  see,  or 
of  a  few  reasonable  reflecting  people^  whose  united  interest  perhaps  wiU 
not  be  able  to  secure  him  the  smallest  borough  in  England.  It  is  not 
likely  we  shall  ever  find  any  minister  so  bad  a  politician.  With  regard 
to  these  narrow  destructive  maxims  of  politics,  aU  ministers  are  expeft 
enough.— EomoMs  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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that  they  can  both  subsist,  after  the  manner  they  have 
been  hithertd'inanaged,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
tountries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  was  proposed  by  an  excellent  citizen.  Mr 
Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  but  never  was 
iikely  to  take  effect.  He  asserted  that  there  was  a  fiil^ 
lacy  in  imagining  that  the  public  owed  this  debt;  for 
that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional  share 
of  it,  and  paid)  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  share  of  the 
interest,  beside  the  expense  of  levying  these  taxes. 
Had  we  not  better,  then,  says  he,  make  a  distribution 
of  the  debt  among  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  contribute 
a  sum  suitable  to  his  property,  and  by  that  means  dis- 
charge at  once  all  our  funds  and  public  mortgages  ?  He 
seems  not  to  have  considered  that  the  laborious  poor 
pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  annual 
consumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance,  at  once, 
a  proportional  part  of  the  sum  required.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  property  in  money  and  stock  in  trade  might 
easily  be  concealed  or  disguised ;  and  that  visible  pro- 
perty in  lands  and  houses  would  really  at  last  answer 
for  the  whole;  an  inequality  and  oppression  which 
never  would  be  submitted  to.  But  though  this  project 
18  not  likely  to  take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  impro- 
bable, that  when  the  nation  becomes  heartily  sick  of 
their  debts,  and  is  cruelly  oppressed  by  them,  some 
jdaring  projector  may  arise  with  visionary  schemes  for 
their  discharge.  And  as  public  credit  will  begin,  by 
that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail,  the  least  touch  will  destroy 
it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the  regency ;  and  in 
this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  doctor. '' 

5\  f'Solne  neigfabouiiDg  states  practise  an  easy  expecUeiit,  bj  which 
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.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national 
&ith  will  be  the  necessary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  mis- 
fortunes, and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  vio^ 
tories  and  conquests.  I  must  confess,  when  I  see  princes 
and  states  fighting  and  quarrelling,  amidst  their  debts^ 
funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my 
mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  China  shop. 
How  can  it  be  expected,  that  sovereigns  will  spare  a 
species  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to  themselves 
and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  so  little  compassion 
on  lives  and  properties  that  are  useful  to  both  ?  Let  the 
time  come  (and  surely  it  will  come)  when  the  new  funds, 
created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  subscrib- 
ed to,  and  raise  not  the  money  projected.  Suppose  either 
that  the  cash  of  the  nation  is  exhausted ;  or  that  our 
faith,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  ample,  begins  to  fail 
US.  Suppose  that,  in  this  distress,  the  nation  is  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion ;  a  rebellion  is  suspected  or  brok- 
en out  at  home ;  a  squadron  cannot  be  equipped  for 
want  of  pay,  victuals,  or  repairs ;  or  even  a  foreign  sub- 
sidy cannot  be  advanced.  What  must  a  prince  or  mi- 
nister do  in  such  an  emergence?  The  right  of  self-pre- 
servation is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more 

in  every  community.     And  the  folly  of  our  statesmen 

^■^— ^■^■^■— ^■■™^^^^^^"^— ^■^— i^"^^^^— ^^^■^— — ^^— ^^— ^^-^^^— ^— ^—     I  ■      ^1—.^ 

thej  lighten  their  public  debts.  Hie  Frencb  have  a  custom  (as  the 
Bomaxis  fonnerly  had)  of  augmenting  their  money ;  and  this  the  nattoa 
has  t>een  so  much  familiarized  to^  that  it  hurts  not  public  credit,  though 
it  be  really  cutting  off  at  once,  by  an  edict,  so  much  of  their  debta. 
The  Dutch  diminiRh  the  interest  without  the  consent  of  their  crediton» 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  they  arbitnoily  tax  tiie  ftmds,  aa  well  as 
other  property.  Could  we  practise  either  of  these  methods,  we  need 
never  be  oppressed  by  the  national  debt;  and  it  is  not  imposable  but 
one  of  these,  or  some  other  method,  may,  at  all  adventures,  be  tried  on 
the  augmentation  of  our  encumbrances  and  difficulties.  But  people  in 
tliis  country  are  so  good  reasoners  upon  whatever  regards  their  iittereslB^ 
that  such  a  practice  will  deceive  nobody ;  and  public  credit  will  pro- 
bably tremble  at  once,  by  so  d«ngerous  a  trial. '— EotnoKs  F|  G,  H|  N« 
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must  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  those  who  first 
contracted  debt;  or  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those 
who  trusted,  or  continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  these 
statesmen  have  the  means  of  safety  in  their  hands,  and 
do  not  employ  them.  The  funds,  created  and  mort^ 
gaged,  will  by  that  time  bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue^ 
sufficient  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  nation : 
Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready  for  the 
discharge  of  the  quarterly  interest:  necessity  calls,  fear 
urges,  reason  exhorts,  compassion  alone  exclaims :  The 
money  will  immediately  be  seized  for  the  current  ser- 
vice, under  the  most  solemn  protestations,  perhaps  of 
being  immediately  replaced.  But  no  more  is  requisite. 
The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  buries  thousands  in  its  ruins.  And  this,  I  think, 
may  be  called  the  natural  death  of  public  credit;  for  to 
this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal  body  tp 
its  dissolution  and  destruction. 

.  So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that 
notwithstanding  such  a  violent  shock  to  public  credit, 
as  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occasion, 
it  would  not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  would  again 
revive  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  The  pre- 
sent king  of  France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed 
money  at  a  lower  interest  than  ever  his  grandfather  did; 
and  as  low  as  the  British  Parliament,  comparing  the 
natural  rate  of  interest  in  both  kingdoms.  And  though 
men  are  commonly  more  governed  by  what  they  hav^ 
seen,  than  by  what  they  foresee,  with  whatever  certainty; 
yet  promises,  protestations,  &ir  appearances,  with  the 
allurements  of  present  interest,  have  such  powerful  ii^- 
fluence  as  few  are  able  to  resist.  Mankind  are,  in  all 
ages,  caught  by  the  same  baits :  The  same  tricks  play- 
ed over  and  over  again,  still  trepan  them.   The  heights 
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of  populari^  and  patriotism  are  still  the  beaten  road  to 
power  and  tyranny;  Battery,  to  treachery;  standing  ar^ 
tnies  to  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  glory  of  Ood  to 
the  temporal  interest  of  the  clergy.     The  fear  of  an 
everlasting  destruction  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an 
evil,  is  a  needless  bugbear.    A  prudent  man,  in  reality^ 
would  rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  we 
had  taken  a  spunge  to  our  debts,  than  at  present ;  as 
inuch  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  though  one  could  not 
force  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honest 
bankrupt :  For  the  former,  in  order  to  carry  on  busi* 
hess,  may  find  it  his  interest  to  discharge  his  debts, 
where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  The  latter  has  it  not  in 
his  power.  The  reasoning  of  Tacitus,  *  as  it  is  eternal- 
ly true,  is  very  applicable  to  our  present  case.   Sed  vul* 
gus  ad  magnitudinem  beneficiorum  aderat ;   Sttdiisshmts 
juisque  pecuniis  mercabatur  ^  Apud  sapientes  cassa  habe* 
bantuvy  qtue  neque  dart  neque  accipi,  salva  reptiblica,  po^ 
ieranU     The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  o- 
blige  to  pay.   The  only  check  which  the  creditors  hare 
upon  her,  is  the  interest  of  preserving  credit;  an  inter- 
est which  may  easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great  debt, 
and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even 
supposing  that  credit  irrecoverable.     Not  to  mention, 
ihat  a  present  necessity  often  forces  states  into  mea* 
sures,  which  are,  strictiy  speaking,  against  their  in« 
terest. 

These  two  events  supposed  above,  are  calamitous, 
but  not  the  most  calamitous.  Hiousands  are  thereby 
tocrificed  to  the  safety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not 
without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place, 
and  that  millions  may  be  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  tem« 

•HittUb.iu. 
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pcrdry  tafeiy  of  thousands. '   Our  popular  gorernxAent, 
perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  mi-^ 
nister  to  venture  on  so  desperate  an  expedient  as  that 
of  a  Yoluntary  bankruptcy.     And  though  the  Hoiise  of 
Lords  be  altogether  composed  of  proprietors  of  land, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  chiefly ;  and  consequently 
lieither  of  them  can  be  supposed  to  have  great  proper<^ 
ty  in  the  funds :  Yet  the  connexions  of  the  members 
may  be  so  great  with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render  them 
more  tenacious  of  public  faith  than  prudence,  policy,  or 
even  justice,  strictly  speaking,  requires.    And  perhaps, 
too,  our  foreign  enemies  may  be  so  politic  as  to  dis- 
cover, that  our  safety  lies  in  despair,  and  may  not  there- 
fore show  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  in- 
evitable.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our  grand- 
fathers, our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all  deemed  too  une- 
qual to  be  preserved  without  dur  attention  and  assist- 
ance.    But  our  children,  weary  of  the  struggle,  and 
fettered  with  incumbrances,  may  sit  down  secure,  and 
see  their  neighbours  oppressed  and  conquered ;  till,  at 
last,  they  themselves  and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  And  this  may  properly  enough 
be  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our  public  credit.' 

'  I  hare  heard  it  has  been  computed^  that  all  the  creditora  of  the  pub- 
11c,  natives  and  fordgnersy  amount  onlj  to  17,000.  These  make  a 
figure  at  present  on  their  income ;  but,  in  case  of  a  public  bankruptcy, 
would,  in  an  instant,  become  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  most  wretched 
of  the  people.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  landed  gentry  and  no- 
bility is  much  better  rooted,  and  would  render  the  contention  very  un- 
cq[ua],  if  ever  we  come  to  that  extremity.  One  would  incline  to  aa- 
sign  to  this  event  a  very  near  period,  such  as  half  a  century,  had 
not  our  fathers*  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  fallacious,  by 
the  duration  of  our  public  credit  so  much  beyond  all  reasonable  expec- 
tation. When  the  astrologers  in  France  were  every  year  foretelling  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.,  <  These  fellows,  *  says  he,  <  must  be  right  at  last. ' 
We  shall,  therefore^  be  more  cautious  than  to  assign  any  precise  date; 
and  ibaU  content  ourMlves  with  pointing  out  the  event  in  general. 
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These  seem  to  be  the  events^  which  are  not  very  re- 
mote, and  which  reason  foresees  as  clearly  almost  as  she 
can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  •  An4 
though  the  ancients  maintained,  that  in  order  to  reach 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness 
was  requisite,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  order  to 
deliver  such  prophecies  as  these,  no  more  is  necessary 
than  merely  to  be  in  one's  senses,  free  from  the  influ* 
ence  of  popular  madness  and  delusion* 
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I  SHALL  observe  three  remarkable  customs  in  thre^ 
celebrated  governments ;  and  shall  conclude  from  the 
whole,  that  all  general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to  b^ 
established  with  great  caution ;  and  that  irregular  and 
extraordipary  appearances  are  frequently  discovered  in 
the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  The  for^ 
mer,  perhaps,  we  can  better  account  for  after  they  hap- 
pen, from  springs  and  principles,  of  which  every  one 
has,  within  himself,  or  from  observation,  the  strongest 
assurance  and  conviction :  But  it  is  often  fully  as  im- 
possible for  human  prudence,  beforehand,  to  foresee 
and  foretell  them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  essential  to  every  supreme 
council  or  assembly  which  debates,  that  entire  liberty  of 
speech  should  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that 
all  motions  or  reasonings  should  be  received,  which  can 
any  way  tend  to  illustrate  the  point  under  deliberation.  ' 
One  would  conclude,  with  still  greater  assurance,  that 
after  a  motion  was  made,  which  was  voted  and  approv- 
ed by  that  assembly  in  which  the  legislative  power  is 
lodged,  the  member  who  made  the  motion  must  for  ever 
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be  exempted  from  future  trial  or  inquiry.  But  no  po- 
litical maxim  can,  at  first  sights  appear  more  indisput- 
able, than  that  he  must,  at  least,  be  secured  from  all 
inferior  jurisdiction;  and  that  nothing  )ess  than  the 
same  supreme,  legislative  assembly  in  their  subsequent 
meetings,  could  make  him  accountable  for  those  mo- 
tions and  harangues,  to  which  they  had  before  given 
their  approbation*  But  these  axioms,  however  irrefra- 
gable they  may  appear,  have  all  &iled  in  the  Athenian 
government,  from  causes  and  principles  too,  which  ap- 
pear almost  inevitable. 

By  the  viS'*^  wm^mfiun^  or  indictment  of  iUegalifyy 
(though  it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or 
commentators)  any  man  was  tried  and  punished  in  a 
common  court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which  had 
passed  upon  his  motion,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people^ 
if  that  law  appeared  to  the  court  unjust,  or  prejudicial 
to  the  public.  Thus  Demosthenes,  finding  that  ship* 
money  was  levied  irregularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore 
the  same  burden  as  the  rich  in  equipping  the  galleys^ 
corrected  this  inequality  by  a  very  useful  law,  which 
proportioned  the  expense  to  the  revenue  and  income  of 
each  individual.  He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  assem- 
bly;  he  proved  its  advantages; '  he  convinced  the  peo« 
pie,  the  only  legislature  in  Athens ;  the  law  passed,  and 
was  carried  into  execution :  Yet  was  he  tried  in  a  cri- 
itiinol  court  for  that  law,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  rich, 
who  resented  the  alteration  that  he  had  introduced 
into  the  finances.^  He  was  indeed  acquitted,  npotk 
proving  anew  the  usefulness  of  his  law. 

Ctesiphon  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
particular  honours  should  be  conferred  on  Demosthen^ 

*  His  faanmgue  for  it  is  stUl  extant:  U^i  Su^c^picc^. 
^  Fro  Ctesiphonte. 
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eSy  atf  on  a  citizen  afibi^tionate  and  useful  to  the  com- 
monwealth I  The  people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  vote4 
those  honours :  Yet  was  Ctesiphon  tried  by  the  rc«^ 
fr«c«y«fu»n  It  was  asserted,  among  other  topics,  that 
Demosthenes  was  not  a  good  citizen,  nor  affectionate  to 
the  commonwealth :  And  the  orator  was  called  upon  to 
defend  his  friend,  and  consequently  himself;  which  he 
executed  by  that  sublime  piece  of  eloquence  that  has 
ever  since  been  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  a  law  was  passed  upon 
the  motion  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to  slaves,  and 
enrolling  them  in  the  troops. '  On  account  of  this 
law,  the  orator  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indictment 
above  mentioned,  and  defended  himself,  among  other 
topics,  by  that  stroke  celebrated'  by  Plutarch  and  Lon*- 
ginus.  It  xvas  not  /,  said  he,  that  moved  ^^  this  lawt 
It  vxu  the  necessities  of  war ;  it  was  the  battle  ofChce-^ 
ronea.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  abound  with 
many  instances  of  trials  of  this  nature,  and  prove  clear- 
ly, that  nothing  was  more  commonly  practised. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  such  a  tumultuous 
government  as  we  can  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  collective  body 
of  the  people  voted  in  every  law,  without  any  limitation 
of  property,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  without 
control  from  any  magistracy  or  senate ;  ^  and  conse- 
quently without  regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudences 
The  Athenians  soon  became  sensible  of  the  mischiefs 

'  FlutanrhuB  in  viu  Decern  Ontonim.  Demosthenes  gires  a  diffe- 
rent account  of  this  law.  Contra  Aiistogiton»  orat  II.  He  sayfii  that 
its  purport  was,  to  render  the  axtiMi  irtrifieh  or  to  restore  tlie  privilege 
of  bearing  offices  to  those  who  had  been  declared  incapable.  Perhaps 
these  were  both  clauses  of  the  same  law*    _ 

^  The  senate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a  less  numerous  mot^  chosen  bf 
lot  from  among  the  peoplei  aod  their  authority  was  not  great. 
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attending  this  constitution :  But  being  averse  to  check- 
ing themselves  by  any  rule  or  restriction,  they  resolv- 
ed, at  least,  to  check  their  demagogues  or  counsellors, 
by  the  fear  of  future  punishment  and  inquiry.  They 
accordingly  instituted  this  remarkable  law,  a  law  esteem- 
ed so  essential  to  their  form  of  government,  that  iEschi- 
nes  insists  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  that,  were  it  abolish- 
ed or  neglected,  it  were  impossible  for  the  Democracy 
to  subsist* ' 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liber^ 
from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts,  because  these 
were  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people.  And  they  justly  considered 
themselves  as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage,  where 
they  had  an  authority,  after  they  came  to  the  use  of 
jeason,  not  only  to  retract  and  control  whatever  had 
been  determined,  but  to  punish  any  guardian  for  mea- 
sures which  they  had  embraced  by  his  persuasion. 
The  same  law  had  place  in  Thebes, "  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens, 
on  the  establishment  of  any  law  esteemed  very  useful 
or  popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  re- 
peal. 

Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public 
revenues  to  the  support  of  shows  and  spectacles,  made 
it  criminal  so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this 
law.  "^    Thus  Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to 

1  In  Ctesiphontem.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  step  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  an4  the  thirty,  was  to  annul  the 
ypofn  israpav»^v»  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  xara  Tj/kox.  The  ora- 
tor, in  this  oration,  gires  us  the  words  of  the  law,  establishing  the  ypcipw 
vapafofietff  page  297,  ex  edit*  Aldl.  And  he  accounts  for  it  fnm  th« 
same  principles  we  here  reason  upon. 

^  Flut  in  vita  Pelop.  "  Demost  Olynth.  1,  2. 
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recal  all  the  immtinities  formerly  granted,  bat  to  de- 
prive the  people  for  the  fiiture  of  the  power  of  grant- 
ing  any  more.  "^  Thus  all  bills  of  attainder  ^  were  for- 
bid, or  laws  that  affected  one  Athenian,  without  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  commonwealth.  These  absurd 
clauses,  by  which  the  legislature  vainly  attempted  to 
bind  itself  for  ever,  proceeded  from  an  universal  sense 
in  the  people  of  their  own  levity  and  inconstancy.  ' 
'  II.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  such  as  we  observe  in 
the  German  empire,  is  considered  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury *  as  an  absurdity  in  politics :  But  what  must  we 
say  to  two  equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  same  poUdcai 
machine,  without  any  mutual  check,  control,  or  subor- 
dination, and  yet  preserve  the  greatest  harmony  and 
concord  ?  To  establish  two  distinct  legislatures,  each 
of  which  possesses  full  and  absolute  authority  within 
itself,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  the  other's  assistance, 
in  order  to  give  validity  to  its  acts ;  this  may  appear^ 
beforehand,  altogether  impracticable,  as  long  as  men 
are  actuated  by  the  passions  of  ambition,  emulation, 
and  avarice,  which  have  hitherto  been  their  chief  go- 
verning principles.  And  should  I  assert,  that  the  state 
I  have  in  my  eye  was  divided  into  two  distinct  factions, 
each  of  which  predominated  in  a  distinct  legislature, 
and  yet  prckluced  no  clashing  in  these  independent 
powers,  the  supposition  may  appear  incredible.  And 
if,  to  augment  the  paradox,  I  should  affirm,  that  this 
disjointed,  irregular  government,  was  the  most  active, 
triumphant,  and  illustrious  commonwealth  that  ever 
yet  appeared ;  I  should  certainly  be  told,  that  such  a 
political  chimera  was  as  absurd  as  any  vision  of  priests 


®  Demott.  contra  Lept.  '  Demost  contn  Aristocntem. 

^  Essay  on  Uie  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  Part  a  $  SL 
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or  poets.  But  there  is  no  need  for  searclung  long,  in 
order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  supposi* 
tions :  For  this  was  actually  the  case  with  the  Roman 
republic* 

The  legislative  power  was  there  lodged  in  the  comi- 
tia  centuriata  and  comitia  tributa.  In  the  former,  it  is 
well  known,  the  people  voted  according  to  their  census^ 
so  that  when  the  first  class  was  unanimous,  though  it 
contained  not  perhaps  the  hundredth  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  determined  the  whole;  and,  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  established  a  law.  In  the  lat- 
ter, every  vote  was  equal ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  not  there  requisite,  the  lower  pec^le  entire- 
ly prevailed,  and  gave  law  to  the  whole  state*  In  all 
party-divisions,  at  first  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  afterwards  between  the  nobles  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  interest  of  the  aristocracy  was  predominant  in 
the  first  legislature,  that  of  the  democracy  in  the  se- 
cond :  The  one  could  always  destroy  what  the  other 
had  established :  Nay,  the  one  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen motion,  might  take  the  start  of  the  other,  and 
totally  annihilate  its  rival  by  a  vote,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  constitution,  had  the  full  authority  of  a 
law*  But  no  such  contest  is  observed  in  the  history 
of  Rome :  No  instance  of  a  quarrel  between  these  two 
legislatures,  thoi^h  many  between  the  parties  that 
governed  in  each.  Whence  arose  this  concord,  which 
may  seem  so  extraordinary  ? 

The  legislature  established  in  Rome,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Servius  TuUius,  was  the  comitia  ceniuriaia^ 
which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the 
government  for  some  time  very  aristocratical.  But  the 
people,  having  numbers  and  force  on  their  side,  and 

being  elated  with  frequent  conquests  and  victories  in 

s 
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their  foreign  wars,  always  prevailed  when  pushed  to 
extremity,  and  first  extorted  from  the  senate  the  ma- 
gistracy of  the  tribmies,  and  next  the  legislative  power 
of  the  comitia  tributa.  It  then  behoved  the  nobles  to 
be  more  careful  than  ever  not  to  provoke  the  people. 
For  beside  the  force  which  the  latter  were  always  pos- 
sessed of,  they  had  now  got  possession  of  legal  autho« 
rity,  and  could  instantly  break  in  pieces  any  order  or 
institution  which  directly  opposed  them.  By  intrigue^ 
by  influence,  by  money,  by  combination,  and  by  the* 
respect  paid  to  their  character,  the  nobles  might  often 
prevail,  and  direct  the  whole  machine  of  government: 
But  had  they  openly  set  their  comitia  centuriata  in  op- 
position to  the  tribuUif  they  had  soon  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  that  institution,  together  with  their  consuls, 
praetors,  ediles,  and  all  the  magistrates  elected  by  iU 
But  the  comitia  tributa^  not  having  the  same  reason 
for  respecting  the  centuriatoj  frequently  repealed  laws 
favourable  to  the  aristocracy :  They  limited  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nobles,  protected  the  people  from  oppres- 
sion, and  controlled  the  actions  of  the  senate  and  ma- 
gistracy. The  centuriaia  found  it  convenient  always 
to  submit ;  and  though  equal'  in  authority,  yet  being 
inferior  in  power,  durst  never  directly  give  any  shock 
to  the  other  legislature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws, 
or  establishing  laws  which  it  foresaw  would  soon  be 
repealed  by  it* 

No  instance  is  found  of  any  opposition  or  struggle 
between  these  comitia^  except  one  slight  attempt  of 
this  kind,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  of 
his  Civil  Wars.  Mark  Anthony,  resolving  to  deprive 
Decimus  Brutus  of  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
railed  in  the  Forum,  and  called  one  of  the  comitia,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  other,  which  had 

VOL.  III.  D  D 
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been  ordered  by  the  senate.  But  a£Fairs  were  th^i 
fifdlen  into  such  confiision,  and  the  Roman  constitution 
was  so  near  its  final  dissolutioui  that  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  firom  such  an  expedient  This  contest,  be* 
9ides,  was  founded  more  on  form  than  party.  It  was 
the  senate  who  ordered  the  comitia  tributoy  that  they 
might  obstruct  the  pieeting  of  the  ceniuriatOy  which^ 
by  the  constitution,  or  at  least  forms  of  the  govern* 
inent,  could  alone  dispose  of  proyinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  cewturiatOy  though 
banished  by  the  tributOy  that  is,  by  aplebiscituau  But 
|iis  banishment,  we  may  observe,  never  was  considered 
as  a  legal  deed,  arising  from  the  free  choice  and  incli- 
nation of  the  people,  Jt  was  always  ascribed  to  the 
violence  alone  of  Clodius,  and  to  the  disorders  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  government. 

IJI.  The  third  custom  which  we  purpose  to  remark 
regards  England,  and,  though  it  be  not  so  important  as 
those  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
is  no  less  singular  and  unexpected.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
politics,  which  we  readily  admit  as  undisputed  and 
universal,  that  a  power,  however  great,  when  granted 
by  law  to  an  eminent  magistrate,  is  not  so  dangerous 
to  liberty  as  an  authority,  however  inconsiderable, 
which  he  acquires  from  violence  and  usurpation.  For 
besides  that  the  law  always  limits  every  power  which 
it  bestows,  the  very  receiving  it  as  a  concession  esta- 
blishes the  audiority  whence  it  is  derived,  and  pre- 
serves the  harmpny  of  the  constitution.  By  the  same 
right  that  one  prerogative  is  assumed  without  law,  an- 
other may  also  be  claimed,  and  another,  with  still 
greater  facility ;  while  the  first  usurpations  both  serve 
as  precedents  to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  main^ 
tain  them.    Hence  the  heroism  of  Hampdai's  con^ 
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diicfi,  who  sustained  the  whole  violence  of  royal  pro<-^ 
secutioni  rather  than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings 
not  imposed  by  Parliament;  hence  the  care  of  all 
English  patriots  to  guard  against  the  first  encroach* 
ments  of  the  crown ;  and  hence  alone  the  existence,  at 
this  day,,  of  English  Hberty. 

There  is,  however,  one  occdsion  where  the  Parlia* 
ment  has  departed  from  diis  maxim ;  and  that  is,  in 
the  pressing  of  seamen.  The  exercise  of  an  irreg^u- 
faur  power  is  heie  tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown ;  and 
though  it  has  frequently  been  under  deliberation  how 
that  power  might  be  rendered  legal,  and  granted,  un« 
der  proper  restrictions,  to  the  sovereign,  no  safe  expe^ 
dient  could  ever  be  proposed  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  danger  to  liberty  always  appeared  greater  from 
law  than  from  usurpation.  When  this  power  is  exer-> 
eised  to  no  other  end  than  to  man  the  navy,  men  wil- 
lingly submit  to  it  frx>m  a  sense  of  its  use  and  neces* 
sity ;  and  the  sailors,  who  are  alone  affected  by  it,  find 
nobody  to  support  them  in  claiming  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  law  grants,  without  distinction,  to 
all  English  subjects.  But  were  this  power,  on  any  oc- 
casion, made  an  instrument  of  faction  or  ministerial 
tyranny,  the  opposite  &ction,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of 
their  country,  would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and 
support  the  injured  party;  the  liberty  of  Englishmen 
would  be  asserted ;  juries  would  be  implacable ;  and 
the  tools  of  tyranny,  acting  both  against  law  and  equi- 
ty, would  meet  with  the  severest  vengeance.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  the  Parliament  to  grant  such  an  au- 
thority, they  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  these  two 
inconveniences.  They  would  either  bestow  it  under 
so  many  restrictions  as  would  make  it  lose  its  effect, 
by  cramping  the  authority  of  the  crown;  or  they 

D  D  2 
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would  render  it  so  large  and  comprehensive  as  might 
give  occasion  to  great  abuses,  for  which  we  could,  in 
that  case,  have  no  remedy.  The  very  irregularly. of 
ihe  practice  at  present  prevents  its  abuses,  by  a£Pording 
so  easy  a  remedy  against  them* 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reasoning,  to  exclude  all  pos^ 
sibility  of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which 
might  man  the  navy  without  being  dangerous  to  liber<A 
ty.  I  only  observe,  that  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  that 
liature  has  yet  been  proposed.  Rather  than  adopt 
any  project  hitherto  invented,  we  continue  a  practice 
seemingly  the  most  absurd  and  unaccountable.  Au- 
thority, in  times  of  full  internal  peace  and  concord,  is 
armed  against  law.  A  continued  violence  is  permitted 
in  the  crown,  amidst  the  greatest  jealousy  and  watch- 
fulness in  the  people;  nay,  proceeding  from  those 
very  principles^  Liberty,  in  a  country  of  the  highest 
liberty,  is  lefi:  entirely  to  its  own  defence,  without  any 
countenance  or  protection.  The  wild  state  of  nature 
is  renewed  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  societies  of 
mankind,  and  great  violence  and  disorder  are  com«- 
mitted  with  impunity ;  while  the  one  party  pleads  obe«> 
dience  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  other  the  sano« 
tion  of  fundamental  laws. 
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ESSAY  XL 


OF  THE  POPULOVSNESS  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS*  ^* 


There  is  very  little  ground,  either  from  reason  oi^ 

observation,  to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  incor-* 

■  111'''*  ■■■1  J, 

5  a  <  An  eminent  clergyman  in  Edinburgh,  having  wrote,  some  years 
ago,  a  discourse  on  the  same  question  with  this,  of  the  populousness  of 
ancient  nations,  was  pleased  lately  to  communicate  it  to  the  author.  It 
maintained  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument,  to  what  is  here  insisted 
on,  and  contained  much  erudition  and  good  reasoning.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges to  hare  borrowed,  with  some  Tariations  from  that  discourse* 
two  computations,  that  with  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  BeU 
gtttm,  and  that  with  regard  to  those  in  Epirus.  If  this  learned  gentle- 
man be  prevailed  on  to  publish  his  dissertation,  it  will  serve  to  give 
great  light  into  the  present  ^ues^on^  the  most  curious  ai|d  important  of 
all  questions  of  erudition.  * 

In  EninoKs  H,  N,  this  note  is  changed  as  follows. — *  An  ingenious 
writer  has  honoured  this  discourse  with  an  answer,  ftill  of  poiiteness, 
erudition  and  good  sense,  fio  learned  a  refutation  would  have  made 
tl|e  author  suspect  that  his  reasonings  were  entirely  overthrown,  had  he 
not  used  the  ^precaution,  from  the  beginning,  to  keep  himself  on  the 
sceptical  side ;  and  having  taken  this  advantage  of  the  ground,  he  wa^ 
enabled,  though  with  much  inferior  forces,  to  preserve  himself  from  a 
total  defeat  That  Reverend  gentleman  will  always  find,  where  his  anr 
tagoniat  is  so  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  force  him.  Varro^ 
in  such  a  situation,  could  defend  himself  against  Hannibal,  J%amacei| 
Bgfdaat  Cisaar.    The  author,  however,  very  willingly  aduiowledges,  th^^ 
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raptible.  The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter, 
the  violent  revolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agi* 
tated,  the  changes  remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain 
traces  as  well  as  tradition  of  an  universal  deluge,  or 
general  convulsion  of  the  elements;  all  these  prove 
strongly  the  mortality  of  this  fabric  of  the  world,  and 
its  passage,  by  corruption  or  dissolution,  from  one 
state  or  order  to  another.  It  must  therefore,  as  well 
as  each  individual  form  which  it  contains,  have  its  in- 
fancy, youth,  manhood,  and  old  age ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  all  these  variations,  man,  equally  with 
every  animal  and  vegetable,  will  partake.  In^  the 
flourishing  age  of  the  world  it  may  be  expected,  that 
the  human  species  should  possess  greater  vigour  both 
of  mind  and  body,  more  prosperous  health,  higher  spi- 
rits, longer  life,  and  a  stronger  inclination  and  power  of 
generation.  But  if  the  general  system  of  things,  and 
human  society  of  course,  have  any  such  gradual  revo- 
lutions, they  are  too  slow  to  be  discernible  in  that  short 
period  which  is  comprehended  by  history  and  tradi-^ 
tion.  Stature  and  force  of  body,  length  of  life,  even 
'  courage  and  extent  of  genius,  seem  hitherto  to  have 
been  naturally,  in  all  ages,  pretty  much  die  same.  The 
arts  and  sciences,  indeed,  have  flourished  in  one  pe- 
riod, and  have  decayed  in  another;  but  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  at  the  time  when  they  rose  to  greatest  per- 
fection among  one  people,  they  were  perhaps  totally 
unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  though 
they  universally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in  a  succeed- 

hii  antagonist  has  detected  many  mistakefe  both  in  his  authorities  and 
reasonings :  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  that  gentlenian's  indulgence^ 
that  nutny  more  errors  were  not  remarked.  In  this  edition,  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  his  learned  animadrersions,  and  the  Essay  has  beea 
tendered  leas  imperfect  than  formerly. ' — Note  in  EnnioKs  F,  G.^ 
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ing  generation  they  again  revived,  and  difiPased  them* 
selves  over  the  world*  As  far,  therefore,  as  observation 
teaches,  there  is  no  universal  difference  discernible  in 
the  human  species ;  and  though  it  were  allowed,  that 
the  universe,  like  an  animal  body,  had  a  natural  pro^ 
gress  from  infancy  to  old  age,  yet  as  it  must  still  be 
tmcertain,  whether,  at  present,  it  be  advancing  to  it^ 
point  of  perfection,  or  declining  from  it,  we  cannot 
thence  presuppose  any  decay  in  human  nature. '  To 
prove,  therefore,  or  account  for  that  superior  popui 
lousness  of  antiquity,  which  is  commonly  supposed,  by 
the  imaginary  youth  or  vigour  of  the  world,  will  scarce- 
ly be  admitted  by  any  just  reasoner.  These  general 
physical  causes  ought  entirely  to  be  excluded  from  this 
question^ 

There  are  indeed  some  morepartictdar physical  caused 
df  importance.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in  antiquity^ 
which  are  almost  unknown  to  modern  medicine ;  and 
new  diseases  have  arisen  and  propagated  themselves,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  history*  In  this 
particular  we  may  observe,  upon  comparison,  that  the 
disadvantage  is  much  on  the  side  of  the  modems.  Not 
to  mention  some  others  of  less  moment,  the  small-pox 
commits  such  ravages,  as  would  almost  alone  account 
for  the  great  superiority  ascribed  to  ancient  times.  The 
tenth  or  the  twelfth  part  of  mankind  destroyed,  every 

'  Columella  Mys,  lib.  ixi  cap.  &»  that  in  Egypt  and  Africa  tbe  bear* 
ing  of  twins  was  frequent,  and  even  customary;  gemtnt  partua  farni^ 
Uaretf  acpcme  tolennes  sunt.  If  this  was  truei  there  is  a  physical  diffe- 
rence both  in  countries  and  ages.  For  traTellers  make  no  such  remarks 
on  these  countries  at  present  On  the  contrary,  we  are  apt  to  suppose 
the  northern  nations  more  prolific.  As  those  two  countries  were  pro^ 
▼inces  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  difficult,  though  not  altogether  ab^ 
•urd^'  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Columella  might  be  mistaken  with 
regard  to  them. 
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generation,  should  make  a  vast  difference,  it  may  be 
thought,  in  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  when 
joined  to  venereal  distempers,  a  new  plague  diffused 
every  where,  this  disease  is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its 
constant  operation,  to  the  three  great  scourges  of  man- 
kind, war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Were  it  certain^ 
therefore,  that  ancient  times  were  'more  populous  than 
the  present,  and  could  no  moral  causes  be  assigned  for 
so  great  a  change,  these  physical  causes  alone,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  satis- 
faction on  that  head. 

.  But  is  it  certain  that  antiquity  was  so  much  more 
populous,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagances  of  Vos- 
sius,  with  regard  to  this  subject^  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  discernment  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  according  to  the  best  compu- 
tations which  these  subjects  will  admit  of,  there  are 
not  noW)  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of 
mankind,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. ' 
It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  the  comparison  in  this 
case  must  be  imperfect,  even  though  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  scene  of  ancient  history ;  Europe,  and  the 
nations  round  the  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  ex- 
actly the  numbers  of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even 
city,  at  present :  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  those 
of  ancient  cities  and  states,  where  historians  have  left 
us  such  imperfect  traces  ?  For  my  part,  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  so  uncertain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw 
together  some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  inter- 
mingle the  inquiry  concerning  causes  with  that  con- 
cemingjiicts ;  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where 


*  Letfcrcs  Persanes.    See  also  X**  Esprit  de  Lois,  lib.  uilL  cap.  IT, 
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the  facts  can  be  ascertained  with  any  toler&ble  assur- 
ance* We  shaU,j£r5^,  consider  whether  it  be  probable, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  situation  of  society  in  both 
periods,  that  antiquity  must  have  been  more  populous; 
secondly,  whether  in  reality  it  "was  so.  If  I  can  make 
it  appear,  that  the  conclusion  is  not  so  certain  as 
is  pretended,  in  favour  of  antiquity,  it  is  all  I  aspire 
to. 

In  general/  we  may  observe,  that  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  populousness  of  ages  or 
kingdoms,  implies  important  consequences,  and  com- 
monly determines  concerning  the  preference  of  their 
whole  police,  their  manners,  and  the  constitution  of 
their  government*  For  as  there  is  in  all  men,  both 
male  and  female,  a  desire  and  power  of  generation, 
more  active  than  is  ever  universally  exerted,  the  r&« 
straints  which  they  lie  under  must  proceed  from  some 
difficulties  in  their  situation,  which  it  belongs  to  a  wise 
legislature  carefully  to  observe  and  remove.  Almost 
every  man,  who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  family,  will 
have  one ;  and  the  human  species,  at  this  rate  of  pro- 
pagation, would  more  than  double  every  generation. 
How  fast  do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony  or  new 
settlement,  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  a 
family,  and  where  men  are  nowise  straitened  or  con- 
fined as  in  long  established  governments?  History 
tells  us  frequently  of  plagues  which  have  swept  away 
the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  people ;  yet  in  a  genera* 
tion  or  two,  the  destruction  was  not  perceived,  and  the 
society  had  again  acquired  their  former  number.  The 
lands  which  were  cultivated,  the  houses  built,  the  com- 
modities raised,  the  riches  acquired,  enabled  the  peo- 
ple, who  escaped,  immediately  to  marry  and  to  rear  fii* 
milies,  which  supplied  the  place  of  those  who  had  p^ 
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risbed.  *  And,  for  a  like  reason,  every  wise,  just,  and 
mild  goremment,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  its 
subjects  easy  and  secure,  will  always  abound  most  iix 
people,  as  well  as  in  commodities  and  riches.  A  couth* 
try,  indeed,  whose  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  vines, 
will  naturally  be  more  populous  than  one  which  pro- 
duces com  only,  and  that  more  populous  than  one 
which  is  only  fitted  for  pasturage.  In  general,  warm 
climates,  as  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  are  there 
fewer,  and  vegetation  more  powerful,  are  likely  to  be 
most  populous :  But  if  every  thing  else  be  equal,  it 
seems  natural  to  expect  that,  wherever  there  are  most 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  the  wisest  institutions,  th^re 
will  also  be  most  people.- 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  [K>puIous-' 
ness  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  being  allowed  of 
great  importance,  it  will  be  requisite^  if  we  would 
bring  it  to  some  determination,  to  compare  both  the 
domestic  and  political  situation  of  these  two  periods,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  facts  by  their  moral  causes;  which 
is  the  Jirst  view  in  which  we  proposed  to  ccmsider 
them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  modems,  consists  in 
the  practice  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  for* 
mer,  and  which  has  been  abolished  for  some  centuries 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  pa»* 
sionate  admirers  of  the  ancients,  and  zealous  partisans 

*  This,  toes  is  a  good  reason  why  the  small-pox  does  not  depopulate 
countries  so  much  as  may  at  first  si^t  be  imagined.  Where  there  is 
room  for  more  people,  they  will  atways  arise,  even  without  the  assistanoe 
6f  naturalization  bills.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Ustarifr 
that  the  provinces  of  Spain,  ^diich  send  most  people  to  the  Indies,  an 
most  populous,  which  proceeds  from  their  superior  richest 
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of  civil  liberty,  (for  these  sentiments^  as  they  are  both 
of  them  in  the  main  extremely  just,  are  found  to  be 
almost  inseparable),  cannot  forbear  regretting  the  loss 
of  this  institution ;  and  whilst  they  brand  all  submis- 
sion to  the  government  of  a  single  person  with  the  harsh 
denomination  of  slavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  to  real  slavery  and  subjection. 
But  to  one  who  considers  coolly  on  the  subject,  it  will 
appear  that  human  nature,  in  general,  really  enjoys 
more  liberty  at  present,  in  the  most  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  Europe,   than  it  ever  did  during  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  ancient  times.     As  much  as  sub- 
mission to  a  petty  prince,  whose  dominions  extend  not 
beyond  a  single  city,  is  more  grievous  than  obedience 
to  a  great  monarch ;  so  much  is  domestic  slavery  more 
cruel  and  oppressive  than  any  civil  subjection  whatso-- 
ever.     The  more  the  master  is  removed  from  us  in 
place  and  rank,  the  greater  liberty  we  enjoy,  the  less 
are  our  actions  inspected  and  controlled,  and  the  faint- 
er that  cruel  comparison  becomes  between  our  own  sub« 
jection,  and  the  freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  ano- 
ther.    The  remains  which  are  found  of  domestic  slav<^ 
ery,  in  the  American  colonies,  and  among  some  Euro* 
pean  nations,  would  never  surely  create  a  desire  of 
Tendering  it  more  universal.       The  little  humanity 
commonly  observed  in  persons  accustomed,  from  their 
infitncy,  to  exercise  so  great  authority  over  their  fellow-^ 
creatures,  and  to  trample  upon  human  nature,  were 
sufficient  alone  to  disgust  us  with  that  unbounded  do- 
minion.    Nor  can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned 
for  the  severe,  I  might  say,  barbarous  manners  of  an** 
cient  Umes,  than  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery ;  by 
which  every  man  of  rank  was  rendered  a  petty  tyrant, 
and  educated  amidst  the  flattery,  submission,  and  low 
debasement  of  his  slaves. 
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According  to  ancient  practice,  all  checks  were  on 
the  inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission ; 
none  on  the  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  gentleness  and  humanity.  In  modem  times, 
a  bad  servant  finds  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor.  a  bad 
master  a  good  servant;  and  the  checks  are  mutual, 
suitably  to  the  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of  reason  and 
equity. 

The  custom  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves 
in  an  island  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  common  in  Rome ;  and  whoever  re- 
covered, after  having  been  so  exposed,  had  his  liberty 
given  him  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  in 
which  it  was  likewise  forbidden  to  kill  any  slave  merely 
for  old  age  or  sickness.  "*  But  supposing  that  this  edict 
was  strictly  obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domestic  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  or  render  their  lives  much  more  com- 
fortable ?  We  may  imagine  what  others  would  prac- 
tise, when  it  was  the  professed  maxim  of  the  elder 
Cato,  to  sell  his  superannuated  slaves  for  any  price, 
rather  than  maintfu^  what  he  esteemed  a  useless  bur* 
den.  * 

The  ergastulOf  or  dungeons,  where  slaves  in  chains 
were  forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy. 
Columella  ^  advises,  that  they  be  always  built  under 
ground ;  and  recommends  *  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful 
overseer,  to  call  over  every  day  the  names  of  these 
slaves,  like  the  mustering  of  a  regiment  or  ship's  com- 
pany, in  order  to  know  presently  when  any  of  them  had 
deserted;  a  proof  of  the  frequency  of  these  ergastula^  imd 
of  the  great  number  of  slaves  usually  confined  in  them* 


I*  Suetonius  in  Tita  Claudii.  ''  Plut.  in  vita  Catonis, 

y  Lib,  i.  cap.  a  *  lib.  xi.  cap.  1. 
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A  chained  slave  for  a  porter  was  usual  in  Rome,  as 
appears  from  Ovid,  *  and  other  authors.  ^  Had  not 
these  people  shaken  off  all  sense  of  compassion  to- 
wards that  unhappy  part  of  their  species,  would  they 
have  presented  their  friends,  at  the  first  entrance,  with 
such  an  image  of  the  severity  of  the  master  and  misery 
of  the  slave  ? 

Nothing  so  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  causes^ 
as  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  slaves ;  which  was  always 
extorted  by  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Demosthenes 
says,  *"  that,  where  it  was  possible  to  produce,  for  the 
same  fact,  either  freemen  or  slaves,  as  witnesses,  ~  the 
judges  always  preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves  as  a 
more  certain  evidence.  ^ 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxury 
which  changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and 
inverts  every  stated  hour  of  every  office  in  life.  A- 
mong  other  circumstances,  such  as  displacing  the 
meals  and  times  of  bathing,  he  mentions,  that,  regu- 
larly about  the  third  houjr  of  the  night,  the  neighbours 
of  one,  who  indulges  this  false  refinement,  hear  the 
noise  of  whips  and  lashes;  and,  upon  inquiry,  find 
that  he  is  then  taking  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  his 
servants,  and  giving  them  due  correction  and  disci- 
pline. This  is  not  remarked  as  an  instance  of  cruelty, 
but  only  of  disorder,  which,  even  in  actions  the  most 


*  Amor.  lib.  L  eleg.  6. 

*>  Sueum.  de  Claris  Rhetor.  So  also  the  ancieiit  poet,  JanitorU  tin' 
imnireimpedimetUa  audio, 

'^  In  Oniterem  Orat.  1. 

'  The  eame  practice  was  very  common  in  Rome;  but  Cicero  seems 
not  to  think  this  evidence  so  certain  aa  the  testimony  of  free  dtisens. 
Pro  Calio, 
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usual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours  that  an 
established  custom  had  asa^ed  for  them.  * 

But  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  in- 
fluence of  slavery  on  the  populousness  of  a  state.  It 
is  pretended,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  prac- 
tice had  infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  of  that  extreme  populousness  which  is  supposed 
in  those  times.  At  present,  aU  masters  discourage  the 
marrying  of  their  male  servants,  and  admit  not  by  any 
means  the  marriage  of  the  female,  who  are  then  sup- 
posed altogether  incapacitated  for  their  service.  But 
where  the  proper^  of  the  servants  is  lodged  in  the 
master,  their  marriage  forms  his  riches,  and  brings  him 
a  succession  of  slaves,  that  supply  the  place  of  those 
whom  age  and  infirmity  have  disabled.  He  encourages, 
therefore,  their  propagation  as  much  as  that  of  his  cat- 
tie,  rears  the  young  with  the  same  care,  and  educates 
them  to  some  art  or  calling,  which  may  render  them 
more  useful  or  valuable  to  him.  The  opulent  are, 
by  this  policy,  interested  in  the  being  at  least,  though 
not  in  the  well-being,  of  the  poor ;  and  enrich  them* 


*  EnsT.  122,  The  inhuman  sports  exhibited  at  Roihey  may  justly  be 
considered  too  as  an  effect  of  the  jpeople's  contempt  for  slaves,  and  was 
fflso  a  great  cause  of  the  general  inhumanity  of  thdr  princes  and  rulers. 
Who  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  amphitheatrical  entertainments  with- 
out horror?  Or  who  is  surprised,  that  the  emperors  should  treat  tfaa^ 
people  in  the  same  way  the  people  treated  their  inferiors  ?  One's  hu* 
manity  is  apt  to  renew  the  barbarous  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  people 
had  but  one  neck :  A  man  could  almost  be  pleased,  by  a  single  blow, 
to  put  an  end  to  such  a  race  of  monsters.  Tou  may  thank  God,  says 
the  author  aboye  dted  (ejntl*  7.),  addressing  himself  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, that  you  hare  a  master  (to  wit,  the  mild  and  merciful  Nero),  who  is 
incapable  of  learning  cruelty  from  your  example.  Hiis  was  spoke  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  he  fitted  them  very  well  afterwards,  and, 
BO  doubt,  was  considerably  improved  by  the  sight  of  the  barbarous  ob- 
jects to  which  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  accustomed* 
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£fielye9  by  increasing  the  number  and  industry  of  those 
who  are  subjected  to  them.  Each  man,  being  a  sove- 
reign in  his  own  family,  has  the  same  interest  with  re- 
gard to  it  as  the  prince  with  regard  to  the  state,  and 
has  not,  like  the  prince,  any  opposite  motives  of  ambi- 
tion or  vain -glory,  which  may  lead  him  to  depopulate 
his  little  sovereignty.  All  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  under 
his  eye;  and  he  has  leisure  to  inspect  the  most  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  marriage  and  education  of  his  sub- 
jects.' 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  domestic  slavery,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  aspect  and  appearance  of  things: 
But  if  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  shall 
perhaps  find  reason  to  retract  our  hasty  determini^ 
tions.  The  comparison  is  shocking  between  the  ma- 
nagement of  human  creatures  and  that  of  cattle ;  but 
being  extremely  just,  when  applied  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  proper  to  trace  the  consequences  of  it* 
At  the  capital,  near  all  great  cities,  in  all  populous, 
rich,  industrious  provinces,  few  cattle  are  bred.  Pro- 
visions, lodging,  attendance,  labour,  are  there  dear ; 
and  men  find  their  account  better  in  buying  the  cattle, 
after  they  come  to  a  certain  stage,  from  the  remoter 
and  cheaper  countries.  These  are  consequently  the 
only  breeding  countries  for  cattle ;  and,  by  a  pari^  of 
reason,  for  men  too,  when  the  latter  are  put  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  former.  To  rear  a  child  in 
London  till  he  could  be  serviceable,  would  cost  much 

'  We  may  here  obaerre,  that  if  domestic  tiixwery  really  increased  po- 
^^uUmsness,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  any  society  and  its  populousness  are  necessary  attendants.  A 
master,  from  humour  or  interest^  may  make  hb  slaves  very  unhiq[>py,  yet 
be  careful,  from  interest,  to  increase  their  number.  Their  marriage  is 
not  a  matter  of  choice  with  them,  more  than  any  other  action  of  their  life. 
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dearer  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scotland 
or  Ireland)  where  he  had  been  bred  in  a  cottage,  co- 
vered with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  or  potatoes. 
Those  who  had  slaves,  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and 
more  populous  countries,  would  discourage  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or  destroy 
the  birth.  The  human  species  would  perish  in  those 
places  where  it  ought  to  increase  the  fastest,  and  a 
perpetual  recruit  be  wanted  from  the  poorer  and  more 
desert  provinces.  Such  a  continued  drain  would  tend 
mightily  to  depopulate  the  state,  and  render  great  ci- 
ties ten  times  more  destructive  than  with  us ;  where 
every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and  provides  for  his 
children  from  the  powerM  instinct  of  nature,  not  the 
calculations  of  sordid  interest  If  London  at  present, 
without  much  increasing,  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from 
the  country  of  5000  pepple,  as  is  usually  computed, 
what  must  it  require  if  the  greater  part  of  the  trades- 
men and  common  people  were  slaves,  and  were  hin- 
dered from  breeding  by  their  avaricious  masters  ? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpe- 
tual flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces, 
particularly  Syria,  Cilicia,  *  Cappadocia,  and  the  Les- 
ser Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt:  Yet  the  number  of 
people  did  not  increase  in  Italy;  and  writers  com- 
plain of  the  continual  decay  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. *•  Where  then  is  that  extreme  fertility  of  the 
Roman  slaves,  which  is  commonly  supposed  ?  So  fer 
from  multiplying,  they  could  not,  it  seems,  so  much  as 


■  Ten  thousand  slaves  in  a  day  have  often  been  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
Romans,  at  Delus  in  Cilicia.     Strabo,  lib.  xIt. 

h  Columella,  lib.  1,  prooem,  et  cap.  2.  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  iii  cap.  1. 
Horat  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iii  cap.  5L  Sueton.  in  nta 
Aug.  cap.  xliL     PUu.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  13. 
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keep  op  the  stock  without  immense  recruits.  And 
though  great  numbers  were  continuietlly  manumitted 
and  converted  into  Roman  citizens^  the  numbers  even 
of  these  did  not  increase, '  till  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  communicated  to  foreign  provinces. 

The  term  for  a  slave,  bom  and  bred  in  the  &mily, 
was  vemaf  *"  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  en- 
titled by  custom  to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond 
others;  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  masters  would  not 
be  fond  of  rearing  many  of  that  kind.  ^    Whoever  is 


'  Mmare  indies  plebe  ingmmot  sajB  TadtiUy  Ann.  lib.  xzit.  cap.  7. 

^  As  tervut  was  the  nameof  the  genus»  and  vema  of  the  spedesy  with- 
out any  correlatiTey  this  fonns  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  latter  were 
by  fiur  the  least  numerous.  It  Is  an  universal  observation  wliich  we  may 
form  upon  language^  that  where  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any 
proportion  to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  consideration,  there  are 
always  correlative  terms  invented,  which  answer  to  both  the  parts,  and 
express  their  mutual  relation.  If  they  bear  no  proportion  to  each  other, 
the  term  is  only  invented  for  the  lesi^  and  marks  its  distinction  from  the 
whole.  Thus  num  and  topmait,  matter  and  tervantf  JtUher  and  toHf  prince 
and  n^ctf  stranger  and  cUtMen,  are  correlative  terms.  But  the  words 
seaman^  carpenter^  smith,  tailor,  &c.  have  no  correspondent  terms  which 
express  those  who  are  no  seamen,  no  caipenters,  &c.  Languages  differ 
very  much  with  regard  to  the  particular  words  where  this  distinction  ob- 
tains ;  and  may  thence  afford  very  strong  inferences  concerning  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  different  nations.  The  military  government  of  die 
Roman  emperors  had  exalted  the  soldiery  so  high,  that  they  balanced  all 
the  other  orders  of  the  state.  Hence  mSes  and  paganus  became  relative 
terms ;  a  thing,  till  then,  unknown  to  ancient,  and  still  so  to  modem 
languages.  Modem  superstition  exalted  the  clergy  so  high,  that  they 
overbalanced  the  whole  state :  Hence  dergy  and  laity  are  terms  opposed 
in  all  modem  languages ;  and  in  these  alone.  And  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples I  infer,  that  if  the  number  of  slaves  bought  by  the  Romans  from 
foreign  countries  had  not  extremely  exceeded  those  which  were  bred  at 
home^  vema  would  have  had  a  correlative^  which  would  have  expressed 
the'  former  species  of  slaves.  But  these,  it  would  seem,  composed  the 
main  body  of  the  ancient  slaves,  and  the  latter  were  but  a  few  exceptions. 

1  Vema  is  used  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word  equivalent  to  scurra,  on 
account  of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  those  slaves.  Mart.  lib.  i.  ep. 

VOL.  Iff.  £  £ 
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Acquainted  with  the  maxiins  of  oar  planted  will  ao« 
knowledge  the  justness  of  this  observation.  "^ 

Atticus  is  much  praised  by  his  historian  for  the  cart 
which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  fr<xn  the  slaves 
bom  in  it. '  May  we  not  thence  inibr,  that  this  prao» 
tice  was  not  thto  v^ry  common  ? 

The  names  of  slaves  ip  the  Greek  comedie%  Strui^ 
Mwusi  Gktai  Theax»  Dav08»  Lybus,  Phrtji:,  ftc; 
affi»rd  a  presumption^  that,  at  Athens  at  leasts  most  of 
the  slaves  W^re  ijlipolrted  from  foreign  tountries;  The 
Athenians,  says  Strabo,*"  gave  to  their  slaves  either 
the  names  of  the  nations  whence  they  were  bought^ 
a&  Ltdus^  Svatrs,  or  the  names  that  were  inost  com- 
mon among  those  nations,  aS  Manes  or  Midas  to  a 
Phrygian,  Tibias  to  a  Paphlagoniaa^ 

Demosthenes,  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbad 
any  man  to  strike  the  slave  of  another,  praises  the  huF 
manity  of  this  taw ;  and  adds,  that  if  the  barbarians^ 


I  -     

42.    Horace  alw  mendons  the  verms  procaees :  and  Petroniusy  cap.  S4k 
vemula  urhanitat*     Seneca,  De  ProTld.  cap^  L  vemtUarvm  Ucenlia, 

"^  It  U  computed  in  the  West  Indieiy  that  a  stock  of  daves  grow  won^ 
five  per  cent,  every  year,  unless  new  sUyes  be  bought  to  recruit  thenu 
They  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even  in  those  warm  ceuntriea^ 
where  clothes  and  provisiona  are  so  easily  got.  How  much  more  must 
this  happen  i»  European  countnes,  and  in  or  near  great  cities  ?  I  shalt 
add,  that,  from  the  experience  of  our  planters,  slavery  is  as  little  advan- 
tageous  to  the  master  as  to  the  slave,  wherever  hired  servants  can  be  pro* 
cured.  A  man  is  obBged  to  clothe  and  feed  his  slave ;  and  he  does  uq 
more  for  his  servant  i  The  price  of  the  first  purchase  is,  therefore,  so 
much  loss  to  him ;  not  to  mestion,  that  the  ieav  af  punishment  will  nevef 
draw  so  much  labour  from  a  slave,  as  the  dread  of  being  turned  off,  and 
not  getting  another  sendee,  will  ftom  a  freeman. 

*  Com.  Nepos  in  vita  Attid.  We  may  remark,  that  Atticus's  estate 
Isy  chiefly  in  Epirus,  which  being  a  remote^  desolate  plaoe^  would  sendeE 
it  profitable  for  him  to  rear  sLavea  tharew 

«>Lib.iii. 
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from  whom  the  slaves  were  bought,  had  information 
that  their  countrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treatment^ 
they  would  entertain  a  great  esteem  for  the  Athe* 
nians. '  laocrates,  ^  too,  insinuates,  that  the  slaves  of 
the  Greeks  were  generally  or  very  commonly  barba* 
rians,  Aristotle  in  his  politics '  plunly  supposes,  that 
a  slave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The  ancient  comic 
writers  represented  the  slaves  as  speaking  a  barbarous 
language.  *    This  was  an  imitation  of  nature* 

tt  is  well  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  nonage^ 
had  been  defrauded  c^  a  large  fortune  by  his  tutors,  and 
that  afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a  prosecution  at  law^ 
the  value  of  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  oc- 
casion, still  remain,  and  contain  an  exact  detail  of  the 
whole  substance  left  by  his  father, '  in  money,  merchan- 
dise, houses,  and  slaves,  together  with  the  value  of  each 
particular.  Among  the  rest  were  52  slaves,  handi- 
craftsmen, namely,  8S  sword-cutlers,  and  20  cabinet- 
makers, "  all  males ;  not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children^ 
or  femily,  which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  had  it 
been  a  common  practice  at  Athens  to  breed  from  the 
slaves ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  must  have  much  de- 
pended on  that  circumstance.  No  female  slaves  are 
even  so  much  as  mentiimed,  except  some  housemaids, 
who  belonged  to  his  mother.  Hiis  argument  has  great 
force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  conclusive. 

Consider  diis  passage  of  Plutarch,  *  speaking  of  the 


9  In  Midiaim  pb  821/ezfidU.  Aldi. 

«  Fknegyr.  '  lib*  vJL  cap.  la  wab.  fin. 

'  Aiiftcfh.  JRqpim,  L.  17.    ttm  wdciit  icbpliatt  Ycmvks  on  thia 

*  lo  AmplMbuin»  Orat,  i 

"  Kx*9atrot*4,  nakeif  of  those  beds  irhiGh  the  ancients  lay  upon  at  meals. 

'  la  vit^  Catonis, 

E  E  2 
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Elder  Cato :  ^  He  had  a  great  number  of  slaves,  wlram 
he  took  care  to  bay  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of  war; 
and  he  chose  them  young,  that  they  might  easily  be 
accustomed  to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  in- 
structed in  any  business  or  labour,  as  men  teach  any 
thing  to  young  dogs  or  horses. — And  esteeming  love 
the  chief  source  of  aU  disorders,  he  allowed  the  male 
slaves  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female  in  his  fami- 
ly, upon  paying  a  certain  sum  for  this  privilege :  But  he 
stricdy  prohibited  all  intrigues  out  of  his  fiunily. '  Are 
there  any  symptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care  which 
is  supposed  in  the  ancients  of  the  marriage  and  propa- 
gation of  their  slaves?  If  that  was  a  common  practice, 
founded  on  general  interest,  it  would  surely  have  been 
embraced  by  Cato,  who  was  a  great  economist,  and 
Kved  in  times  when  the  ancient  frugality  and  simplicity 
of  manners  were  still  in  credit  and  reputation. 

It  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  that  scarely  any  ever  purchased  slaves  with  a 
view  of  breeding  from  them.  ^ 

^  <  Non  temere<ancill»  ejus  rei  causs  comparantur  ut  pariant. '  DC" 
got,  lib.  o.  tit.  3.  de  h€Bred,  petit,  lex  27.  The  following  texts  are  to  the 
'saaie  purpose :  *  Spadonem  morbosum  non  esse,  neque  vkiosuin,  yerius 
mihi  ridetiir  i  se4  saaum  esse,  secuti  ilium  qui  unum  testiculum  babel^ 
qui  etiam  generare  potest. '  Digest,  lib*  iu  tit,  1.  de  adilitio  ,edicte^  leg  6L 
§  2.  *  Sin  autem  quis  ita  spado  sit,  ut  tam  necessaris  pars  corpons 
penitus  absit,  morbosus  est.  *  Id.  lex.  7.  His  impotence,  it  seems,  was  on^ 
ly  regarded  so  far  as  his  health  or  life  might  be  affected  by  it  In  other 
respects,  he  was  fuU  as  valuable:  The  same  reasoning  is  employed  with 
regard  to  female  slaves.  *  Quaeritur  de  ea  muliere  quae  semper  mortuoe 
parit,  an  morbosa  sit?  et  ait  Sabinus,  si  yuIvsb  Titio  hoc  contingit,  mor- 
boaam  esse.  *  Id.  lex.  14^  It  bad  even  been  doubted,  whether  a  woman 
pregnant  waa  morlnd  or  vitiated ;  and  it  is  determined^  that  she  is  sound, 

not  on  account  of  the  value  of  her  offspring,  but  because  it  is  the  natund 
part  or  office  of  women  to  bear  children.  *  Si  mulier  pregnans  venerit,  inter 
omnes  convcnit  sanara  earn  esse.  Maximum  enim  ac  prsBcipuum  munua 
fceminarum  accipere  ac  tueri  conceptum.  Puerperam  quoque  vumm  esse  ^ 
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Oar  lackeys  and  bouse-maids,  I  own,  do  not  serve 
much  to  multiply  their  species:  But  the  ancients,  be- 
sides those  who  attended  on  their  person,  had  almost 
all  their  labour  performed,  and  even  manufiM^tures  exe- 
cuted by  slaves,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  in  their  fa- 
mily; and  smne  great  men  possessed  to  the  number  of 
10,000.  If  there  be  any  suspicion,  therefore,  that  this 
institution  was  unfavourable  to  propagatimi  (and  the 
same  reason,  at  least  in  part,  holds  with  regard  to  an- 
cient slaves  as  modem  servants),  how  destructive  must 
slavery  have  proved ! 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman  who  4iad  400 
slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him :  And  having  been 
assassinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of 
them,  the  law  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  all  with- 
out exception  were  put  to  death.  *  Many  other  Roman 
noblemen  had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous ;  and 
I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that  this  would  scarcely 
be  practicable,  were  we  to  suppose  all  the  slaves  mar- 
ried, and  the  females  to  be  breeders.  * 

So  early  as  the  poet  Hesiod,  ^  married  slaves,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  were  esteemed  inconvenient  How 
much  more,  where  families  had  increased  to  such  an 
enormous  size  as  in  Rome,  and  where  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity of  manners  was  banished  from  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple! 

81  modo  nihil  extrinaecus  accedit,  quod  corpui  ejus  in  aliquam  valetudinem . 
ImmStteret.    De  sterili  CoeCus  distinguere  Tkvbatium  dicit,  ut  d  natun 
sterilii  dt,  sanant;  dvitio  oorpoiifl^  contra.*  Id, 

*  Tadt  Ann.  lib.  zIt.  cap.  4& 

*  The  slaTes  in  the  great  houses  had  little  rooms  asdgned  them  called 
edUe.  Whence  the  name  of  cell  was  transferred  to  the  monk's  room  in 
a  convent.  See  farther  on  this  bead.  Just  Lipdus,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  14^ 
These  form  strong  presumptions  against  the  marriage  and  propagation  of 
the  family  slaves. 

*>  Oliera  et  Dies,  Ub,  ii  L  24^  also  L  220. 
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Xenophoti  in  his  DeecHiooiieii  irfhfane  he  gires  direc- 
tions for  the  maniigement  of  a  &xin,  reconunends  a 
strict  care  and  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male slaves  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  He  seems  not 
to  suppose  thftt  they  are  ever  tnarried.  The  only  slaves 
among  the  Grreeks  that  appear  to  have  continmd  their 
own  racci  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houses  apart, 
and  were  more  the  slaves  of  the  public  than  ef  indivi* 
duals/ 

The  same  author '  tells  us,  diat  Nidas's  overseer^  by 
agreement  with  his  master,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  an 
obolus  a  day  for  each  slave,  besides  maintaining  them 
and  keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  ancient  slaves 
been  all  breeders,  this  last  circumstance  of  the  contract 
had  been  superfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stated  pm*- 
tidn  of  provisions  assigned  to  eadi  slave,  *  that  we  are 
naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  slaves  lived  almost  all 
single,  and  received  that  portion  as  a  kind  erf*  board* 
wages. 

The  practice,  indeed,  of  marrying  slaves,  seems  not 
to  have  been  very  common,  even  among  the  country 
labourers,  where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expected. 
Cato, '  enumerating  the  slaves  requisite  to  labour  a 
vineyard  of  a  hundred  acres,  makes  diem  amount  to 
15 ;  the  overseer  and  his  wife,  villicus  and  xnUicoj  and 
13  male  slaves;  for  an  olive  plantation  of  240  acres, 
the  overseer  and  his  wife,  and  11  male  slaves;  and  so 
in  proportion  to  a  greater  or  less  plantation  or  vine* 
yard. 

'  Stnbo^  lib.  yiii  '  De  Ratioiie  Redituum. 

*  See  €sto  De  Be  Rustica,  cap.  %    Dooatiu  in  PboRnioD,  L  L  c.  ^ 
Seneca,  EpisL  80. 
f  De  Re  Rustic,  cap.  10>  IL 
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Varro, '  quoting  this  passage  of  Cato,  allows  his 
eompntaUon  to  be  just  in  every  respect  except  the  last. 
For  as  it  is  requisite,  says  he,  to  have  an  overseer  and 
his  wife,  whether  the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  grei^ 
or  small,  this  must  alter  the  exactness  of  the  propor^ 
tion.  Had  Cato's  computation  been  ^oneous  in  any 
other  res|)ect,  it  had  certainly  been  corrected  by  Varro, 
who  seems  fond  of  discovering  so  trivial  an  error. 

The  same  author,  ^  as  well  as  Columella,  *  recom- 
mends  it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overseer,  in 
order  to  attach  him  the  more  strongly  to  his  master's 
service.  This  was  therefore  a  peculiar  indulgence 
granted  to  a  slave,  in  whom  so  great  confidence  was 
reposed. 

In  the  same  place,  Varro  mentions  it  as  an  useful 
precaution,  not  to  buy  too  many  slaves  from  the  same 
nation,  lest  they  beget  factions  and  seditions  in  the  fa- 
mily; a  presumption,  that  in  Italy  the  greater  part 
even  of  the  country  slaves  (for  he  speaks  of  no  other) 
were  bought  from  the  remoter  provinces.  All  the 
world  knows,  that  the  family  slaves  in  Rome,  who  were 
instruments  of  show  and  luxury,  were  commonly  im* 
ported  from  the  East  Hoc  profecerej  says  Pliny, 
speaking  of  the  jealous  care  of  masters,  mancipiontm 
tegioneSf  et  in  demo  turba  externa  ac  servorum  qiioque 
causa  nomenclator  adhibendus.  ^ 

It  is  indeed  recommended  by  Varro  ^  to  propagate 
young  shepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For 
as  grazing  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap 
places^  and  each  shepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart,  his 
■macriage  and  increase  were  not  liable  to  the  same  in- 

<  Lib.  1.  cap.  IS.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  17.  *  Lib.  i.  cap.  I8L 

^  Lib.  xzxiii  cap.  1.     So  likewise  Tacitus,  Annal  lib.  xiv.  cap.  ili 
1  Lib  iL  cap.  1£L 
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convenience  as  in  dearer  places,  and  where  many  ser- 
vants lived  in  the  fiunily)  which  was  universally  the 
case  in  such  of  the  Roman  fiutns  as  produced  wine  or 
com.  If  we  consider  thb  exception  with  regard  to 
shepherds,  and  weigh  the  reasons  of  it,  it  will  serve  for 
a  strong  confirmation  of  all  our  foregoing  suspicions*  "^ 

Columella,  *  I  own,  advises  the  master  to  give  a  re- 
ward, and  even  liberty  to  a  female  slave,  that  had  rear* 
ed  him  above  three  children ;  a  proof  that  sometimes 
the  ancients  propagated  from  their  slaves,  which  in* 
deed  cannot  be  denied.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  prac- 
tice, of  slavery,  being  so  common  in  antiquity,  must 
have  been  destructive  to  a  degree  which  no  expedient 
could  repair.  All  I  pretend  to  infer  from  these  rea- 
sonings is,  that  slavery  is  in  general  disadvantageous 
both  to  the  happiness  and  populousness  of  mankind, 
and  that  its  place  is  much  better  supplied  by  the  prac- 
tice of  hired  servants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  some  writers  call  them,  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  t^eir  observ- 
ing the  increase  of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  free  citizens.  Appian  °  ascribes  this  increase 
to  the  propagation  of  the  slaves :  Plutarch '  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  barbarians,  who  were  chained  and  imprison- 
ed, fiiifi^uca  hrfunmm,  ^  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both 
causes  concurred. 


"*  Futons  dtiri  est  hie  filius,  ille  bubuld.    JuTen.  Sat.  11. 151. 

"  Lib.  i.  cap.  a  *"  De  Bell.  Gt.  lib.  L 

'  In  Vita  Tib.  et  C.  Gracchi 

^  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  passage  in  the  elder  Seneca,  ez  eontro- 
verna,  5.  lib^  t.  '  Arata  quondam  populis  rura,  singulorum  eigastulo- 
rum  sunt ;  latiusque  nunc  villici,  quam  olim  reges,  imperant. '  '  At  nun^ 
eadem,  *  says  Pliny,  <  vincti  pedes,  damnatae  manus,  inscripti  vultus  ex* 
erc^nt '     Lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.     So  also  Martial. 

<  £t  sonct  innumera  compede  Tliuscus  ager.  *  Lib.  ix.  ep.  83 
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Sicily,  says  Florus, '  was  full  of  ergastnla,  and  was 
cultivated  by  labourers  in  chains*  Eunus  and  Athenio 
excited  the  servile  war,  by  brea.king-up  these  mon« 
strous  prisons,  and  giving  liberty  to  60,000  slaves. 
The  younger  Pompey  augmented  his  army  in  Spain 
by  the  same  expedient* '  If  the  country  labourers 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  were  so  generally  in 
this  situation,  and  if  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to 
find  separate  lodf^ngs  for  the  families  of  the  city  ser- 
vants, how  unfavourable  to  propagation,  as  well  as  to 
humanity,  must  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  be 
esteemed  ? 

Constantinople,  at  present,  requires  the  same  re- 
cruits of  slaves  from  all  the  provinces  that  Rome  did 
of  old;  and  these  provinces  are  of  consequence  far 
from  being  populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mons.  Maillet,  sends  continual 
colonies  of  black  slaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  and  receives  annually  an  equal  return  of 
white :  The  one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Afri« 
ca,  the  other  from  Mingrelia,  Circassia,  and  Tartary. 

Our  modern  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  institu- 
tions :  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  anciently 
every  great  family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  was  a  species  of  convent.  And  though 
we  have  reason  to  condemn  all  those  Popish  institu- 
tions as  nurseries  of  superstition,  burdensome  to  the 
public,  and  oppressive  to  the  poor  prisoners,  male  a$ 

And  Lucan.    *  Turn  longos  jungere  fines 

Agrorum,  et  quondam  duro  sulcata  CamiUi 

Vomere,  eC  antiquos  Curiorum  pasaa  ligones 

Longa  sub  ignotis  eztendere  rura  colonis.  *  Lib.  i.  I.  1681 

'  Vincto  fossore  coluntur 
Hesperias  scgetcs. '  Lib.  vii 

'  Lib.  ui.  cap.  19.  '  Id.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  a 
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well  as  female,  yet  may  it  be  questioned  whether  they 
be  90  destructive  to  the  populousness  of  a  stat^  as  id 
commonly  imagined.  Were  the  land  which  belongs 
to  a  conrent  bestowed  on  a  nobleman,  he  would  spend 
its  revenue  on  dogs,  horses,  grooms,  footmen,  cooks, 
and  house-maids,  and  his  family  would  not  furnish 
many  more  citizens  than  the  convent. 

The  common  reason  why  any  parent  thrusts  his 
daughters  into  nunneries,  is,  that  he  may  not  be  over* 
burdened  with  too  numerous  a  family;  but  the  ancients 
had  a  method  almost  as  innocent,  and  more  effectual 
to  that  purpose,  to  wit,  exposing  their  children  in  early 
infancy.  This  practice  was  very  cooimcHi,  and  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  author  of  those  times  with  the  hor- 
ror it  deserves,  or  scarcely*  even  with  disapprobation. 
Plutarch,  the  humane  good-natured  Plutarch,  **  men«> 
ttons  it  as  a  merit  in  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  that 
he  murdered,  or,  if  you  will,  exposed  all  his  own  chil* 
dren,  in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  son  of  his  bro- 
ther Eumenes;  signalizing  in  this  manner  his  grati- 
tude and  afiection  to  Eumenes,  who  had  left  him  his 
heir,  preferably  to  that  son.  It  was  Solon,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  sages  of  Greece,  that  gave  parents 
permission  by  law  to  kill  their  children.  * 

Shall  we  then  allow  these  two  circumstances  ttf  com- 
pensate each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows  and  the  ex- 
posing of  children,  and  to  be  unfavouraHe,  in  equal 
degrees,  to  the  propagation  of  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the 
advantage  is  here  on  the  side  of  antiquity.  Perhaps, 
by  an  odd  connection  of  causes,  the  barbarous  practice 


*  Tacitus  blames  it.     I>e  Morib.  Germ. 

*  Be  Fraterno  Amore.     Seneca  also  approves  of  tbe  ezpoong  of  sick- 
If  infirm  children.     De  Ira,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

*  Sext  £mp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  Si, 
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of  the  ancients  might  rather  render  those  times  more 
populous^  By  removing  the  terrors  of  too  nnmerons 
afiuntilyy  it  would  engage  many  people  in  marriage; 
and  scudi  is  the  force  of  natural  affection,  that  very  few> 
in  comparison,  would  have  resolution  enough,  when  it 
came  to  the  push^  to  carry  into  execution  their  former 
infteniimi* 

-  Clnna,  &e  only  country  where  this  practice  of  ex- 
posing children  prevails  at  present,  is  the  most  popu- 
lous country  we  know  of,  and  every  man  is  married 
beifere  he  fa  twenty^  Such  early  marriages  could  scaixse* 
ly  be  g^eral,  had  not  men  the  project  of  so  easy  a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  their  children.  I  own  that  ^ 
Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  general  maxun  of  the 
poor  M  ell^se  dieir  children ;  and  as  the  ridi  were 
then  averse  to  ifiarriage,  on  account  of  the  courtship 
iStiey  met  with  from  those  who  expected  legacies  from 
tbem^  the  public  must  have  been  in  a  bad  situation  be- 
tween them.  * 

Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appear- 
ances are  more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hospitals 
for  foundlings  seem  favourable  to  the  increase  of  num- 


y  De  Amore  Frolis. 
'  *  The  practice  of  leaving  great  sums  of  money  to  ftiends,  though  one 
hiA  near  rektions,  was  oommon  in  Oeeece  as  weU  as  Rome,  as  we  maj 
gvdicr  from  Lncian.  This  practice  prerails  much  letsin  modem  times  ; 
and  Ben  Johnson's  VoLroMx  is  therefore  almost  entirely  extracted  from 
ancient  authors,  and  suits  better  the  manners  of  diose  times. 

It  may  justly  be  tiiought,  that  the  liberty  of  dirotces  in  Itome  waa 
anofrer  discouragement  to  marriage.  Such  a  practice  prttenta  toot 
^mrrels  from  hwmouts  but  laflier  increasea  them ;  and  occasions  Idso 
those  from  interest,  which  are  much  more  dangerous  and  destiuctiTe. 
See  farther  on  this  head,  Part  I.  Essay  XVIII.  Perhaps,  too,  the  un- 
natural lusts  of  Uie  andents  ought  to  foe  uk&i  into  considention  as  of 
looifi  nomctit. 


I 
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bers,  and  perhaps  may  be  so»  when  kept  under  prc^r 
restrictions.  But  when  they  open  the  door  to  every 
one  without  distinction,  they  have  probably  a  contrary 
effect,  and  are  pernicious  to  the  state.  It  is  owiput- 
ed,  that  every  ninth  child  bom  at  Paris  is  sent  to  the 
hospital;  though  it  seems  certain,  according  to  the 
common  course  of  human  affiurs,  that  it  b  not  a  hun-: 
dredth  child  whose  parents  are  altogether  incapacitat- 
ed to  rear  and  educate  him.  The  great  difference,  for 
health,  industry,  and  morals,  between  an  education  in 
an  hospital  and  that  in  a  private  family,  should  induce, 
us  not  to  make  the  entrance  into  the  former  too  easy 
and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own  child  is  shocking  to 
nature,  and  must  therefore  be  somewhat  unusual ;  but 
to  turn  over  the  care  of  him  upon  others,  is  very 
tempting  to  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind. 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  ancients,  compared  to  those  of  the  moderns,  where, 
in  the  main,  we  seem  rather  superior,  so  fiur  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  we  shall  now  examine 
the  political  customs  and  institutions  of  both  ages,  and 
weigh  their  influence  in  retarding  or  forwarding  the 
propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather 
till  its  full  establablishment,  almost  all  the  nations, 
which  are  the  scene  of  ancient  history,  were  divided 
into  small  territories  or  petty  commonwealths,  where 
of  course  a  great  equality  of  fortune  prevailed ;  and 
the  centre  of  the  government  was  always  very  near  its 
frontiers. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Africa, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia :  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  no  institution  could  be  more  favourable  to 
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tbe  propagation  of  mankind.  For  though  a  man  of 
an  overgrown  fortune,  not  being  able  to  consume  more 
than  another,  must  share  it  with  those  who  serve  and 
attend  him,  yet  their  possession  being  precarious,  thej 
have  not  the  same  encouragement  to  marry  as  if  each 
had  a  small  fortune,  secure  and  independent*  Enor* 
mous  cities  are,  besides,  destructive  to  society,  beget 
vice  and  disorder  of  all  kinds,  starve  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces, and  even  starve  themselves,  by  the  prices  to 
which  they  raise  all  provisions.  Where  each  man  had 
his  little  house  and  field  to  himself,  and  each  county 
had  its  capital,  free  and  independent,  what'a  ha[^y  si- 
tuation of  mankind !  how  favourable  to  industry  and 
agriculture,  to  marriage  and  propagation !  The  proli- 
fic virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  act  in  its  full  extent,  with- 
out that  restraint  which  poverty  and  necessity  impose 
on  it,  would  double  the  number  every  generation: 
And  nothing  surely  can  give  it  more  liberty  than  such 
small  commonwealths,  4uid  such  an  equality  of  fortune 
among  the  citizens.  All  small  states  naturally  pro- 
duce equality  of  fortune,  because  they  afford  no  op- 
portunities of  great  increase ;  but  small  common- 
wealths much  more,  by  that  division  of  power  and  au- 
thority which  is  essential  to  them.  * 

When  Xenophon  *  returned  after  the  famous  expe-' 
dition  with  Cyrus,  he  hired  himself  and  6000  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thrace; 
and  the  articles  of  his  agreement  were,  that  each  sol- 
dier should  receive  a  daric  a  month,  each  captain  two 
daricsy  and  he  himself,  as  general,  four ;  a  regulation 
of  pay  which  would  not  a  little  surprise  our  modern 
officers. 

*  De  Exp.  Cyr.  Ub.  tu. 
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Demosthenes  and  JGschmes,  with  eight  more^  wem 
sent  ambassadors  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  their  ap* 
pointments  for  above  four  months  w^e  a  thousand 
drachmas^  which  is  less  than  a  drapAma  a  d9.y  fo?  eacb 
ambassador.  ^  But  a  drachma  a  day,  nay9  som^tin^^ 
twOf '  was  the  pay  of  a  common  foot  soldier^ 

A  centurion  among  the  Romans  h^  only  double 
pay  to  a  priyate  man  in  Polybius's  time;*  and  we  a«r 
cordingly  find  the  gratuities  after  a  triumph  regulated 
by  that  proportion.  *  Bui  Mark  Anthony  uid  the  tri- 
nmyirate  gave  the  centurions  five  times  the  reward  of 
the  other;'  so  much  had  the  increase  of  the  com.- 
monwealth  increased  the  inequality  among  the  citii- 
sens.' 

It  must  be  ownad,  that  the  situation  of  afiairs  in  mo- 
dem  times,  with  regard  to  civil  Uberty^as  well  as  equality 
of  fortune,  is  not  near  so  favourable  ^ther  U>  the  pro*- 
pagation  or  happiness  of  mankind.  Europe  is  shared 
out  mostly  into  great  monarchies ;  and  such  parts  of 
it  as  are  divided  into  snuiU  territories  are  commonly 
governed  by  absolute  princes,  who  ruin  their  people 
by  a  mimicry  of  the  greater  monarchs,  in  the  splendocur 
of  their  court,  and  number  of  thdr  forces.  Swisser- 
land  alone,  and  Holland,  resemUe  the  ancient  repub- 
lics ;  and  though  the  former  is  far  from  possessing  any 
advantage,  either  of  soil,  climate,  or  commerce^  yet  the 


b  Demost.  De  Falsa  Leg.    He  calls  it  a  considerable  giun. 

*  Thiicyd.  lib.  iii.  '  Ub.  vi  cap.  37. 

•  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xli.  cap.  7.  id.  et  alibi  pastim. 
«  Appian.  De  BelL  CIt.  lib.  ir. 

'  Caesar  gave  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  of  the  common 
soldiers.  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  viu.  In  the  Rhodian  cartel,  mention- 
ed afterwards,  no  distinction  in  the  ransom  was  made  on  account  of 
ranks  in  the  army. 
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numberd  of  people  with  wfakh  it  abounds,  n<^wlth- 
standing  their  enlisting  themselves  into  every  service 
in  Europe,  prove  sufficiently  the  advantages  of  their 
political  institutions. 

The  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only 
security  from  the  numbers  of  their  citiz^is.  The 
Trachinians  having  lost  great  numbers  of  their  peo* 
pie,  the  remainder,  instead  of  enriching  themselves  by 
the  inheritance  of  their  fellow-citizens,  applied  to  S^r- 
ta,  their  metropolis,  for  a  new  stock  of  inhabitants* 
The  Spartans  i^nmediately  collected  ten  thousand 
men,  among  whom  the  old  citizens  divided  the  lands 
of  which  the  former  proprietors  had  perished.* 

After  Timoleon  had  banished  Dionysius  from  Syra* 
cuse,  and  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  finding  the 
cities  of  Syracuse  and  .Sellinuntium  extremely  depopu- 
lated by  tyranny,  war,  and  faction,  he  invited  over 
from  Greece  some  new  inhabitants  to  repeople  them. ' 
Immediately  forty  thousand  men  (Plutarch  ^  says  sixty 
thousand)  offered  themselves;  and  he  distributed  so 
many  lots  of  land  among  them,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  a  proof  at  once  of  the 
maxims  of  ancient  policy,  which  affected  populousness 
more  than  riches,  and  of  the  good  effects  of  these  ma- 
xims, in  the  extreme  populousness  of  that  small  coun- 
try, Greece,  which  could  at  once  supply  so  great  a 
colony.  The  case  was  not  much  different  with  the  Ro- 
mans in  early  times.  He  is  a  pernicious  citizen,  said 
M.  Curius,  who  cannot  be  content  with  seven  i  acres. 

»  Biod.  Sic.  lib.  xu.     Thncyd.  lib.  iii.  >  Diod.  Sic.  Hb.  xvi. 

^  In  Tita  TSmoL 

1  PuK.  lib.  x^it.  cap.  SL     The  same  author,  in  cap.  6^  says,  Verumque 

fatentibut  iatyundia  perdidere  Italiam ;  Jam  vero  ei  provinciat.    Sex  dowi 

•fwiMna  4frictf  pouidebantt  cum  mUtfecU  tot  Nero  princept.    In  this 
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Such  ideas  of  equality  could  not  fail  of  producing  great 

numbers  of  people. 

We  must  now  consider  what  disadvantages  the  an* 

cients  lay  under  with  regard  to  populousness^  and  what 
checks  they  received  from  their  political  maxims  and 
institutions*  There  are  commonly  compensations  in 
every  human  condition ;  and  though  these  compensa- 
tions be  not  always  perfectly  equal,  yet  they  serve,  at 
least,  to  restrain  the  prevailing  principle.  To  compare 
.them,  and  estimate  their  influence,  is  indeed  difficult, 
even  where  they  take  place  in  the  same  age,  and  in 
neighbouring  coimtries :  But  where  several  ages  have 
intervened,  and  only  scattered  lights  are  afforded  us 
by  ancient  authors ;  what  can  we  do  but  amuse  our- 
selves by  talking  jTTO  and  con  on  an  interesting  subject, 
and  thereby  correcting  all  hasty  and  violent  determi^ 
nations  ? 

Firstj  We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  republics 
were  almost  in  perpetual  war ;  a  natural  effect  of  their 
martial  spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emu- 
lation, and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among 
nations  that  live  in  close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war 
in  a  small  state  is  much  more  destructive  thim  in  a  great 
one ;  both  because  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former 
case,  must  serve  in  the  armies,  and  because  the  whole 
state  is  frontier,  and  is  all  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  de- 


Tiew,  the  barbarous  butchery  committed  by  the  first  Roman  emperors 
was  not,  perhaps,  so  destructive  to  the  public  as  we  may  imagine. 
These  never  ceased  till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  illustrious  families 
which  had  enjoyed  the  plunder  of  the  world  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
republic.  The  new  nobles  who  rose  in  their  place  were  less  splendid,  aa 
we  Icam  from  Tacitus.    Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  55. 
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stractive  than  those  of  modetii)  chiefly  by  that  distri^ 
bution  of  plunder,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  indulgii«> 
€d.  The  private  men  in  our  armies  are  such  a  low  set 
of  people,  that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond  theiJ*' 
simple  pay,  breeds  confusion  and  disorder  among  them^ 
and  a  total  dissolution  of  discipline.  The  very  wretch** 
edness  and  meanness  of  those  who  fill  the  modem 
armies,  render  them  less  destructive  to  the  countries 
Which  they  invade ;  one  instance,  among  many,  of  die 
deceitfulness  of  first  appearances  in  all  political  rea-^ 
Sonings. " 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  an* 
cients  drew  up  their  men  16  or  20,  sometimes  50  men 
deep,  which  made  a  narrow  front ;  and  it  was  not  diffi<* 
cult  to  find  a  field,  in  which  both  armies  might  be 
marshalled,  and  might  ed^age  with  each  other.  Even 
where  any  body  of  the  troops  was  kept  off  by  hedges^ 
hillocks,  woods,  or  hollow  ways,  the  battle  was  not  so 
soon  decided  between  the  contending  parties,  but  that 
the  others  had  time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
opposed  them,  and  take  part  in  the  engagement.  And 
as  the  whole  army  was  thus  engaged,  and  each  man 
closely  buckled  to  his  antagonist,  the  battles  were  com« 
monly  very  bloody,  and  great  islaughter  was  made  on 
both  sides,  especially  on  the  vanquished.  The  long 
thin  lines,  required  by  fire-arms,  and  the  quick  deci« 
sion  of  the  fray,  render  our  modem  engagements  but 
partial  rencounters,   and  enable  the  general,   who  is 

^  The  ancient  Boldiers,  being  free  citixena,  above  the  lowest  rank, 
yrere  all  marriedi  Our  modem  soldiers  are  either  forced  to  live  un- 
lAarried,  or  their  marriages  turn  to  small  account  towards  the  increase  of 
lAankind ;  a  circumstance  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  into  con« 
ndefation,  as  of  some  cootequence  in  fkvour  of  the  ancients. 

VOL.  III.  r  F  • 
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foiled  in  die  beginning  of  the  da;^  to  draw  off  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  sound  and  entire.  ^  ^ 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration  and 
their  resemblance  to  single  combats,  were  wrought  up 
to  a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  later  ages.  No- 
thing could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give  quar- 
ter, but  the  hopes  of  profit,  by  making  slaves  of  their 
prisoners.  In  civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  " 
the  battles  were  the  most  bloody,  because  the  prisoa- 
ers  were  not  slaves. 

What  a  stout  resistance  must  be  made,  where  the 
vanquished  expected  so  hard  a  fate  !  How  inveterate 
the  rage,  where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  every  re- 
spect, so  bloody  and  severe  i 

Instances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities 
besi^ed,  whose  inhabitants,,  rather  than  open  their 
gates,  murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed 
themsdves  on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by 
a  little  prospect  of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks,.  "^ 
as  well  as  barbarians,  have  often  been  wrought  up  to 
this  degree  of  fury.  And  the  same  determined  spirit 
and  cruelty  must,  in  other  instances  less  remarkable,, 
have  been  destructive  to  human  society,  in  those  petty 


ff  4  In  Editiokb  F,  G,  H,  N,  there  is  the  following  passage  and  noie. 
Could  Folard*8  project  of  the  column  take  place  (which  seems  impracti- 
cable), *  it  would  render  modem  battles  as  destmctiTs  as  the  andent. 
'  '  Ilist  lib.  ii.  cap.  44k 

"  As  Abydus,  mentioned  by  Livy>  lib.  xzxi.  cap.  17,  18,  and  Folyb^ 
lib.  xyL    As  also  the  Xanthians,  Appian,  De  BelL  GviL  lib.  It. 


*  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  column  after  it  has  broke  die  enemy's 
line  ?  Only  that  it  then  takes  them  in  flank,  and  ^ifeipntCT  whatever 
atonds  near  it  by  a  fire  from  all  sides.  But  till  it  has  broke  them,  does, 
it  not  present  a  flank  to  the  enemy,  and  that  exposed  to  their  musketiy„ 
and,  what  is  nmch  worse,  to  their  cannon  ? 
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commonwealths  which  lived  in  close  neighbourhood, 
and  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and  contentions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  says  Plutarch, '  were 
carried  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and  pi- 
racies* Such  a  method  of  war  must  be  more  destruc- 
tive in  small  states,  than  the  bloodiest  battles  and 
sieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  during 
two  years  formed  a  prescription  for  land ;  one  year  for 
moveables ;  ' '  an  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Italy, 
at  that  time,  much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and  settled 
police,  than  there  is  at  present  among  the  Tartars. 

The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  ancient  history,  is 
that  between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rhodians ; 
when  it  was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  should  be  re- 
stored fo^  1000  drackmasy  a  slave  bearing  arms  for 
500.' 

But,  secondbfj  It  appears  that  ancient  manners  were 
more  unfavourable  than  the  modern,  not  only  in  times 
of  war,  but  also  in  those  of  peace ;  and  that  too  in 
every  respect,  except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of 
equality,  which  is,  I  own,  of  considerable  importance. 
To  exclude  faction  from  a  free  government,  is  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  altogether  impracticable ;  but  such  inve- 
terate rage  between  the  factions,  and  such  bloody  ma- 
xims are  found,  in  modem  times,  amongst  religious 
parties  alone. ' '  In  ancient  history  we  may  always 
observe,  where  one  par^  prevailed,  whether  the  nobles 

'  In  ^ta  AratL 

5  5  Intt  lib.  ii.  cap.  6L  It  is  true  the  same  law  seems  to  haTe  been 
continued  tiU  the  time  of  Justinian.  But  abuses  introduced  by  baiba- 
rism  are  not  i^fPiqrs  corrected  by  civility. — Note  in  Ediiioiis  F,  6,  H,  ^. 

«  Diod.  Sicnl.  Ub.  xz. 

5  0  *  Wbere  bigotted  priests  are  the  accusers,  judges  and  executioners.* 
Tha  m  Edkimu  F,  G,  H,  N. 

F  f2 
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or  people  (for  I  can  observe  no  difference  in  this  IV 
spect), '  that  they  immediately  butchered  all  of  the  op- 
posite party  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  banished 
such  as  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  farf . 
No  form  of  process,  no  law,  no  trial,  no  pardcm.  A 
fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  hi^  of  the  city  was 
slaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution;  and  the 
exileis  always  joined  foteign  enemies,  and  did  all  the 
mischief  possible  to  their  fellow-citizens,  till  fortune  piit 
it  in  their  power  to  take  full  revenge  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion. And  as  these  were  frequent  in  such  violent  go- 
vernments, the  disorder,  diffidence,  jealousy,  enmity, 
which  must  prevail,  are  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine  in 
this  age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recollect  in  an- 
cient history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and 
great  effusion  of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassinations, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy 
by  Thrasybulud,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public by  Csesar.  We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that 
Thrasybulus  passed  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  of- 
fences ;  and  first  introduced  that  word,  as  well  as  prac- 
tice, into  Greece.  *  It  appears,  however,  from  many 
orations  of  Lysias,  t  that  the  chief,  and  even  some  of 
the  subaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding  tyranny,  were 
tried  and  capitally  punished.  And  as  to  Ccesar's  cle- 
mency, though  much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gain 
great  applause  in  the  present  age.     He  butchered,  for 

'  Lysias,  who  was  him^lf  of  the  popular  factioD,  and  very  noiTDwly 
escaped  from  tlie  thirty  tyrants,  says,  that  the  Democracy  was  as  violent 
a  government  as  the  Oligarchy.     Orat  2^  De  Statu  Popid. 

•  Cicero,  Philip.  I. 

^  As  Orat.  11.  contra  Eratost. ;  Orat.  12.  contra  Agorat;  Orat  15. 
pro  Mantith. 
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kistaace)  all  Cafb's  senate,  when  he  became  master  of 
Utica ;  *  and  these,  we  may  readily  believe,  were  not 
the  most  worthless  of  the  party.  All  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  that  usurper  were  attainted,  and  by 
Hirtius's  law  declared  incapable  of  all  public  offices. 

These  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty,  but 
seem  not  to  have  understood  it  very  well.  When  the 
thirty  tyrants  first  established  their  dominion  at  Athens^ 
they  began  with  seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  inform- 
ers, who  had  been  so  troublesome  during  the  demo- 
eracy^  and  putting  them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  sen- 
tence and  execution.  Every  marij  says  Sallust '  and' 
X^ysias,  ^  rejoiced  at  these  punishments ;  not  considering 
that  liberty  was  from  that  moment  annihilated. 

The  utmost  energy  of  the  nervous  style  of  Thucy- 
dides,  and  the  copiousness  and  expression  of  the  Greek 
Imiguage,  seem  to  sink  under  that  historian,  when  he 
attempts  to  describe  the  disorders  which  arose  from 
faction  throughout  all  the  Grecian  commonwexilths. 
You  would  imagine  that  he  still  labours  with  a  thought 
greater  than  he  can  find  words  to  communicate.  And 
be  concludes  his  pathetic  description  with  an  observa- 
tion^  which  is  at  once  refined  and  solid;  ^  In  these 
contests, '  says  he,  *  those  who  were  the  dullest  and  most 
stupid,  and  had  the  least  foresight,  commonly  prevail- 
ed. For  being  conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  dread- 
ing to  be  over-reached  by  those  of  greater  penetration, 
they  went  to  work  hastily,  without  premeditation,  by 
the  sword  and  poniard,  and  thereby  got  the  start  of 

*  Appian.  De  Bel.  Civ.  lib.  ii. 

*  See  Csnar^B  speech,  De  Bel.  Cat 

y  OFBt.  24w  And  in  Orat  89.  he  mentionB  the  factions  spirit  of  the 
popular  assemblies  as  the  only  cause  why  these  illegal  punishments 
should  dbpU 
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their  antagonists,  who  were  forming  6ne  schemes  and 
projects  for  their  destruction. ' '  ^ 

Not  to  mention  Dionysius  *  the  elder,  who  is  com- 
puted to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of 
his  fellow-citizens ;  or  Agathocles,  *  Nabis, '  and  others^ 
still  more  bloody  than  he ;  the  transactions,  even  in  free 
governments,  were  extremely  violent  and  destructive. 
At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a 
twelvemonth,  murdered  without  trial,  about  1200  of 
the  people,  and  banished  above  the  half  of  the  citizens 
that  remained. «  In  Argos,  near  the  same  time,  the 
people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles ;  and  afterwards  their 
own  demagogues,  because  they  had  refused  to  carry 
their  prosecutions  farther.  ^  The  people  also  in  Cor- 
cyra  killed  1500  of  the  nobles,  and  banished  a  thou- 
sand. *  These  numbers  will  appear  the  more  surpris- 
ing, if  we  consider  the  extreme  smallness  of  these  states; 
but  all  ancient  history  is  full  of  such  circumstances.  * 

B  ^  *  lib.  3L*-Tlie  country  in  Europe  wberan  I  haTC  obaenred  tbe 
ItKtionB  to  be  most  violent,  and  party  hatred  the  strongest^  is  Ireland. 
This  goes  so  far  as  to  cut  oJET  even  the  most  common  intercourse  of  civi- 
lities betwixt  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Tlieir  cruel  insurrections^ 
and  the  severe  revenges  vrhich  they  have  taken  of  each  other,  are  the 
causes  of  this  mutual  ill-willy  which  is  the  chief  source  of  disorder,  po- 
verty and  depopulation,  in  that  country.  The  Greek  Actions  I  ima- 
gine to  have  been  inflamed  still  to  a  higher  degree  of  rage :  The  revolu- 
tions being  commonly  more  frequent,  and  the  maxims  of  assassination 
much  more  avowed  and  acknowledged.  *^-Note  in  Enirjovs  F,  G,  H,  N. 

'  Flut.  de  virt.  et  Fort  Alex. 

'  Diod.  ^c.  lib.  xviiL  xix.  *  Tit  Liv.  xzxi,  xxxiii,  xxxiv. 

*  Diod  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  Isocrates  says,  there  were  only  5000  banished. 
He  makes  the  number  of  those  killed  amount  to  1500.  Areop.  ^schines 
contra  Ctesiph.  assigns  precisely  the  same  number.  Seneca  (De  Tranq. 
Anim.)  cap.  v.  says  1900. 

y  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  *  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xiii. 

*  We  shall  mention  from  Diodorus  Siculus  alone  a  few  massacres, 
which  passed  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  during  the  most  shining  age  of 
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•  •  ■■  ... 

When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  he  restor- 
ed throughout  all  the  cities,  it  was  found,  that  the' 
whole  amounted  to  20,000  men ;  ^  the  remains  proba- 
bly of  still  greater  slaughters  and  massacres.  What  an 
astonishing  milkitnde  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  ancient 
Greece !  And  what  domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  parti- 
ality, revenge,  he«*t-bumings,  must  have  torn  those 
cities^  ^here  factions  were  wrought  vp  to  such  a  degree 
of  fury  and  despair  -! 

I 

Greece.  There  were  banished  tram  Syberis  500  of  the  nobles  and  their 
partisans ;  lib.  xii.  p.  77.  e*  edii*  Rhodomannu  Of  Chians,  000  citisens 
banished;  lib.  xiii.  p.  189.  At  Ephesus,  340  kiUed,  1000  banished; 
lib.  xiii.  p.  22a  Of  Cyrenians,  500  nobles  kUled,  all  the  rest  banished ; 
lib.  xiv.  p.  863.  The  Corinthians  killed  120,  banished  500;  lib.  xiv. 
p.  304.  Phttbidas  the  Spartan  banished  300  Bsotians ;  lib.  xy.  p.  d4SL 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  Lacedemonians,  democracies  were  restored  in  many 
dties,  and  severe  vengeance  taken  of  the  nobles,  after  the  Greek  maiv- 
ner.  But  matters  did  not  end  there.  For  the  banished  •neblesb  return- 
ing in  many  places,  butchered  their  adversaries -at  Pbial«,  in  Corinth,  in 
Megara,  in  Phliasia.  In  this  last  place  they  killed  300  of  the  people; 
but  these  again  revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  nobler,  and  banished 
the  rest ;  lib.  xv.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia  1400  banished,  besides  many  kill- 
ed. The  banished  retired  to  Spcurta  and  to  Pallantium :  The  latter  were 
delivered  up  to  their  countrymen,  and  all  killed ;  lib.  xv.  p.  373.  Of 
the  banished  iVom  Argos  and  Thebes,  there  were  500  in  the  Spartan 
army ;  id.  p.  S74i.  lilere  is  a  detail  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  Agatho- 
cles*s  cruelties  from  the  same  author.  The  people,  befinre  his  usurpa- 
tion, had  banished  600  nobles ;  lib.  xix.  p.  655^  Afterwards  that  tyran^ 
in  concurrence  with  the  people,  kiUed  4000  nobles,  and  banished  6000; 
id.  p.  647.  He  lulled  4000  people  at  Gela;  id.  p.  741.  By  Aga« 
tbodes's  brodwr  8000  banished  from  Syracuse ;  lili.  xx.  p.  757.  The 
inhabitants  of  iEgesta,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  klUed,  man,  wo« 
man,  and  child;  and  with  tortures,  for  the  sake  of  their  money;  id,  p.* 
802.  All  the  relations,  to  wit,  father,  brother,  children,  grandfather,  of 
Ids  Libyan  army,  %illed ;  id,  p.  603.  He  killed  7000  exiles  after  ci^i- 
tulation ;  id.  p.  816.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Agathodes  was  a  mam 
of  great  sense  and  courage,  and  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  wanton  rruelty^ 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  his  ag& 
*  DM.  Sic.  lib.  xtiiL 
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It  would  be  easier,  says  Isocrates  to  PluHp,  to  raise 
an  army  in  Greece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than 
from  the  cities. 

Even  when  affidrs  came  not  to  such  extremities 
(which  they  failed  not  to  do  almost  in  every  city  twice 
or  thrice  every  century),  property  was  rendered  very 
precarious  by  the  maxims  of  ancient  government*  Xe* 
nophon,  in  the  Banquet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural 
unaffected  description  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian 
people.  ^  In  my  poverty, '  says  Charmides,  ^  I  am 
much  more  happy  than  I  ever  was  while  possessed  of 
riches :  as  much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  security  than, 
in  terrors,  free  than  a  slave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  court, 
to  be  trusted  than  suspected.  Formerly  I  was  obliged 
to  caress  every  informer ;  some  imposition  was  con- 
tinually  laid  upon  me;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  to 
travel,  or  be  absent  from  the  city.  At  present,  when  I 
^m  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten  others.  The  rich 
are  afraid  of  me,  and  show  me  every  kind  of  civility 
and  respect;  and  I  am  become  a  kind  of  tyrant  in  the 
cily/« 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysias,  *  the  orator  very 
coolly  speaks  of  it,  by  the  by,  as  a  maxim  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  that  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they 
put  to  death  some  of  the  rich  citizens  as  well  as  strang- 
ers, for  the  sake  of  the  forfeiture.  In  mentioning  this, 
Jie  seems  not  to, have  any  intention  of  blaming  them, 
still  less  of  provoking  them,  who  were  his  audience  and 
Judges. 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citi^Een  or  a  stranger  among 
that  people,  it  seemed  indeed  requisite,  either  that  he 
should  impoverish  himself,  or  that  the  people  would 


:.  86^  ex  edit  LeuncUT.  «  Ont  29,  in  Nicom. 
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loappverisli'himy  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain. 
Th^  orator  last  mentioned  gives  a  pleasant  account  of 
aix  estate  laid  out  in  the  public  service ; '  that  is,  above 
the  third  of  it  in  raree-shows  and  figured  dances. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  which  were 
altogether  horrible.  Even  the  mixed  monarchies,  bj 
which  most  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  were  go- 
verned, before  the  introduction  of  republics,  were  very 
unsettled.  Scarcely  any  city,  but  Athens,  says  Iso- 
crates^  could,  show  a  succession  of  kings  for  four  or 
five  generations.' 

Besides  many  other  obvious  reasons  for  the  instabi- 
lity of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  division  of  proper- 
ty among  the  brothers  of  private  families,  must,  by  a 

*  In  order  to  recommend  his  client  to  the  favour  of  the  people^  he. 
enumerates  all  the  sums  he  had  expended.  When  ;^«^ii^o^  dOminas; 
Upon  a  chorus  of  men  20  minas ;  tvcrvpfi^tvrtuCf  ^  minas ;  avfpavt 
X'P^'y^^*  *^  minas ;  xvxXiM»  X^f^  ^  minas :  Sevfll  times  trierarch)  where 
lie  spent  6  talents :  Taxes,  once  90  minas,  another  time  40 ;  yvfaaffiofx"*^ 
12  minas;  x^f^T^  vrtuliMt  x^f^>  ^^  minas:  x0/co^$tf  x^^yav,  18 minas; 
*^fP'/t'*^''<''  «y^"ot(f  7  minas  ;  rpinpu  afitxxofcnoft  15  minas ;  ap;^ii6fc** 
f9(,  30  minas :  In  the  whole  ten  talents  38  minas.  An  immense  sum 
for  an  Athenian  fortune,  and  what  alone  would  be  esteemed  great  riches^ 
Orai,  20.  It  is  true,  he  Bays,  the  law  did  not  oblige  him  absolutely  to 
be  at  so  much  expense^  not  above  a  fourth.  But  without  the  favour  of 
the  people,  nobody  was  so  much  as  safe ;  and'  this  was  the  only  way  to 
gain  it.  See  farther,  Orat,  24^  de  pop.  ttatu.  In  another  place,  he  in- 
troduces a  speaker,  who  says  that  he  had  spent  his  whole  fortune,  and 
an  immense  one,  eighty  talents,  for  the  people ;  OrtU,  2&  de  Prob.  Evan- 
dri.  The  fitntxtt  or  strangers,  find,  says  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute 
largely  enough  to  the  people's  fancy,  that  they  have  reason  to  repent  it; 
Orat.  30.  contra  Phil.  You  may  see  with  what  care  Demosthenes  dis- 
plays his  expenses  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads  for  himself  de  corona  / 
and  how  he  exaggerates  Midias*s  stinginess  in  this  particular,  in  his  ac-i 
cusation  of  that  criminaL  All  this,  by  the  by,  is  a  mark  of  a  very  ini- 
quitous judicature :  And  yet  the  Athenians  valued  themselves  on  having 
the  mo«t  legal  and  regular  admmiftnrtion  of  any  people  in  Greece. 

'Fanath. 
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necessary  consequence,  contribute  to  unsettle  and 
turb  the  state.  The  universal  preference  given  to  the 
elder  by  modem  laws,  though  it  increases  the  inequali- 
tjr  of  fortunes,  )ias,  however,  this  good  effect,  that  it 
accustoms  men  to  the  same  idea  in  public  succession, 
and  cuts  off  all  claim  and  pretension  of  the  yonngen 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heraclea,  falling  immedi- 
ately into  faction,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  sent  Heripi- 
das  with  full  authority  to  quiet  their  dissensions.  This 
man,  not  provoked  by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by 
party  rage,  knew  no  better  expedient  than  immediate- 
ly putting  to  death  about  500  of  the  citizens ;  *  a  strong 
proof  how  deeply  rooted  these  violent  maxims  of  go- 
vernment were  throughout  all  Greece. 

If  such  was  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  among 
diat  refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  com- 
monwealths of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which 
were  denominatedpbarbarous?  Why  otherwise  did  the 
Greeks  so  much  value  themselves  on  their  humanity, 
gentleness,  and  moderation,  above  all  other  nations? 
This  reasoning  seems  very  natural.  But  unluckily  the 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  in  its  earlier 
times,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  received  accounts,  pre- 
sents an  opposite  conclusion.  No  blood  was  ever  shed 
in  any  sedition  at  Rome  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi. 
Dionysius  Halicamassseus,  **  observing  the  singular  hu- 
manity of  the  Roman  people  in  this  particular,  makes 
use  of  it  as  an  argument  that  they  were  originally  of 
Grecian  extraction:  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  factions  and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous  republics 
were  usually  more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece 
above  mentioned. 


<  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  i>  Lib.  I 
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If  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  coining  to  blows,  they 
made  ample  compensation  after  they  had  once  entered 
upon  the  bloody  scene;  and  Appian's  history  of  their 
civil  wars  contains  the  most  frightful  picture  of  mas« 
sacres,  proscriptions,  and  forfeitures,  that  ever  was  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  What  pleases  most,  in  that  his- 
torian, is,  that  he  seems  to  feel  a  proper  resentment  of 
these  barbarous  proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that 
provoking  coolness  and  indi£Perence  which  custom  had 
produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  historians..' 

The  maxim  of  ancient  politics  contain,  in  general, 
so  little  humanity  and  moderation,  that  it  seems  super- 
fluous to  give  any  particular  reason  for  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  at  any  particular  period.  Yet  I  can-  < 
not  forbear  observing,  that  the  laws,  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  were  so  absurdly  con- 
trived, that  they  obliged  the  heads  of  parties  to  have 
recourse  to  these  extremities.    All  ci^ital  punishments 


*  Tbe  authorities  above  dted  are  all  historians,  orators,  and  philoso- 
phers, whose  testimony  is  unquestioned.  It  is  dangerous  to  rely  upon 
writers  who  deal  in  ridicule  and  satire.  What  will  posterity,  for  in- 
stance, infer  from  this  passage  of  Dr  Swift?  *  I  told  him,  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britain),  by  the  natives  called  Langdon  (London), 
where  I  had  sojourned  some  time  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
consist,  in  a  manner,  wholly  of  discoverers,  witnesses,  informers,  ac- 
cusers, prosecutors,  evidences,  swearers,  together  with  their  several  sub- 
servient and  subaltern  instruments,  aU  under  the  colours,  the  conduct^ 
and  pay  of  ministers  of  state  and  their  deputies.  The  plots  in  that  king- 
dom are  usuatly  the  workmanship  of  those  persons,'  &c.  GuUher*» 
TraveU*  Such  a  representation  might  suit  the  government  of  Athens^ 
not  that  of  England,  which  is  remarkable^  even  in  modem  times,  for 
humanity,  justice,  and  liberty.  Yet  the  Doctor's  satire;,  though  carried  ' 
to  extremes,  as  is  usual  with  him,  even  beyond  other  satirical  writers, 
did  not  altogether  want  an  object.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was 
bis  friend,  and  of  the  same  party,  had  been  banished  a  little  before  by  a  , 
bill  of  attainder,  with  great  justice,  but  without  such  a  proof  as  was  legal, 
m  according  to  the  strict  forms  of  common  law. 
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.were  abolished :  However  criminal^  or,  what  is  more, 
however  dangerous  any  citizen  might  be»  he  could  not 
regularly  be  punished  otherwise  than  by  bani^tnent: 
And  it  became  necessary,  in  the  revolutions  of  party, 
to  draw  the  sword  of  private  vengeance;  nor  was  it 
easy,  when  laws  were  once  violated,  to  set  bounds  to 
these  sanguinary  proceedings.  Had  Brutus  himself 
prevailed  over  the  triumvirate ;  could  he,  in  common 
prudence,  have  allowed  Octavius  and  Antony  to  live,  and 
have  contented  himself  with  banishing  them  to  Rhodes 
or  Marseilles,  where  they  might  still  have  plotted 
new  commotions  and  rebellions  ?  His  executing  C.  An* 
tonitts,  brother  to  the  triumvir^  shows  evidently  his  sense 
of  the  matter.  Did  not  Cicero,  with  the  approbation 
of  all  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitrarily  put  to 
death  Catiline's  accomplices,  contrary  to  law,  and  with- 
out any  trial  or  form  of  process  ?  and  if  he  moderated 
his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  either  from  the  cle- 
mency of  his  temper,  or  the  conjunctures  of  the  times? 
A  wretched  security  in  a  government  which  pretends 
to  laws  and  liberty  ! 

Thus  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  same 
manner  as  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget 
great  relaxation  in  their  execution ;  so  their  excessive 
lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is 
dangerous  to  force  us,  in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred 
boundaries. 

One  general  cause  of  the  disorders,  so  frequent  in 
aU  ancient  governments,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
great  difficulty  of  establishing  any  aristocracy  in  those 
ages,  and  the  perpetual  discontents  and  seditions  of  the 
people,  whenever  even  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly 
were  excluded  from  the  legislature  and  from  public 
offices.    The  very  quality  oi freemen  gave  such  a  rank, 
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being  opposed  to  that  of  slave,  that  it  seemed  to  entitle 
the  possessor  to  every  power  and  privilege  of  the  com«- 
monwealth.  Solon's  ^  laws  excluded  no  freemen  from 
votes  or  elections,  bat  confined  some  magistracies  to  a 
particular  census ;  yet  were  the  people  never  satisfied 
till  those  laws  were  repealed.  By  the  treaty  with  An^ 
tipater,'  no  Athenian  was  allowed  a  vote  whose  census 
was  less  than  2000  drachmas  (about  60/.  Sterling).  And 
though  such  a  government  would  to  us  appear  suffici- 
ently democratical,  it  was  so  disagreeable  to  that  peo- 
ple, that  above  two-thirds  of  them  immediately  left  their 
country. ""  Cassander  reduced  that  census  to  the  half;  • 
yet  still  the  government  was  considered  as  an  oligar- 
chical tyranny,  and  the  efiPect  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  Tullius's  "*  laws  seem  equal  and  reasonable, 
by  fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  property;  yet 
the  Roman  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to 
submit  to  them. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  medium  between  a  se- 
vere, jealous  aristocracy,  ruling  over  discontented  sub- 
jects, and  a  turbulent,  factious,  tyrannical  democracy.  ^ 
At  present,  there  is  not  one  republic  in  Europe,  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other,  that  is  not  remarkable 
for  justice,  lenity,  and  stability,  equal  to,  or  even  be- 
yond Marseilles,  Rhodes,  or  the  most  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity.  Almost  all  of  them  are  well  tempered  aristo-^ 
cracies. 

But,  thirdly^  There  are  many  other  circumstances  in 
which  ancient  nations  seem  inferior  to  the  modem, 
both  for  the  happiness  and  increase  of  mankind.  Trade, 

^  Plutarch,  in  tiU  Solon.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 

"  Id.  ibid.  »  Id.  ibid.  •  Tit  LiT.  Ub.  i.  cap.  4a 

A  ft  This  sentence  was  not  in  the  Editions  prior  to  0. 
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manufactures,  industry,  were  no  where,  in  former  ages^ 
so  flourishing  as  they  are  at  present  in  Europe.  The 
only  garb  of  the  ancients,  both  for  males  and  females, 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wor^ 
commonly,  white  or  grey,  and  which  they  scoured  as 
often  as  it  became  dirty.  Tyre,  which  carried  on,  af- 
ter Carthage,  the  greatest  commerce  of  any  city  in  the 
Mediterranean,  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
was  no  mighty  city,  if  we  credit  Arrian's  account  of  its 
inhabitants. '  Athens  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  trading  city;  but  it  was  as  populous  before  the 
Median  war  as  at  any  time  after  it,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus;' yet  it;s  commerce  at  that  time  was  so  incon- 
siderable, that,  as  the  same  historian  observes,'  even 
the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia  were  as  little  frequent* 
ed  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  for  be- 
yond these  he  conceived  nothing. 

Great  interest  of  money,  and  great  profits  of  trade, 
are  an  infallible  indication,  that  industry  and  commerce 
are  but  in  their  infancy.  We  read  in  Lysias'  of  100 
per  cent,  profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents,  sent  to 
no  greater  distance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic; 
nor  is  this  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary 
profit.  Antidorus,  says  Demosthenes,  ^  paid  three 
talents  and  a  half  for  a  house,  which  he  let  at  a  talent 
a  year ;  and  the  orator  blames  his  own  tutors  for  not 
employing  his  money  to  like  advantage.     My  fortune. 


'  Lib.  ii  There  were  8000  killed  during  the  siege,  and  the  captives 
amounted  to  90,000.  Diodoras  Siculua,  lib.  xviL  says  pnly  13,000;  but 
he  accounts  for  this  small  number  by  saying,  that  the  Tynans  had  sent 
away  beforehand  part  of  their  wives  and  children  to  Carthage, 

^  Lib.  y,  he  makes  the  number  of  the  dtisens  amount  to  dO^OOO. 

'IbLV. 

•  Orat  3a  advers.  Diagit        «  Contra  Aphob.  p.  8&  ex  edit.  Aldi. 
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says  he,  in  eleven  years'  minority)  ought  to  have  been 
tripled.  The  value  of  20  of  the  slaves  left  by  his  fa* 
ther,  he  computes  at  40  minas,  and  the  yearly  profit  of 
their  labour  at  12. "  The  most  moderate  interest  at 
Athens  (for  there  was  higher'  often  paid),  was  12 per 
cent.,^  and  that  paid  monthly.  Not  to  insist  upon  the 
high  interest  to  which  the  vast  sums  distributed  in  elec- 
tions had  raised  money  *  at  Rome,  We  find,  that  Verres, 
before  that  factious  period,  stated  24  per  cent,  for 
money  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publicans;  and 
though  Cicero  exclaims  against  this  article,  it  is  not  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  usury,  but  because  it  had 
never  been  customary  to  state  any  interest  on  such  oc- 
casions. *  Interest,  indeed,  sunk  at  Rome,  after  the 
settlement  of  the  empire ;  but  it  never  remained  any 
considerable  time  so  low  as  in  the  commercial  states  of 
modem  times.  ^ 

Among  the  other  inconveniences  which  the  Athenlr 
ans  felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, it  is  represented  by  Thucydides,'  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable,  that  they  could  not  bring  over  their 
com  firom  Eubcea  by  land,  passing  by  Oropus^  but  were 
obliged  to  embark  it^  and  to  sail  roimd  the  promontory 
of  Sunium ;  a  surprising  instance  of  the  imperfection 
of  ancient  navigation,  for  the  water-carriage  is  not  here 
above  double  the  land. 

I  do  not  remember  a  passage  in  any  ancient  author^ 
where  the  growth  of  a  city  is  ascribed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacture.  The  commerce,  which  is  said 
to  flourish,  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  those  commodities^ 

■  Id.  p.  la  *  Id.  Ibid. 

y  Id.  ibid,  and  JEadbmu  contra  Cteuph. 

*  Epist  ad  Attic,  lib.  ir.  epist.  15^ 

*  Contra  V«rr.  Orat  a  ^  See  Eaiay  IV.  ""  Lib.  tiL 
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ibr  which  different  soils  and  climates  were  suited.  The 
sale  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  according  to  Diodoru^ 
SiculuS)"*  was  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Agrigeii* 
tnm.  The  situation  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  according 
to  the  same  author,*  was  the  cause  of  its  immense  po» 
pulousness,  being  built  near  the  two  rivers  Crathys  and 
Sybaris.  But  these  two  rivers,  we  may  observe,  are 
not  navigable,  and  could  only  produce  some  fertile 
valleys  for  agriculture  and  tillage ;  an  advantage  so  in- 
considerable, that  a  modem  writer  would  scarcely  bawi 
taken  notice  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together  with 
the  extreme  love  of  liberty  which  animated  those  f^s, 
must  have  banished  every  merchant  and  manufacturer^ 
and  have  quite  depopulated  the  state,  had  it  subsisted 
upon  industry  and  commerce.  While  die  cruel  and 
suspicious  Dionysius  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries^ 
who,  that  was  not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and 
could  have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  skill  to  procure 
a  subsistence  in  other  countries,  would  have  remained 
exposed  to  such  implacable  barbarity?  The  persecu- 
tions of  Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe 
with  the  manufactures  of  Flanders  and  of  France. 

I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  species  of  industry 
chiefly  requi^te  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  industry  may  flourish,  even  where 
manufactures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  neglect- 
ed. Swisserland  is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance, 
where  we  find,  at  once,  the  most  skilful  husbandmen, 
and  the  most  bungling  tradesmen^  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe.  That  agriculture  flourished  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  them,  and  at  some 

d  Lib.  xUl  '  «  LilK  ziL 
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periods,  we  have  reason  to  presume ;  and  whether  the 
mechanical  arts  had  reached  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection, may  not  be  esteemed  so  material,  especially  if 
we  consider  the  great  equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient 
republics,  where  each  &mily  was  obliged  to  cultivate, 
with  the  greatest  care  and  industry,  its  own  little  field, 
in  order  to  its  subsistence. 

But  is  it  just  reasoning,  because  agriculture  may,  in 
some  instances,  flourish  without  trade  or  manufactures^ 
to  conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  and 
for  any  great  tract  if  time,  it  would  subsist  alone? 
The  most  natural  way,  surely,  of  encouraging  hus« 
bandry,  is,  first,  to  excite  other  kinds  of  industry,  and 
thereby  afford  the  labourer  a  ready  market  for  his  com- 
modities, and  a  return  for  such  goods  as  may  contri- 
bute to  his  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  This  method  id 
in&Ilible  and  universal;  and,  as  it  prevails  more  in 
modem  governments  than  in  the  ancient,  it  affords  it 
presumption  of  the  superior  populdusness  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  says  Xenophon, '  may  be  a  farmer :  No 
art  or  skill  is  requisite :  All  consists  in  industry,  and 
in  attention  to  the  execution;  a  strong  proof,  as  Co- 
lumella hints,  that  agriculture  waft  but  little  known  in 
the  age  of  Xenophon. 

All  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  easy  subsistence  of  men, 
and  consequently  towards  their  propagation  and  in- 
crease ?  Our  superior  skill  in  mechanics ;  the  discovery 
of  new  worlds,  by  which  commerce  has  been  so  much 
enlarged ;  the  establishment  of  posts ;  and  the  use  of 
bills  of  exchange :  These  seem  all  extremely  useful  to 
the  encouragement  of  art,  industry^  and  populousness. 

'  Oecoo. 
VOL.  III.  a  G 
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Were  we  to  strike  off  these,  what  a  check  should  we 
give  to  every  kind  of  business  and  labour,  and  what 
multitudes  of  families  would  immediately  perish  from 
want  and  hunger  ?  And  it  seems  not  probable,  that 
we  could  supply  the  place  of  these  new  inventions  by 
any  other  regulation  or  institution. 

Have  we  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient 
states  was  any  wise  comparable  to  that  of  modem,  or 
that  men  had  then  equal  security,  either  at  home,  or 
in  their  journeys  by  land  or  water  ?  I  question  not,  but 
every  impartial  examiner  would  give  us  the  preference 
in  this  particular. ' 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  seems  impos-^ 
sible  to  assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  world  should 
have  been  more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modem 
times.  The  equality  of  property  among  the  ancients, 
liberty,  and  the  small  divisions  of  their  states,  were  in- 
deed circumstances  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
mankind :  But  their  wars  were  more  bloody  and  de- 
structive, their  governments  more  factious  and  un- 
settled, commerce  and  manufactures  more  feeble  and 
languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose  and  ir- 
regular. These  latter  disadvantages  seem  to  form  a 
sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  former  advantages ;  and 
rather  favour  the  opposite  opinion  to  that  which  com- 
monly prevails  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

But  there  is  no  reasoning,  it  may  be  said,  against 
matter  of  fact.  If  it  appear  that  the  world  was  then 
more  populous  than  at  present,  we  may  be  assured 
that  our  conjectures  are  false,  and  that  we  have  over- 
looked some  material  circumstance  in  the  comparison. 
This  I  readily  own :  All  our  preceding  reasonings  I 


'  See  F»rt  I.  Essay  XI. 
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acknowledge  to  be  mere  trifling,  or,,  at  least,    small 
skirmishes  and  frivolous  rencounters,  which  decide  noi 
thing.     But  unluckily  the  main  combat,  where  we  com- 
pare facts,  cannot  be  rendered  much  more  decisive. 
The  facts  delivered  by  ancient  authors  are  either  so 
Uncertain  6r  so  impeifect  as  to  ai&rd  us  nothing  posi- 
tive in  this  matter.     How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  very  facts  which  we  must  oppose  to  thend,  in  com- 
puting the  populousnesst  of  modem  states,  are  far  from 
being  either  certain  or  complete.     Many  grounds  of 
calculation  proceeded  on  by  celebrated  writers  are  little 
better  than  those  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  who 
formed  an  e;stimate  of  the  immense  greatness  of  Rome 
from  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had 
been  found  in  that  city.  *" 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are 
uncertain  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  been  sub- 
ject to  milch  greater  coi^ptions  than  any  other  part  of 
the  text,  and  that  for  an  obvious  reason.  Any  altera- 
tion in  other  places  commonly  affects  the  sense  of 
grammar,  and  is  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader 
and  transcriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of 
any  tract  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good 
authority,  so  as  to  afford  us  a  large  enough  view  for 
comparison. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a  good,  foun- 
dation for  the  number  of  citizens  assigned  to  any  free 
city,  because  they  entered  for  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  there  were  exact  registers  kept  of  them. 
But  as  the  number  of  slaves  is  seldom  mentioned,  this 


h  JElii  Lamprid*  in  yita  Heliogab.  cap.  26, 
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leaves  us  in  as  great  uncertainty  as  ever  with  regard  to 
the  populousness  even  of  single  cities. 

The  first  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  opuiion,  the 
commencement  of  real  history.  All  preceding  narra- 
tions  are  so  intermixed  with  faUe,  that  philosophers 
ought  to  abandon  them^  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
embellishment  of  poets  and  orators*  * 

With  regard  to  remoter  times,  the  numbers  of  peo- 
ple assigned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  credit 
and  authority.  The  free  dtizens  of  Sybaris,  able  to 
bear  arms,  and  actually  drawn  out  in  baftle,  were300,000» 
They  encoimtered  at  Siagra  with!  100^000  citissens  of 
Crotona,  another  Greek  city  contiguous  to  them,  and 
were  defeated. — ^Thi*  is  Diodorus  Siculus's  *  account, 
and  is  very  seriously  insisted  on  by  that  historian.  Stra- 
bo  *  also  mentions  the  same  number  of  Sybarites. 

Diodorus  Sieulus,  '^  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, says  that  they  amounted  to  20,000  citizens, 
200,000  strangers,  besides  slaves,  who,  in  so  opulent 
a  city  as  he  represents  it,  would  probably  be  at  least  aa 
numerous.  We  must  remark,  that  the  women  and  the 
diildren  ar^  not  included ;  and  that,  therefore,  upon 


.  I  In  genenly  there  is  mora  candour  and  sincerity  in  ancient  faistoriansy 
but  less  exactness  and  care,  than  in  the  moderns.     Our  speculative  fac- 
tions, especially  those  of  religion,  throw  such  an  illusion  orer  eur  minds, 
\}imt  men  seem  to  regard  impartiality  to  their  adversaries  and  to  heretics 
as  a  vice  or  weakness.     But  the  commonness  of  books,  by  means  of 
pinting,  has  obliged  modem  historians  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding 
contradictions  and  incongruities.    Diodorus  Sieulus  is  a  good  writer, 
but  it  is  with  pain  I  see  his  narration  contradict,  in  so  many  particulars, 
the  two  most  authentic  pieces  of  all  Greek  history,  to  wit,  Xenophon's 
expedition,  and  Demosthencs's  onUions.    Fltttacch  and  Appian  seem., 
scarce  ever  to  have  read  Cicero's  epistles. 
kLib.riL  »lib.  vL  «  Lib.  xiii^ 
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the  whole,  this  city  must  bftve  contained  neaar  two  mil^ 
lions  of  inhabitants.  *  And  what  was  the  reason  of  so 
immense  an  increase  ?  They  were  industrious  in  cuIti-> 
vating  the  neighbouring  fields,  not  exceeding  a  small 
English  county ;  and  they  traded  with  their  wine  and 
oil  to  Afiica,  which  at  that  time  produced  none  of 
these  eommodities. 

>  Ptolemy,  says  Theocritus  ^  commands  33,339  cities. 
I  suppose  the  singularity  of  the  number  was  the  reason 
of  assigning  it.  Diodorus  Siculus '  assigns  three  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  a  small  number :  But 
then  he  makes  the  number  of  cities  amount  to  18,000 ; 
an  evident  contradiction. 

He  says,  "^  the  people  were  formerly  seven  millions. 
Thus  remote  times  are  always  most  envid  and  admired* 

That  Xerxes's  army  was  extremely  numerous,  I  can 
readily  believe ;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  em« 
pire,  and  from  the  practice  among  the  eastern  nations 
of  encumbering  their  camp  with  a  superfluous  multi* 
tude :  But  will  any  rational  man  cite  Herodotus's  won- 
derful narrations  as  any  authority  ?  There  is  something 
very  rational,  I  own,  in  Lysias's '  argument  upon  thia 
subject  Had  not  Xerxes's  army  been  increcfiUy  nu- 
merous, says  he,  he  had  never  made  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont :  It  had  been  much  easier  to  have  transport- 
ed his  men  over  so  short  a  passage  with  the  numerous 
shipping  of  which  he  was  master. 

Polybius  says "  that  the  Romans,  between  the  first 
and  second  Funic  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion from  the  Gauls,  mustered  all  their  own  forces^ 
^  I    ■  ■ I  ■  -  I . 

"  Diogmes  Laertius  (in  Yita  Empedodis)  says,  that  Agrigentum  ooiu 
tained  only  800,000  iahabitanta, 

•  IdylL  17.  '  LiK  i.  'Id.  iWd.. 

'  Orat.  de  Funebris.  '  lib.  ii 
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and  those  of  their  allies,  and  found  them  amount  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  a  great 
number  surely,  and  which,  when  joined  to  the  slaves, 
is  probably  pot  less,  if  not  rather  more,  than  that  ex* 
tent  of  country  affords  at  present*  ^  The  enumeration 
too  seems  to  have  been  made  with  some  exactness;  and 
Polybius  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But 
might  not  the  number  be  paagnified,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  ? 

Diodorus  Siculus  "*  makes  the  same  enumeration  a-« 
mount  to  near  a  million.  These  variations  are  suspi<* 
cious.  He  plainly  too  supposes,  that  Italy,  in  his 
time,  was  not  so  populous ;  another  suspicious  circum-r 
3tance.  For  who  can  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  diminished  from  the  time  of  the  first  Pu- 
pic  war  to  ihat  of  the  triumvirates  ? 

Julius  Csesar,  according  to  Appian,  '  encountered 
four  millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and  made 
another  million  prisoners.  ^  Supposing  the  number  of 
the  enemy's  army  and  that  of  the  slain  could  be  ex- 
acdy  assignisd,  which  never  is  possible,  how  could  it 
be  known  how  often  thq  same  man  returned  into  the 
armies,  or  how  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  le- 
vied soldiers  ?  No  attention  ought  ever  to  be  given  to 
such  loose,  ex^gerated  calculations,  especially  where 
the  author  does  not  tell  us  the  mediums  upon  which 
the  calculations  were  fi[>unded. 

Faterculus  *  makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed  by 

^  The  country  that  supplied  this  number  wu  not  above  a  third  of 
Italy,  Tis.  the  Pope's  dominionsy  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  But  perhaps  in  those  early  times  there  were  very  few  slaTes, 
except  in  Rome,  or  the  great  cities.  *  Lib.  ii.  ^  Critica. 

y  Plutarch  (in  vita  Caes.)  makes  the  number  that  Casar  fought  with 
amount  to  three  inillionf ;  Julian  (in  Canaribus)  to  two. 

'  Lib.  ii.  cap.  47. 
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Csesar  amount  only  to  400,000 ;  a  more  probable  ac- 
count, and  more  easily  reconciled  to  the  history  of 
these  wars  given  by  that  conqueror  himself  in  his 
Commentaries.  *  The  most  bloody  of  his  battles  were 
fought  against  the  Helvetii  and  the  Germans. 

One  would  imagine,  that  every  circumstance  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  Dionysius  the  elder  might  be  re- 
garded as  authentic,  and  free  from  all  fabulous  exag- 
geration, both  because  he  lived  at  a  time  when  letters 
flourished  most  in  Greece,  and  because  his  chief  his- 
torian was  Philistus,  a  man  allowed  to  be  of  great  ge- 
nius, and  who  was  a  courtier  and  minister  of  that 
prince.  But  can  we  admit  that  he  had  a  standing  ar- 
my of  100,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
galleys  ?  *  These,  we  may  observe,  were  mercenary 
forces,  and  subsisted  upon  pay,  like  our  armies  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  citizens  were  all  disarmed;  and  when 
Dion  afterwards  invaded  Sicily,  and  called  on  his 
countrymen  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  he  was  obliged 
to  bring  arms  along  with  him,  which  he  distributed 
among  those  who  joined  him.  °  In  a  state  where  agri<- 
culture  alone  flourishes,  there  may  be  many  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  if  these  be  all  armed  and  disciplined,  a 
great  force  may  be  called  out  upon  occasion :  But 
great  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  can  never  be  main- 
t^ned  without  either  great  trade  and  numerous  manu- 


*  Purr,  lib.  yiL  cap.  85.  saysy  that  Caraar  used  to  boast,  Aat  there  had 
fidlen  in  battle  against  him  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  men,  besides  those  who  perished  in  the  civil  vrars.  It  is  not 
probable  that  that  conqueror  could  ever  pretend  to  be  so  exact  in  his 
computation.  But  allowing  the  fact,  it  b  likely  that  the  Helvetii,  Ger- 
mans and  Britons,  whom  he  slaughtered,  would  amount  to  near  a  half 
of  the  number. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  *"  Plutarch,  in  vito  EKonys. 
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factures,  or  extensive  dominions.  The  United  Pro* 
vinces  never  were  masters  of  such  a  force  by  sea  and 
land  as  that  which  is  said  to  belong  to  Dionysius ;  yet 
they  possess  as  large  a  territory,  perfectly  well  culti- 
vated, and  have  much  more  resources  from  their  com-r 
Uieree  wd  industry.  Diodorus  Siculus  allows,  that, 
even  in  his  time,  the  army  of  Dionysius  appeared  inr 
credible ;  that  is,  as  I  interpret  it,  was  entirely  a  fic- 
tion ;  and  the  opinion  arose  from  the  exaggerated  flat- 
tery of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps  from  the  vanity  and 
policy  of  the  tyrant  himself.  *^ 


6  9  <  The  cricka  m  my  Teiyjttsay  be  suspected  of  temerity,  w^ 
k  pretends  to  correct  or  diq>ute  the  plain  testimony  of  endent  historiens 
by  any  probable  or  analogical  reasonings;  Yet  the  Mcenae  of  author^ 
upon  aU  subjects,  particularly  with  regard  to  numben,  is  so  great,  that 
we  ought  stiU  to  retain  a  kind  of  doubt  or  reserve,  idienerer  the  facts 
advanced  depart  in  Oie  least  finom  the  common  bonnds  of  nature  and  ex- 
perience. I  shall  give  an  instance  with  regard,  to  modem  history.  Sir 
William  Temple  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  having  a  free  coniewa- 
tion  with  Charles  the  II.,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  representing  to 
that  monarch  the  impossibility  of  introducing  into  this  island  the  reli- 
gion  and  government  of  fVance,  cfaieOy  on  account  of  the  gn;at  force 
requisite  to  subdue  the  i^irit  and  Ubertyof  so  brave  a  people.  «  Hmj 
Romans, '  says  he,  « were  forced  to  keep  up  twelve  legions  for  th^  pur, 
pose  •  (a  great  absurdity),  •  *  and  Cromwell  left  an  army  of  near  eighty 
thousand  men. '     Must  not  this  last  be  regarded  as  unquestioned  by  fa. 

ture  critics,  when  they  find  it  asserted  by  a  wise  and  learned  minister  of 
state  contemporary  to  the  first,  and  who  addressed  his  discourse  upon 
an  ungrateful  subject,  to  a  great  monarch  who  was  also  contemponay, 
and  who  hhnself  broke  those  very  forces  about  fourteen  years  before  ? 
Yet,  by  the  most  undoubted  authority,  we  may  insist  that  Cromwdl's 
may,  vhen  he  died,  £d  npt  amount  to  half  the  number  here  men- 
tioned, f 

•  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  says,  that  one  legion  would  be  sufficient^  witji  a  few 
pavalry;  but  the  Romans  commonly  kept  up  somewhat  a  greater  forcv 
m  this  island,  which  they  never  took  tiie  pains  entirely  to  subdue. 

t  ?*  W««w  that  Cromwell's  pi^iiament,  in  1650,  setded  but  1,900^000 
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It  is  a  usual  fallacy  to  consider  all  the  ages  of  anti-* 
quity  as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  con- 
tained in  the  great  cities  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  if  these  cities  had  been  all  contemporary.  The 
Greek  colonies  flourished  extremely  in  Sicily  during 
the  age  of  Alexander;  but  in  Augustus's  time  they, 
yrere  so  decayed,  that  almost  all  the  produce  of  that 
fertile  island  was  consumed  in  Italy.  ^ 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
assigned  to  particular  cities  in  aiUtiquity;  and,  omit* 
ting  the  numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  E* 
gyptian  Thebes,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  sphere 
of  real  history,  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  states.  I 
must  own,  the  more  I  consider  this  subject,  the  more 
am  I  inclined  to  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  great 
populousness  ascribed  to  ancient  times. 

Athens  is  said  by  Plato  *  to  be  a  very  great  city } 
and  it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek '  citiea* 
except  Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the  same 


pounds  a  year  on  him  for  the  constant  charges  of  gOTemment  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms.  See  Scobel,  chap.  31.  This  wan  to  supply  the  fleets  army, 
and  civil  list.  It  appears  from  Whitelocke,  that  in  the  year  1640,  the 
turn  of  80,000  pounds  a  month  was  the  estimate  for  40,000  men.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  Cromwell  had  much  less  than  that  num- 
ber upon  pay  in  1656.  In  the  very  instrument  of  government,  20,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse  are  fixed  by  Cromwell  himself,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  as  the  regular  standing  army  of  the  commonwealth. 
That  number,  indeed,  seems  not  to  have  been  much  exceeded  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Protectorship.  See  farther  Hiurlo,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  413;  499,  56a  We  may  there  see,  that  though  the  Protector  had 
more  considerable  armies  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  had  not  sometimes 
more  than  4000  or  5000  men  in  England.— EnmoKs  F,  G,  H. 

'  Strabo,  Ub.  vi. 

*  Apolog.  Socr. 

'  Argos  seems  also  to  hare  been  a  great  city ;  for  Lysias  content* 
hunself  with  saying  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens.    Oiat  34u 
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size  in  Thucydides^s  '  time,  and  afterwards  increased 
beyond  it.  For  Cicero  ^  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  his  time,  not  comprehending, 
I  suppose,  either  Antioch  or  Alexandria  under  that 
denomination.  Athenaeus  *  says,  that,  by  the  enume- 
ration of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  there  were  in  Athens 
21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and  400,000  slaves. 
This  number  is  much  insisted  on  by  those  whose  opi- 
nion I  call  in  question,  and  is  esteemed  a  fimdamental 
fact  to  their  purpose :  But,  in  my  c^inion,  there  is  no 
point  of  criticism  more  certidn  than  that  Athenseus 
and  Ctesicles,  whom  he  quotes,  are  here  mistaken,  and 
that  the  number  of  slaves  is  at  least  augmented  by  a 
whole  cypher,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  40,000. 

Ftrsty  When  the  number  of  citizens  are  said  to  be 
21,000  by  AthensBus,  ^  men  of  full  age  are  only  un- 
derstood. For,  1.  Herodotus  says, '  that  Aristogoras, 
ambassador  from  the  lonians,  found  it  harder  to  de- 
ceive one  Spartan  than  30,000  Athenians ;  meanings 
in  a  loose  way,  the  whole  state,  supposed  to  be  met 
in  one  popular  assembly,  excluding  the  women  and 
children.  2.  Thucydides""  says,  that,  making  allow- 
ance for  all  the  absentees  in  the  fleet,  army,  garrisons, 
and  for  people  employed  in  theif  private  affidrs,  the 
Athenian  assembly  never  rose  to  five  thousand.  S. 
The  forces  enumerated  by  the  same  historian  *  being 

'  Lib.  tL     See  alao  Plutarch  in  rita  Nici«. 

^  Qrat.  contra  Verrem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  52.  Strabo,  lib.  tL  saya^  it  wa$ 
t|Fenty-two  milea  in  compass.  But  then  we  are  to  consider,  -that  it  con- 
tained two  haibouTs  within  it,  one  of  which  was  a  very  large  one,  an4 
might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  bay.  *  Lib.  vl  cap.  20L 

k  Demosthenes  assigns  20,000,  contra  Aristag. 

}  Lib.v.  »Lib.viii. 

f  Lib.  iL    IKodorus  Siculus's  acaount  perfectly  agr^est  lib.  ziL 
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all  citizens,  and  amounting  to  13,000  faeayy-armed  in- 
fentry,  prove  the  same  method  of  calculation ;  as  also 
the  whole  tenor  pf  the  Greek  historians,  who  always 
understand  men  of  full  age  when  they  assign  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  in  any  republic.  Now,  these  being  but 
the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  Athenians  were 
by  diis  account  84,000;  the  strangers  40,000;  and 
the  slaves,  calculating  by  the  smaller  number,  and  al- 
lowing that  they  married  and  propagated  at  the  same 
rate  with  freemen,  were  160,000;  and  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  284,000;  a  number  surely  large  enough. 
The  other  number,  1,720,000,  makes  Athens  larger 
than  London  and  Paris  united. 
*    Secondly,  There  were  but  10,000  houses  in  Athens.^ 

Thirdly  f  Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  given  us 
by  Thucydides,  ^  be  great  (to  wit,  eighteen  miles,  be- 
side the  seacoast),  yet  Xenophon  ^  says  there  was 
much  waste  ground  within  the  walls.  They  seem  in- 
deed to  have  joined  four  distinct  and  separate  cities. ' 

Fourthly,  No  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  or  suspicion 
of  insurrection,  is  ever  mentioned  by  historians,  ex- 
cept one  commotion  of  the  miners. ' 

Fifthly,  The  treatment  of  slaves  by  the  Athenians 
is  said  by  Xenophon,  ^  and  Demosthenes, "  and  Plau- 

9  Xenophon  Mem.  Ub.  ii.        ^  lib.  iL        ^  De  Ratione  Red. 

'  We  are  to  observe,  that  when  Dionysius  Halicamaassus  saysy  that 
if  we  regard  the  ancient  walla  of  Rome,  the  extent  of  that  city  will  not 
appear  greater  than  that  of  Athens,  he  must  mean  the  Acropolis  and 
high  town  only.  No  ancient  author  ever  speaks  of  the  Pyrsus,  Fhalenu^ 
and  Muaychia,  as  the  same  with  Athens.  Much  less  can  it  be  supposed* 
that  IMonysius  would  consider  the  matter  in  that  light,  after  the  walls  of 
Cimon  and  Pericles  were  destroyed,  and  Athens  was  entirely  separated 
Icom  these  other  towns*  Hus  obsenration  destroys  all  Vosaius's  reason- 
ings, and  introduces  conunon  sense  into  these  calculations. 

''  Athen.  h'b.  tI  «  De  Rep.  Athen.  ""  Philip.  3. 
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tus, '  to  have  been  extremely  gentle  and  indulgent; 
which  could  never  have  been  the  case,  had  the  dispro- 
portion been  twenty  to  cnie.  The  disproportion  is  not 
so  great  in  any  of  our  colonies;  yet  we  are  obliged  to 
exercise  a  rigorous  and  military  government  over  the 
negroes. 

Sixthly^  No  man  is  ever  esteemed  rich  far  possessing 
what  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  distribution  of  proper* 
ty  in  any  country,  or  even  triple  or  quadnq)le  that 
wealth.  Thus,  every  person  in  England  is  computed 
by  some  to  spend  sixpence  a  day ;  yet  he  is  esteemed 
but  poor  who  has  five  times  that  sum.  !Now,  Timar- 
chus  is  said  by  ^schines  ^  to  have  been  left  in  easy 
circumstances ;  but  he  was  master  only  of  ten  slaves 
employed  in  manu&ctures,  Lysias  and  his  brother, 
two  strangers,  were  proscribed  by  the  Thirty  for  their 
great  riches,  though  they  had  but  sixty  a  piece :  *  De^ 
mosthenes  was  left  very  rich  by  his  father,  yet  he  had 
no  more  than  fifty-two  slaves.*  His  workhouse  of 
twenty  cabinet-makers  is  said  to  be  a  very  considerable 
manufactory.  ^ 

Seventhly^  During  the  Decelian  war,  as  the  Greek 
historians  call  it,  20,000  slaves  deserted,  and  brought 
the  Athenians  to  great  distress,  as  we  learn  from  Thu* 
cydides.""  This  could  not  have  happened  had  they, 
been  only  the  twentieth  part  I'he  best  slaves  would 
not  desert. 

Eighthly,  Xenophon  '  proposes  a  scheme  for  main- 
taining by  the  public  10,000  slaves :  And  that  so  great 
a  number  may  possibly  be  supported,  any  one  will  be 

convinced,  says  he,  who  considers  the  numbers  we  pos- 
sessed before  the  Decelian  war ;   a  way  of  speaking 

'  Sticha        y  Contra  Timarch.        ■  Orat  11.        *  Contra  Aphob. 
t>  Ibid.  *  Lib.  Tu.        <!  De  Rat  Red 
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altogether  incompatible  with  the  larger  number  of 
Athenaeus. 

Nintkli/,  The  whole  census  of  the  state  of  Athens  was 
less  than  6000  talents.  And  though  numbers  in  an- 
cient manuscripts  be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this 
is  unexceptionable ;  both  because  Demosthenes,*  who 
gives  it,  gives  also  the  detail,  which  checks  him ;  and 
because  Polybius '  assigns  the  same  number,  and  rea- 
sons upon  it  Now,  the  most  vulgar  slave  could  yield 
by  his  labour  an  obolus  a  day,  over  and  above  his  main- 
tenance, as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,'  who  says,  that 
Nicias's  overseer  paid  his  master  so  much  for  slaves, 
whom  he  employed  in  mines.  If  you  will  take  the 
pains  to  estimate  an  obolus  a  day,  and  the  slaves  at 
400,000,  computing  only  at  four  years'  purchase,  you 
will  find  the  sum  above  12,000  talents ;  even  though 
allowance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of  holidays  in 
Athens.  Besides,  many  of  the  slaves  would  have  a 
much  greater  value  from  their  art  The  lowest  that 
Demosthenes  estimates  any  of  his "  father's  slaves  is 
two  minas  a  head.  And  upon  this  supposition,  it  is  a 
little  difficult,  I  confess,  to  reconcile  even  the  number 
of  40,000  slaves  with  the  census  of  6000  talents. 

TentMifj  Chios  is  said  by  Thucydides,'  to  contain 
more  slaves  than  any  Greek  city,  except  Sparta.  Sparta 
then  had  more  than  Athens,  in  proportion  to  the  num* 
ber  of  citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9000  in  the  town, 
80,000  in  the  country.  ^  The  male  slaves,  therefore, 
of  full  age,  must  have  been  more  than  780,000 ;  the 
whole  more  than  8,120,000;  a  number  impossible  to 


•  De  Classibus.  '  Lib.  ii  cap.  62. 

>  De  Rat  Red.  ^  Contra  AphobuHL 

*  lab.  TilL  *■  Flutarcb.  in  nta  Lycurs. 
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be  maintained  in  a  narrow  ba^rren  country,  steh  as 
Laconia,  which  had  no  trade.  Had  the  Helotes  bec^ 
so  very  numerous,  the  murder  of  2000,  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,^  would  have  irritated  them,  without  weaken<* 
ing  them. 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  number  ass^- 
ed  by  Athenseus,"  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  well  as  those  of  Athens.  The 
Athenians  affected  much  a  country  life,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides;'  and  when  they  were  all  chased  iii^ 
to  town,  by  the  invasion  of  their  territory  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  city  was  not  able  to  contain 
them ;  and  they  .were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  porticos, 
temples,  and  even  streets,  for  want  of  lodging. "" 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities ;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is  as« 
signed,  we  must  always  understand  it  to  comprehend 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  city.  Yet  even  with  this  allowance,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Greece  was  a  populous  country,  and  ex- 
ceeded what  we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a 
territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no 
supplies  of  com  from  other  places.  For,  excepting 
Athens,  which  traded  to  Pontus  for  that  commodity, 
the  other  cities  seem  to  have  subsisted  chiefly  fit>m 
their  neighbouring  territory.  ^ 

'  Lib.  It. 

">  The  same  author  affirms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000  slaves; 
iEgina  4/70,000.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold  stronger  against 
these  facts,  which  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is  haw- 
erer  remarkable,  that  Athenieus  dtes  so  great  an  authority  as  Aristotle 
for  this  last  fact :  And  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  mentions  the  same  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  iEgina. 

"  Lib.  ii.  o  Tbucyd.  lib.  il 

^  DxuosT.  contra  Lxpt.     The  Athenians  brought  yearly  {him  Pontus 
%00fiQO  medimni  or  bushels  of  com,  as  appeared  from  the  customhouse 
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Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  city  of  exten- 
sive commerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  splendour ;  yet 
it  contained  only  6000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  * 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  Greece; ' 
but  the  number  of  its  citizens  exceeded  not  those  of 
Rhodes. '     Phliasia  is  said  to  be  a  small  city  by  Xeno- 


booka.  And  this  was  the  greater  part  of  their  importation  of  com. 
This,  bj  the  byi  is  a  strong  proof  that  there  is  some  great  mistake  in  the 
foregoing  passage  of  AtbensBus.  For  Attica  itself  was  so  barren  of 
com,  that  it  product  not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  peasants^  TiL 
liv.  Ub.  xliiL  cap.  &  And  400,000  medimni  would  scarcely  feed  100,000 
men  during  a  twelvemonth.  Lucian,  in  his  navigium  sine  vota,  says, 
that  a  ship,  which,  by  the  dimensions  he  gives,  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  site  of  our  third  ntes,  carried  as  much  com  as  would  maintain  Attica 
for  a  twelvemonth*  But  perhaps  Athens  was  decayed  at  t^  time ; 
and,  besides^  it  is  not  sale  to  trust  to  such  loose  rhetorical  calculations. 

^  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xz.  '  Isocr.  paneg. 

*  Dion.  Sic.  lib.  zvii.  When  Alexander  attacked  Thebes,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  present.  Whoever 
Is  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  especially  of  the  Thebana, 
will  never  suspect  that  any  of  them  would  desert  their  country  when  it 
was  reduced  to  such  extreme  peril  and  distress.  As  Alexander  took  the 
town  by  storm,  all  those  who  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  sword  without 
mercy,  and  they  amounted  only  to  6000  men.  Among  these  were  some 
stiBUgers  and  manumitted  slaves.  The  captives,  consisting  of  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  slaves,  were  sold,  and  they  amounted  to  30,000. 
We  may  therefore  conclude^  that  the  free  citixens  in  Thebes,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  were  near  24^000^  the  strangers  and  slaves  about 
IS^OOQ.  These  last,  we  may  observe,  were  somewhat  fewer  in  propor- 
tion than  at  Athens,  aa  is  reasonable  to  imagine  from  this  drcumstance^ 
that  Athens  was  a  town  of  more  trade  to  support  slaves,  and  of  more  en- 
tertainment to  allure  strangers.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  36^000 
Was  the  whole  number  of  people^  both  in  the  city  of  lliebes  and  the 
neighbouring  territory.  A  very  moderate  number,  it  must  be  confessed  ; 
and  this  computation,  being  founded  on  fiicta  which  appear  indisputable^ 
must  have  great  weight  in  the  present  controversy.  The  above  men* 
tioned  number  of  Rhodians,  too,  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
who  were  free,  and  able  to  bear  arms. 
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phon,*  yet  we  find  that  it  contmned  6000  citizens/  I 
pretend  not  to  reconcile  these  two  facts.  Perhaps  Xe- 
nophon  calls  Phliasia  a  small  town,  because  it  made 
but  a  small  figure  in  Greece,  and  mwitained  only  a 
subordinate  alliance  with  Sparta ;  or  perhaps  the  coun- 
try belonging  to  it  was  extensive,  and  most  of  the 
eitizens  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  il^  and 
dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Mantinea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia.  '  Con- 
sequently it  was  equal  to  Megalopolis,  which  was  fifty 
stadia,  or  six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  ^ 
But  Mantinea  had  only  3000  citizens.  *  The  Greek 
cities,  therefore,  contained  only  fields  and  gardens,  to* 
gether  with  the  houses ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  them 
by  the  extent  of  their  walls.  Athens  contained  no 
more  than  10,000  houses ;  yet  its  walls,  with  the  sea- 
coast,  were  above  twenty  miles  in  extent.  Syracuse 
was  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference ;  yet  was  scarce- 
ly ever  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  more  populous 
dian  Athens.  Babylon  was  a  square  of  fifteen  miles^ 
or  sixty  miles  in  circuit ;  but  it  contained  large  culti- 
vated fields  and  inclosures,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny. 
Though  Aurelian's  wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, *  the  circuit  of  all  the  thirteen  divisions  of  Rome, 
taken  apart,  according  to  Publius  Victor,  was  only  a- 
bout  forty-three  miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  the 
country,  all  the  inhabitants  retired  within  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  cities,  with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and 
instruments  of  husbandry :  and  the  great  height  to 
which  the  walls  were  raised,  enabled  a  small  number 
to  defend  them  with  facility. 


»  Hist  Gntc  Kb.  vu.  "  Id.  Ub.  vii.  «  Polyb.  Ub.  ii. 

y  Polyb.  Uh.ix.  cap.  20.  •  Lyaias,  Owt  91 

*  Vopiscud  in  vita  AureL 
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l^parta,  says  Xenophon, » is  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
that  has  the  fewest  inhabitants.  Yet  Polybius**  says 
that  it  was  forty-eight  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was 
round. 

All  the  i9Stolians  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antipater's 
time,  deducting  some  few  garrisons,  were  but  10,000 
men.  ** 

,  Polybius  *  tells  us,  that  the  Achaean  league  might, 
without  any  inconvenience,  march  80  or  40,000  men: 
And  this  account  seems  probable ;  for  that  league  com- 
prehended the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet 
Pausanias,'  speaking  of  the  same  period,  says,  that  all 
the  Achaeans  able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  several 
manumitted  slaves  were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount 
to  15,000. 

The  Tiiessalians,  till  their  final  conquest  by  the  Ro- 
mans, were,  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  factious,  seditious, 
disorderly.'  It  is  not  therefore  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  part  of  Greece  abounded  much  in  people.. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides,^  that  the  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, adjoining  to  Pylos,  was  desert  and  unculti- 
vated. Herodotus  says,'  that  Macedonia  was  full  of 
lions  and  wild  bulls ;  animals  which  can  only  inhabit 
vast  unpeopled  forests.  These  were  the  two  extre* 
mities  of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  who  were  sold  by  Paulus  ^milius,  amount- 


^  De  Rep.  Laced.    TbiB  paaaage  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  that  of 
riutarch  abore,  who  saya  that  Sparta  had  9000  dtizena. 
<"  Folyb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xx.  <  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  XTiiL 

*  Legat.  '  In  Achaids. 

<  Tit.  LIt.  lib.  xxiy.  Cti^,  51.     Plato  in  Critone. 
^  Jib.  vii«  *  Lib.  vii. 
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ed  only  to  150,000. »    Yet  Epirns  might  be  doable  the 
extent  of  Yorkshire. 

Justin  *  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
declared  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called  a 
congress  of  all  the  states,  except  the  Lacedepionians, 
who  refused  to  concur ;  and  he  found  the  force  of  the 
whole,  upon  computation,  to  amount  to  200,000  infant- 
try  and  15,000  cavalry.  This  must  be  understood  to 
be  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the 
Greek  republics  maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and 
had  no  militia  distinct  from  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens, 
it  is  not  conceivable  what  other  medium  there  could  be 
of  computation.  That  such  an  army  could  ever,  by 
Greece,  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  be  maintained 
there,  is  contrary  to  all  history.  Upon  this  supposi- 
tion, therefore,  we  may  thus  reason.  The  free  Greeks 
of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  860,000.  The  slaves,  ,esti« 
mating  them  by  the  number  of  Athenian  slaves  as  a- 
bove,  who  seldom  married  or  had  families,  were  double 
the  male  citizens  of  full  age,  to  wit,  430,000.  And  all 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece,  excepting  Laconia, 
'Were  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand ;  no  mighty  number,  nor  exceeding  what  may  be 
found  at  present  in  Scotland,  a  country  of  not  much 
greater  extent,  and  very  indifferently  peopled. 

We  may  now  consider  the  numbers  of  people  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lights  afforded  us 
by  scattered  passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall 
find,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  difficulty ,  in  fixing  any 
opinion  on  that  head ;  and  no  reason  to  support  those 
exaggerated  calculations,  so  much  insisted  on  by  mo- 
dern writers. 


*  Tit  Lit.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  31  i  Lil>.  ix,  cap.  5. 
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Dionysius  Halicamassceus "  says,  that  the  ancient 
walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  same  compass  with 
those  of  Athens,  but  that  the  suburbs  ran  out  to  a  greftt 
extent ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town  end- 
ed, or  the  country  began.     In  some  places  of  Rome,  it 
appears,  from  the  same  author, '  from  Juvenal,  *  and 
from  other  ancient  writers, '  that  the  houses  were  high, 
and  families  lived  in  separate  stories,  one  abpve  an- 
other :  But  is  it  probable  that  these  were  only  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  only  in  some  few  streets  ?  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  younger  Pliny's «   account  of  his  own  house, 
and  from  Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  the  men 
of  quality  had  very  spacious  palaces :  and  their  build- 
ings were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at  this  day,  where  each 


lab.  IT.  ■  Lib.  X.  •  Satyr,  a  L  269,  870. 

»  Stnbo,  Ub.  T.  nys,  tbat  tbe  Empenxr  Augustus  prohibited  the 
raisiiig  houses  higher  than  serenty  feet  In  another  passage,  lib,  iW.,  he 
speaks  of  the  houses  of  Rome  as  remarkably  high.  See  also  (o  the  sime 
purpose  VitruTius,  Mb.  iL  cap.  a  Aristides  the  sophist  in  his  oration 
uf  V»fiw,  says,  that  Rome  consisted  of  cities  on  the  top  of  cities;  and 
that  if  one  were  to  spread  it  out  and  unfold  it,  it  would  ooTer  the  whole 
surface  of  Italy.  Where  an  author  indulges  himself  in  such  extwvagant 
declamations,  and  gircs  so  mvch  into  the  hyperboUcal  styles  one  l^ws 
not  how  far  he  must  be  reduced.  But  this  reasoning  seems  natural:  If 
Rome  was  built  in  so  scattered  a  manner  as  Dionysius  says,  and  raii  so 
much  mto  the  country,  there  must  have  been  very  few.straets  where  the 

houses  were  raised  so  high.    It  is  only  for  want  of  room  that  any  body 
builds  in  that  inconvenient  manner* 

«  Lib.  ii.  epist.  16.  lib.  ▼.  epist  6.  It  is  true^  Mny  there  describes  a 
country-house ;  but  since  that  was  the  idea  which  the  ancients  formed  of 
a  magnificent  and  couTenient  buildings  the  great  men  would  certainly 
build  the  same  way  in  town.  '  In  lavitatem  ruris  eicurrunt, '  says  Sc- 
neca  of  the  rich  and  Toluptuous,  epist  114,  Valerius  Mazimus,  Ub.iv. 
cap.  4.  speaking  of  Cincinnatus's  field  of  four  acres,  says,  •  Auguste  se 
babitare  nunc  putat,  cujus  domus  tantum  patet  quantum  Cincinnati  rurm 
patuerant  *  To  the  same  purpose  see  lib.  xxxri.  cap.  1  A. ;  «]m  lib.  KviiL 
cap.  8. 
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apartment  is  sepal^tecl  from  the  rest,  and  rises  no 
higher  than  a  single  ^tory.  To  Which  if  we  add,  thMt 
the  Romah  Hdbility  much  afected  tetensive  porticoes; 
and  even  woods '  in  to^n,  we  tnay  pelrhikps  allow  Vd^ 
sius  (though  there  is  lid  matifier  of  ¥ed£ion  for  it),  td 
read  the  famous  pass^e  of  the  elder  FUnj '  hts  bWli 


'  VitruT.  Eb.  ▼.  cap.  11.  Tacit.  AnnaL lib. xi  cap.Sb  SoetoxL  in  Tita 
tidta?.  ^ip.  72;  &c. 

'  «  Moenia  fjaa  ( Aoma)  oolhgere  ambhn  imperatoribui^  cqawributA 
que  Vespadaiilsy  A«  U.  C«  828.  pais.  xiit.  MC€.  compleza  moAtes  mf^ 
tern,  ipsa  dividitur  in  regiones  quatuordedm,  compita  eanim  265.  £jiia> 
dem  spatii  mensura,  currente  a  Milliario  in  c^ite  Rom.  Fori  statuto^ 
ad  flihgulaB  portas,  qua  sunt  hodie  numero  87»  ita  ut  duodedm  porUe 
waaA  numeranttir,  prgtefeiPtuiqac  ex  veteribiis  fecptem,  cpue  vne  detie- 
runt,  effidt  paasuum  per  directum  90,T7&»  Ad  extrema  vano  tectorum 
cum  castris  prstoriis  ab  eodem  MiUiario^  per  Ticos  oouiium  Tiarum, 
metisnra  coUej^t  patdo  ampUus  septuaginta  millia  passuunu  ^o  a 
qids  tltitudinam  tectonitn  flftdftt,  dignaiA  pit>fecfoi,  aesGmafionetii  conci- 
piat»  firteaturque  nuUiutf  uAis  magnito'dllteiA  ih  CMb  mbe  pdtufsse  el 
compariri.*     Flin.  lib.  ili.  c«t>.  & 

AU  the  best  tfuuniseflpfa  of  PUny  read  die  pteaage  as  Bere  dted,  and 
tz  the  compass  ef  tiie  waU»  of  Rome  to  h6  tfafifteen  mile^  Hie  qo^- 
tioB  is,  What  FUnxmeOtisby  30,775  p«cei^  ted  h6^  that'mrinber  was 
Ibcmed?  The  -manner  In  iHiidi  I  Mii<civ»  it  hr  this.  Rooft  was  a 
mnicireolar  ^b«a  of  thirtam  lllileir  dituttfeMifite.  iThe  Vbhtm,  JM 
consequcndy  the  MiUiaifum^  we  know,  w«i  lltiMed  tfb  flife  banks  dttbe 
lybv*  aW  -near  d»^  oeiAre  wf  the  drdtfr,  tk  iipM  Ae  &meter  of  the 
adnicinstdisr  v^ii.  T%<Mi|(b  Hitte  #ere  thiiv^-s^rtfi  gatet  to  Rome,  jec 
ofdy  tweha  tf  tfaaot  bad  Artfght  Arttts  leifding  fi«A  llian  to  the  MRIia- 
lium.  Fiiny,  therefore^  haying  assigMd  tBe  dfc^mftrence  of  Rom^ 
•pd  knowing  thM  that  alMe  was  not  snffldent  to  give  us  a  just  notion  of 
Ito  surfiMe,  uses  iMs  fSnther  tnethod^  He  supposes  aQ  the  streets  lead- 
ing fWmi  tfa*  BfillierfuiA  to  ilie  twelve  gates,  to  be  Md  together  into  one 
atriight  lin^  and  su^j^loies  Ire  nm  along  tiiat  Ihie,  so  lu  to  count  each 
gate  once ;  in  wfaidi  case,  he  says,  that  the  whole  line  Is  S0,775  paces, 
€t^  in  other  words,  tliat  each  street  or  rsdius  of  the  semicircular  area  Is 
upon  an  aTsmge  two  miles  and  a  half;  and  (he  whole  lengtii  of  Rome 
b  five  nules,  and  its  breaddi  About  half  as  mudi>  bendtt  the  sctttered 
fubnibs. 
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way,  without  admitting  the  extravagant  consequences 
which  he  draif  s  from  it* 

The  pumber  of  citizens  who  received  com  by  the 
public  distribution  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  two 


Ben  Haidoatn  undentindB  Uhi  parags  in  Uie  same  muaur,  with 
regard  po  0e  lajiog  together  the  aereral  itreeta  of  Rome  into  one  line, 
in  order  to  oompoae  30,775  paces ;  but  then  he  supposes  that  streets  led 
fipom  the  Milliarium  to  ereiy  gate,  and  that  no  street  exceeded  800  paces 
in  length.  But,  Ist,  A  semicinnilar  area,  whose  radius  was  only  800 
paosa,  could  natwer  have  a  circumferei^ce  near  thiiteen  milea,  the  compass 
of  ^ome  ,as  fssjgned  by  Fltny.  A  radips  of  two  p^lea  ^nd  a  half  forma 
very  nearly  that  drcumference*  2d,  There  is  an  absurdity  in  supposing 
a  city  so  built  as  to  have  streets  runnipg  to  its  centre  from  every  gate  in 
its  drcumfbrenoe^  these  streets  must  interfere  as  they  approach.  3d,  This 
iMminlBhgs  loo  much  ftaB4he  greatness  d  ancient  Rome,  and  r^uoea 
Ifa^  city  bel9ir /snrei^  9iK«ol  or  Bfltterdya^ 

The  sense  which  Vossinsy  in  bia  ObterptUionef  variant  puts  on  this 
passage  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  extreme.  One  manuscript  of 
no  authority,  instead  of  thirteen  miles,  has  assigned  thirty  miles  for  the 
coBspasa^f  4be  walls  of  Bonew  a«»<i  ^/nasiua  understands  this  only  of 
/the  finiTitiv^ar  ;p^  of  thejdrcymfegrenp^;  .^uppos^  that^  jw  the  T^fher 
formed  the  diameter,  tl^ere  were  no  walls  built  on  t^t  side.  But,  1st, 
This  reading  is  allowed  to  be  contraiy  to  almost  aU  the  manuscripts. 
2df  Vfhj  should  PUny>  a  omcise  Wfjter,  .r9si9»t.fb»  Gompf^  .of  the  wa^ 
ff  9fpa)^  in  pwo  suocesv^e  sentences?  B^ .  Why  repeat  it  with  so  sen- 
jible  a  yfria^on?  itf^  Vfha^  if  the  .meaning  ^f  Pliny's  mentioning 
llrice  the  S^UJliarium,  if  a  line  was  me^u^ured  that  ^  no  depe^de;ice  on 
the  MiUiarium  ?  5th,  Aurelian's  wall  is  said  by  Vopiscus  to  h|S7,e  been 
jifBwp  fanQtfi  0mbUu,  a«4  ^  Imi^^  comprehended  all  tbe  buildingfi  and 
j^ihui^  pn  tbe  north  si4e  of  the  Tyher,  ye^  its  compass  was  on^y  fift^ 
fifJt^i  and  e\ef^  ibere  critics  suape<;t  so^  nustat^e  or  corruption  in  the 
;text,  since  the  walls  which  remain,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
^^apie  i^th  AureyiMa's,  exceed  not  twel^9  qiileif-  It  is  not  probable  that 
Jl^e  wpvld  <lf"f>'«y«'«h  from  Au^pistua  to  AvijpUan.  It  remained  stil,! 
jfffi  C9fiUiX  qf  the  same  empire  ;  and  none  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  long 
jp«pod,  except  the  tiMnults  on  the  death  of  Ma^ua  ftnd  Balbinus,  ever 
affected  the  city.  CaracaUa  is  sfdd  by  Aurel^i^  Victor  to  have  increased 
Borne^  6th,  There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  whiqli  mark  any 
such  greatness  of  Rome.  Vossius's  reply  to  this  oljection  seems  ab- 
surd, th*t  the  rubbish  would  sink  sixty  or  seventy  feet  under  ground. 
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hundred  thousand.  *  This  one  would  esteem  a  pretty 
certain  ground  of  calculation ;  yet  it  is  attended  with 
such  circumstances  as  throw  us  back  into  doubt  and 

uncertainty. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  distribution  ? 
It  was  calculated^  to  be  sure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit 
But  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero "  that  the  rich 
might  also  take  their  portion,  and  that  it  was  esteem- 
ed no  reproach  in  them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  com  given ;  whether  only  to  heads 
of  families,  or  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  ?  The 
portion  every  month  was  five  modii  to  each  *  (about 
five-sixths  of  a  busheL)  Thb  was  too  little  for  a  fa- 
mily, and  too  much  for  an  individual.  A  very  accu- 
rate antiquary, '  therefore,  infers,  that  it  was  given  to 
every  man  of  full  age :  But  he  allows  the  matter  to  be 
uncertain. 


It  iqipeUB  from  Spartian  (m  vUa  Sewri)  that  the  fiye  mile-stone  in  via 
Lavicana  was  out  of  the  city.  7tli,  Olympiodorus  and  Pbblius  Victor 
fix  the  number  of  bouses  in  Rome  to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  thousand. 
SQh  The  Tery  eitrSTagance  of  the  consequences  dnwn  by  tliis  crific  aa 
well  as  Lipelus,  if  they  be  necessary,  destroy  the  foundation  on  which 
they  are  grounded*  that  Rome  contained  fourteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, while  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  contains  only  fiye^ 
to  his  computation,  &c 

The  only  objection  to  the  sense  which  we  have  affixed  above  to  the  ] 
sage  of  FUny,  seems  to  lie  in  tfais^  that  Fliny,  after  mentioning  the  thirty- 
seven  gates  of  Rome^  assigns  only  a  reason  for  suppresdng  the  seven  old 
ones,  and  says  nothing  of  the  eighteen  gates;  the  streets  leading  fiom 
which  terminated,  according  to  my  opinion,  before  they  reached  the 
Forum.  But  as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfectly  Imew 
the  disposition  of  the  streetB,  it  is  not  strange  he  should  take  a  drcum^ 
stance  for  granted  which  was  so  ftmillar  to  every  body.  Perhaps,  too^ 
many  of  these  gates  led  to  wliarls  upon  the  river. 

*  £x  monument  Ancyr.  "  Tuac  Qusnt  lib.  iH  cap.  48L 

"  Lidniua  apud  Sallust  Hist  ¥ng.  lib.  iii  ^ 

y  Nicolaus  HorteBsius  De  Re  Frumentaria  Roman. 
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Was  it  stricdy  inquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  Rome  ?  or  was  it  sufficient  that 
he  presented  himself  at  the  monthly  distribution  ?  This 
last  seems  more  probable.  * 

Were  there  no  false  claimants  ?  We  are  told,  *  that 
Caesar  struck  off  at  once  170,000,  who  had  creeped  in 
without  a  just  title ;  and  it  is  very  little  probable  that 
he  remedied  all  abuses. 

.  But,  lastly,  what  proportion  of  slaves  must  we  assign 
to  these  citizens  ?  This  is  the  most  material  question, 
and  the  most  uncertain.  It  is  very  doubtfiil  whether 
Athens  can  be  established  as  a  rule  for  Rome.  Per- 
haps the  Athenians  had  more  slaves,  because  they  em-^ 
ployed  them  in  manufactures,  for  which  a  capital  ci^, 
Uke  Rome,  seems  not  so  proper.  Perhaps,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  Romans  had  more  slaves  on  account  of 
their  superior  luxury  and  riches. 

There  were  exact  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome ; 
but  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number' of  bu- 
rials, except  Suetonius,  t  who  tells  us,  that  in  one  sea- 
son there  were  80,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of 
Libitina :  But  this  was  during  a  plague,  which  can  af- 
ford no  certain  foundation  for  any  inference. 

The  public  com,  though  distributed  only  to  200,000 
citizens,  affected  very  considerably  the  whole  ligricul- 
culture  of  Italy;  *  a  fact  nowise  reconcileable  to  some 

*  Not  to  take  the  people  too  much  from  their  bustneM*  Augustus  or- 
dsined  the  distributioii  of  corn  to  be  mmde  only  thrice  a  year :  But  the 
people,  fln<ling  the  monthly  distributions  more  conTenient  (as  preserving 
I  suppose*  ft  more  regular  economy  in  their  family),  denred  to  hare 
Ihem  restored*  Sueton.  August,  cap.  40.  Had  not  some  of  the  people 
come  from  some  distance  for  their  ooniy  Augustus's  precaution  seems 
0uperfluou«^ 

*  Sueton.  in  JuL  cap,  4L 

*  In  Tito  Neroida.  '  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  4a 
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modern  exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country. 

The  best  ground  of  conjecture  I  can  find  conoemiiig 
the  greatness  of  ancient  Rome  is  this :  We  are  told  by 
Herodian,''  that  Antiodi  and  Alexandria  were  wery 
little  inferior  to  Rome.  It  appears  &om  Diodoms  Si* 
cuius*  that  one  straight  street  of  Alexandria,  readiing 
from  gate  to  gate,  was  five  miles  long ;  and  as  Alexan- 
^ria  was  much  more  extended  in  length  than  breadth, 
ijt  seems  to  ha^e  beoi  a  city  nearly  of  the  bulk  of  Paris;' 
and  Rome  might  be  about  the  size  of  London* 

*  lib.  It.  cap.  5,  *  lib.  zviL 

'  Quintus  Cvtiiis  Wfn,  lis  wdls  mre  ten  mileB  bt  drcumfeface^ 
w^tuk  faundad  t>y  Aieytndfr,  lib,  may,  a    flCniw^  wkofaadlnvdledto 

Alezoadria  «■  well  •■  Diodonu  SiculiUy  flays  it  was  icaica  fimr  laUetf 
long,  and  in  most  places  about  a  nule  broad,  lib.  zfiL  Pliny  says  it  re- 
sembled a  Macedonian  cassock,  stretcbing  out  in  die  corners,  lib.  y. 
cap.  10.  Notwitiistanding  tlib  hcSk  of  Alazandriay  ^wliicli  seems  bvt 
iiKidenle»  Diadonis  fiiculiis,  qpesking  of  its  ciiouit  as  dnwn  by  ^ex- 
ander  (which  it  never  exceeded^  as  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Maroelli* 
nu8,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  16.)  says  it  was  ftnytBu  Xiofcpovrff,  extremdff  great 
ibid.  Tlie  reason  which  he  asrigns  for  its  surpasfdng  all  cides  in  the 
woiid  (ibr  he  excepts  not  Rome)  i^  Aaft  h  contained  SOO^OOO  tne  in- 
tebitantSi  He  also  mentions  tbe  ve^nues  of  the  kioga,  to  wit,  6000 
talents,  as  another  durcumstamce  to  the  same  purpose;  no  sudi  mighty 
sum  in  our  eyes,  even  though  we  make  allowance  for  the  different  value 
of  money.  What  Stntbo  says  of  the  neighbouring  countxy,  means  only 
that  it  was  peopled,  otxovfunt  xffXdrr.  Might  not  one  alBm^  withovC 
say  great  hyperbola  that  the  whole  banks  of  the  river,  Drom  Oisvesend 
to  Windsor,  are  one  city?  This  is  even  more  than  Strabo  says  of  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Mareods,  and  of  the  canal  to  Canopus.  It  is  a  vulgar 
saying  in  Italy,  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  but  one  town  in  Piedmont 
for  it  is  all  a  town.  Agrippa,  in  Jotephui  de  bdlo  Judaic*  lib.  iL  cajjp.  16. 
to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the  excessive  greatness  of  Alexandrii^ 
which  he  endeavours  to  magnify,  describes  only  the  compass  of  the  ci^ 
as  drawn  by  Alexander ;  a  clesr  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
were  lodged  there,  and  that  the  neighbouring  country  was  no  more  than 
what  might  be  expected  about  all  great  towni^  very  weU  cultivated,  and 
well  pedplkL 
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There  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Diodorus  Siculus's 
time, '  300,000  free  people,  comprehending,  I  sup- 
pose, women  and  children.^  But  what  number  of 
alavefi?  Had  we  any  juat  ground  to  fix  these  at  an  e- 
quai  number  with  the  free  inhabitants,  it  would  &Tonr 
the  fojiiegoing  computation. 

There  jsa  passage  in  Herodian  which  is  a  little  sur- 
prising* He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the 
En^ror  was  aa  large  as  all  the  reU  of  the  ciiy. '  This 
was  Nero's  golden  house,  which  is  Indeed  r^res^ted 
by  Suetonius  ^  imd  Pliny  as  of  an  enormous  extent; ' 
but  no  power  of  imagination  can  make  us  conceive  it 
to  bear  any  proportion  to  such  a  city  as  London* 
.  We  jBoa^  observe^  had  the  historian  been  relating 
Nero's  extravagance^  and  had  he  made  use  of  aneh  an 
expression,  it  would  have  had  much  kas  weig|it;  these 
rh^xjirical  exaggerations  being  jso  a.pt  to  careep  into  an 
author's  ^tyk^  even  whai  the  most  diaste  and  correct. 

'  Lib.  ZTU. 

^  He  says  cXf  vStpoi  not  oroxirai^  which  last  expreBuon  must  haye  been 
■nteitood  of  citiscns  aloDe^  «iid  ^vown  men. 

'  Lib.  !▼.  c^p-  L  mmnc  ir*Xfw<«  Pcditiaii  interpreta  h,  *  adibiu  inijo. 
libus  ednn  reliqua  uibe.  * 

^  He  sajB  (in  Nerone,  cap.  90.)  that  a  pordco  orpiana  of  it  wasdOOO 
feet  long ;  <  tanta  lazitas  ut  portlcus  tripCces  miTliariaii  haberet '  He 
camwt  mtwm  three  miles ;  for  the  ivhole  extent  of  the  house,  tirom  the 
Palatiae  to  the  EsguUne,  was  not  near  so  great.  So  when  Vopisc  in 
Aureliaoo  mentions  a  portico  in  Sallust's  gardens,  which  he  calls  porUau 
mSliarientih  it  must  be  understood  of  a  thousand  feet    So  also  Horace. 

*  Nulla  decempedis 

JE^nkusezcipiehatAxctoo.'    JUb.  iL  Ode  15. 

So  also  in  fib.  i.  satyr  8. 

<  Mille  pedes  in  fVonte^  trecentos  dppus  in  agrum 
flic  dabat ' 
1  Plinius,  lib.  zxxtL  cap.  1&    <  Bis  vidimus  uibem  toltm  cingi  do- 
mibus  principum,  Caii  ac  Neronis. ' 
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But  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodian  only  by  the  by,  in 
relating  the  qaarrels  between  Geta  and  Caracalla. 

It  appears  from  the  same  historian,  "*  that  there  was 
then  much  land  uncultiTated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of 
use;  and  he  ascribes  it  as  a  great  praise  to  Pertinax*,  that 
he  allowed*  every  one  to  take  such  land,  either  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere^  and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleased,  without  pay- 
ing any  taxes.  Lands  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  man^ 
ner  of  use !  This  is  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of  Christen* 
dom,  except  in  some  remote  parts  of  Hungary,  as  I 
have  been  informed :  And  it  surely  corresponds  very  ill 
with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  populousness  of  antiqui^ 
so  much  insbted  on. 

We  learn  from  Vc^iscus,*  that  there  was  even  in  E^ 
truria  much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  which  the  empe- 
ror Aurelian  intended  to  convert  into  vineyards,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  Roman  people  with  a  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  wine ;  a  very  proper  expedient  for  depo- 
pulating still  farther  that  capital,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring territories. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  the  account 
which  Polybius  ^  give'k  of  the  great  herds  of  swine  U> 
be  met  with  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  and  of  the  method  of  feeding  them  which  was 
then  practised.  <  There  are  great  herds  of  swine, '  says 
he,  '  throughout  all  Italy,  particulary  in  former  times, 
through  Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  a  herd  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  thousand  or  more  swine.  When 
one  of  these  herds  in  feeding  meets  with  another,  they 
mix  together ;  and  the  swine-herds  have  no  other  ex- 
pedient for  separating  them  than  to  go  to  dififerient 


Lib.  ii.  cap.  \&. 

In  Aurell(in»  cap.  A  «  Lib.  xii.  cap.  SL 
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quarters,  where  they  sound  their  horn ;  and  these  ani- 
mals, being  accustomed  to  that  signal,  run  immediate- 
ly each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper.  Whereas  in 
Greece,  if  the  herds  of  swine  happen  to  mix  in  the  fo- 
rests, he  who  has  the  greater  flock  takes  cunningly  the 
opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  And  thieves  are  very 
apt  to  purloin  the  straggling  hogs,  which  have  wander- 
ed to  a  great  distance  from  their  keeper  in  search  <^ 
food.' 

May  we  not  infer,  from  this  account,  that  the  north 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  then  much  less  peo- 
pled, and  worse  cultivated  than  at  present?  How 
could  these  vast  herds  be  fed  in  a  country  so  frill  of  en- 
closures, so  improved  by  agriculture,  so  divided  by 
farms,  so  planted  with  vines  and  corn  intermingled  to- 
gether? I  must  confess,  that  Polybius's  relation  has 
more  the  air  of  that  economy  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  our  American  colonies,  than  the  management  of  an 
European  country. 

We  meet  with  a  reflection  in  Aristotle's'  Ethics, 
which  seems  unaccountable  on  any  supposition,  and,  by 
proving  too  much  in  favour  of  our  present  reasoning, 
may  be  thought  really  to  prove  nothing.  That  philo- 
sopher, treating  of  friendship,  and  observing,  that  this 
relation  ought  neither  to  be  contracted  to  a  very  few, 
nor  extended  over  a  great  multitude,  illustrates  his  o- 
pinion  by  the  following  argument :  *  In  like  manner, ' 
says  he,  *  as  a  city  cannot  subsist,  if  it  either  have  so 
few  inhabitants  as  ten,  or  so  many  as  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  so  is  there  mediocrity  required  in  the  number  of 
friends ;  and  you  destroy  the  essence  of  friendship  by 
running  into  either  extreme.  *    What  I  impossible  that 

'  Lib.  iz.  cap.  10.     His  ezpresmm  is  Av6^»tre(»  not  «r«xini(»  inhaU- 
ififxt,  not  cttizen. 
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a  city  can  contain  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants! 
Had  Aristotle  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  city  so  popu- 
lous? This,  I  most  own,  passes  my  comprehension. 

Pliny  *  tells  us,  that  Seleucia,  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  the  East,  was  reported  tp  contain  600,000 
people.  Carthage  is  said  by  Strabo '  fo  have  contain- 
ed 700,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Pekiii  wre  not  piuch 
Biore  numerous.  London,  Paris,  ^nd  Constantinople^ 
may  admit  of  nearly  the  same  computation;  at  leasts 
the  two  latter  cities  do  not  ezc^  it  Rome»  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  we  have  already  spoken  of.  From  die 
experience  of  past  and  present  ages,  one  might  con- 
jecture that  there  is  a  kind  of  impossiUlity  that  any  dty 
could  ever  rise  much  bey<md  this  pn^rtion.  WbedieF 
the  grandeur  of  a  city  be  fopnded  on  commerce  or  oi| 
empire,  there  seem  to  be  invincible  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent its  £tfther  prggress*  Tb^  seats  <^  vast  .monarchies^ 
by  introducing  extravagant  liixury^  irr^^ujar  expense^ 
idleness,  dependence,  and  &lse  idea^  pf  rapk  and  su^ 
periority,  are  improper  for  comn^qrce.  ^tensive  com- 
merce checks  itself,  by  raising  the  prjlce  of  all.laboujr 
and  commodities*  When  a  great  court  engages  the 
attendance  of  a  numerous  nobility,  possessed  of  over- 
sown fcMtunes,  the  middling  gentry  reB»ain  in  theif 
provincial  tpw^is,  where  they  can  make  a  figure  on  a 
moderate  incon^.  And  if  the  domii^Qivs  of  a  state  bit 
rive  at  »n  enormous  size,  th^e  nepessfurily  arise  many 
4:apitals9  in  the  remoter  province  whether  all  the  in^ 
habitants^  except  a  few  court^rs,  repair  for  education;^ 
fortune  and  amusement* '    JLon<U»^  by  ynitii^  exten- 


*  lib.  Ti.  aqp.  Sa  '  lib.  ^vii 

*  Such  were  Alexandria^  Antiocfa,  Carthage^  Ephesus,  Lyons,  &c.  in 
the  ftoman  empire.      Bach  are  e?en  Boiurdeaiis»  -HK^ouae,   D^tm^. 

Rennesy  J^uen,  4Jz,  £e.c.  .ul  fnn^  i  PubUPi  Pdii^hurgbj  Ygrl^  in  the 
British  dominions. 
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sire  cotnmdtce  and  niiddllng  einpire5  has  perhaps  ar- 
rived at  a  greatness  which  h6  city  will  ever  be  able  to 
^leeed. 

Choose  Dover  of  Calds  for  a  centre :  Draw  a  circle 
of  two  hundred  miles  radius :  You  comprehend  Lon- 
don,  FuriS)  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Rt>vinces,  and 
isome  of  &HR  best  cultivated  parts  of  Fiance  and  Eng- 
land. It  may  safely,  I  think,  be  afSrmed,  that  no  spot 
of  ground  can  be  found,  in  antiquity,  of  equal  extent, 
which  contained  near  so  many  great  and  populous  ci- 
ties, and  was  so  stocked  with  riches  and  inhabitants. 

To  bdance,  in  both  periods,  the  states  which  pos** 
iessed  most  art,  knowledge,  civility,  and  the  best  police. 
Seems  the  truest  method  of  comparison. 
'  It  is  an  observation  of  L'abb6  du  Bos,  that  *  Italy  is 
warmer  at  present  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  ^  The 
annals  of  Rome  tell  us, '  says  he,  *  that  in  the  year  480 
ab  U.  CX  the  winter  was  so  severe  that  it  destroyed  the 
trees.  The  Tyber  froze  in  Rome,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  for  forty  days.  When  Juvenal "  de- 
scribes &  Superstitious  woman,  he  represents  her  as 
breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tfber,  that  she  might  perform 
her  ablutions : 

Hybernum  ihicte  glacie  descendet  in  amnem, 
Ter  maitiitiiio  Tyhen  mergetun 

He  speaks  of  that  river^s  freezing  as  a  common  event. 
Many  passages  of  Horace  suppose  the  streets  of  Rome 
iuU  of  snow  and  ice.  We  should  have  more  certainty 
Urith  regard  to  this  point,  had  the  ancients  known  the 
use  of  thermometers:  But  their  writers,  without  intend- 
ing it,  give  us  information  sufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  the  winters  are  now  much  more  temperate  at  Rome 

*  VoL  IL  mc  ML  "  Sat  &  L  581. 
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tban  formerly.  At  present,  the  Tyber  no  more  freezes 
at  Rome  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans  esteem 
the  winters  very  rigorous  if  the  snow  lie  two  days^  and 
if  one  see  for  eight-and-fbrty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang 
from  a  fountain  that  has  a  north  exposure. ' 

The  observation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  European  climates.  Who  could  dis- 
cover the  mild  climate  of  France  in  Diodorus  Siculus's  ^ 
description  of  that  of  Gaul  ?  <  As  it  is  a  northern  cli- 
mate, *  says  he,  '  it  is  infested  with  cold  to  an  extreme 
degree*  In  cloudy  weather,  instead  of  rain  there  fall 
great  snows ;  and  in  clear  weather,  it  there  freezes  so 
excessive  hard,  that  the  rivers  acquire  bridges  of  their 
own  substance ;  over  which,  not  only  single  travellers 
may  pass,  but  large  armies,  accompanied  with  all  their 
baggage  and  loaded  waggons.  And  there  being  many 
rivers  in  Gaul,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  &c.  almost  all  of 
them  are  frozen  over;  and  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  falling,  to  cover  the  ice  with  chaff  and  straw  at  the 
places  where  the  road  passes. '  Colder  than  a  Gallic 
winter^  is  used  by  Petronius  as  a  proverbial  expression. 
Aristotle  says,  that  Gaul  is  so  cold  a  climate  that  an  ass 
could  not  live  in  it.  ^ 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  says  Strabo,  *  Gaul  pro- 
duces not  figs  and  olives :  And  the  vines,  which  have 
been  planted,  bear  not  grapes  that  will  ripen. 

Ovid  positively  maintains,  with  all  the  serious  affir- 
mation of  prose,  that  the  Euxine  Sea  was  frozen  over 
every  winter  in  his  time ;  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  go- 
vernors, whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion. *    This  seldom  or  never  happens  at  present  in  the 

*  Lib.  !▼. 

y  De  Generat.  Aninu  lib.  ii.     "  »  Lib.  it. 

*  TrisU  lib.  iii.  eleg.  9.     Dt  Fonto,  lib.  !▼•  eleg.  7,  9,  10. 
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latitude  of  Tomi,  whither  Ovid  was  banished.  All  thef 
complaints  of  the  same  poet  seem  to  mark  a  rigour  of 
the  seasons,  which  is  scarcely  experienced  at  present 
in  Petersburgh  or  Stockholm. 

Toumefort  a  Provenfolf  who  had  travelled  into  the 
same  country,  observes,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  cli- 
mate in  the  world :  And  he  asserts,  that  nothing  but 
Ovid's  melancholy  could  have  given  him  such  dismal 
ideas  of  it.  But  the  &cts  mentioned  by  that  poet  are 
too  circumstantial  to  bear  any  such  interpretation. 

Folybius  ^  says,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  very 
cold,  and  the  air  moist. 

*  Italy, '  saysiYarro, ""  *  is  the  most  temperate  climate 
in  Europe.  The  inland  parts, '  (Gaul,  Grermany,  and 
Pannonia,  no  doubt)  ^  have  almost  perpetual  winter. ' 

The  northern  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Strabo, ' 
are  but  ill  inhabited,  because  of  the  great  cold* 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  just,  that 
Europe  is  become  warmer  than  formerly ;  how  can  we 
account  for  it  ?  Plainly  by  no  other  method  than  by 
supposing,  that  the  land  is  at  present  much  better  cul- 
tivated, and  that  the  woods  are  cleared,  which  formerly 
threw  a  shade  upon  the  earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  penetrating  to  it.  Our  northern  colonies  in 
America  become  more  temperate  in  proportion  as  the 
woods  are  felled  * ;  but,  in  general,  every  one  may  re- 
mark, that  cold  is  still  muck  more  severely  felt,  both  in 


i»  Lib.  ir.  cap.  21.  '  Lib.  L  cap.  8.  «  Lib.  iii 

*  The  warm  southern  colonies  also  become  more  healthful :  And  it  ia 
vemarkable^  that  in  the  Spanish  histories  of  the  first  discorerj  and  con* 
quest  of  these  countries,  they  appear  to  have  been  Tery  healthful,  being 
then  weU  peopled  and  cultiYated.  No  aco6unt  of  the  sickness  or  decay 
of  Cortea's  or  Fisarro's  small  armies. 
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North  and  South  America,  than  in  places  under  die 
same  latitude  in  Europe. 

Sasema,  quoted  by  Columella,'  affirmed,  that  the 
disposition  of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his  time, 
and  that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  wanner ; 
as  appears  hence,  says  he,  that  many  places  now  abound 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly, 
by  reason  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  could  raise  none 
of  these  productions*  Such  a  change,  if  real,  will  be 
allowed  an  evident  sign  of  the  better  cultivation  and 
peopling  of  countries  before  the  age  of  Sasema ; '  and 
if  it  be  continued  to  the  present  times,  is  a  proof  that 
these  advantages  have  been  continually  increasing 
throughout  this  part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eye  over  all  the  countries  which 
are  the  scene  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  com- 
pare their  past  and  present  situation:  We  shall  not, 
perhaps,  find  such  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the 
'present  emptiness  and  desolation  <^the  world.  ISgypt 
is  represented  by  Maillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best 
account  of  it,  as  extremely  populous,  though  he  es- 
teems the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  duninished. 
Syria  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  I  can  readily  own  to  be  desert  in  comparison 
of  their  anci^it  condition.  The  depopulation  of  Greece 
is  also  obvious.  But  whether  the  country  now  called 
Turkey  in  Eur<^  may  not,  in  general,  contain  more 
inhabitants  than  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
Greece,  may  be  a  little  doubtful.  The  Thracians 
seem  then  to  have  lived  like  the  Tartars  at  present. 


'  lab.  u  cap.  1. 

■  He  seems  to  have  lired  about  the  time  of  the  younger  A&ientvh 
lib.  I  cap.  1. 
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by  pasturage  and  plunder. '  The  Getes  were  still 
more  uncivilized,'  and  the  lllyrians  were  no.  better.' 
These  occupy  nine-tenths  of  that  country:  And  though 
the  goveniment  of  the  Turks  be  not  very  favourable 
to  industry  and  propagation,  yet  it  preserves  at  least 
peace  and  order  among  the  inhabitants,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  that  barbarous,  unsettled  condition  in  which 
they  anciently  lived. 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  Europe  are  not  populous, 
but  are  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  ancient  Sar- 
matia  and  Scythia,  where  no  husbandry  or  tillage  was 
ever  heard  of,  and  pasturage  was  the  sole  art  by  which 
the  people  were  maintained.  The  like  observation  may 
be  extended  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  No  one  ought 
to  esteem  the  immense  swarms  of  people  which  for- 
merly came  from  the  North,  and  overran  all  Europe, 
to  be  any  objection  to  this  opinion.  Where  a  whole 
nation,  or  even  half  of  it,  remove  their  seat,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  a  prodigious  multitude  they  must 
form,  with  what  desperate  valour  they  must  make 
their  attacks,  and  how  the  terror  they  strike  into  the 
invaded  nations  will  make  these  magnify,  in  their  im&« 
gination,  both  the  courage  and  multitude  of  the  invad- 
ers !  Scotland  is  neither  extensive  nor  populous ;  but 
were  the  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  seek  new  seats,  they 
would  form  a  colony  as  numerous  as  the  Teutons  and 
Cimbri,  and  would  shake  all  Europe,  supposing  it  in 
no  better  condition  for  defence  than  formerly. 

Germany  has  surely  at  present  twenty  times  more 
inhabitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated 
no  ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  on  the  exten- 

■  Xenoph.  Exp,  lib.  Tii.     Polyb.  lib.  i?.  cap.  ^b, 

^  Ovid.  pa30im,  &c     Surabo,  b'b.  rii.  >  Po1yb..lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 

VOL.  III.  II 
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Ai%  defl^dadoB  Vhicli  it  spread  aroimd,  as  we  lean 
fiofll  Caesai^  ^  and  Tacitua^  ^  and  StTabo ; ""  a  proof 
that  the  diviskm  into  aniall  r«publics  will  not  alofie 
redder  a  nation  pqpulouS)  Uhkss  fetttakfed  with  th& 
^yirit  tof  peaces  order,  and  industry. 

Hie  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times 
is  well  known  (  and  the  diinness  of  its  inhabitants  may 
easily  be  conjectured,  both  from  their  baibarityi  and 
from  a  cuccumstance  mentioned  by  Herodian^*  that 
dl  Britain  was  marshy^  CTen  in  Severiis's  tim^  after 
the  Romans  had  been  fiiUy  settled  in  it  above  a  cen* 
tniy. 

It  is  not  easily  imagined,  that  the  Grauls  ware  ail* 
tienlly  much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than 
Aeir  honherh  neighbours,  since  they  tiravelled  to  this 
idand  for  their  education  in  the  mysteries  of  the  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  of  the  Druids.  **  I  cannot,  there^ 
fore,  thmk  that  Gaul  was  then  near  so  populous  a» 
i>Vance  is  at  present. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  joiii  together,  the 
testimony  of  Appian^  and  that  of  Diodorus  Sicultt% 
we  must  admit  of  an  incredible  populousness  in  GauL 
The  former  historian '  ^ys,  that  there  Were  400  na- 
tiohs  in  that  country;  the  latter «  affirms,  that  the 
largest  of  the  Gallic  nations  consisted  c£  200,000  meo^ 
besides  women  and  children,  and  the  least  of  5O,O0O. 
Calculating,  therefore,  at  a  medium,  we  must  admit  of 
near  200,000,000  of  people  in  a  country  which  we  es- 
teem populous  at  present,  though  supposed  to  contain 

k  t>t  BM>  Odlico,  lib.  Vi  i  De  Motiboft  Germ. 

"Lib.viL  ■  Lib.  liL  cap.  47. 

^^  Cmaai  de  Bello  Gallico,  Ub.  ^    diXBbo,  lib.  tu.  Mtys,  the  G«iA 
were  not  much  more  impro¥e4  thaii  the  Oermuis. 
^CettlMnU  «IaU^ 
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little  more  than  twenty. '  Such  calculationSf  there-* 
fi>re,  by  their  extravagance^  lose  all  manner  of  autho-> 
nty.  We  may  observe,  that  the  equality  of  property^ 
to  which  the  populousn^ss  of  antiqui^  may  be  ascribe 
ed,  had  no  place  among  the  Gauls* '  Their  intestine 
wars  also^  befiu'e  CaBsar's  time,  were  almost  perpe-* 
tual.  *  And  Strabo  "  observes,  that  though  all  Gaul 
was  cultivated,  yet  was  it  not  cultivated  with  any  skill 
or  care ;  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them  less 
to  arts  than  arms,  till  their  slavery  under  Ronie  pro^ 
duced  peace  among  themselves. 

Csesar  *  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great  fences 
which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  oppose  his  conquests; 
and  makes  them  amount  to  808,000.  Hiese  were  not 
the  whole  people  able  to  bear  arms ;  for  the  same  his-v 
torian  tells  qs,  that  the  Bellovad  could  have  brought  a 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  though  they  en^ 
gaged  only  for  sixty.  Taking  the  wh<^e,  therefore^ 
in  this  proportion  of  ten  to  six,  the  soni  of  fi^^ting 
men  in  all  the  states  of  Belgium  was  about  S50,000  $ 
all  the  inhabitants  a  million  and  a  half*  And  Belgium 
b^g  about  a  fourth  of  Gaul,  that  country  might  con« 
tain  six  millions,  whidi  is  not  near  the  third  of  it^ 
present  inhabitantSt  ^     We  are  informed  by  Csesary 


'  Anpent  Gaol  was  more  extenstre  than  modem  Franca. 

*  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallicc^  lib.  tL  *  Id.  ibid. 

"Lib.iv.  '  De  BeUo  Gallico,  Jib.  ii* 

^  It  appears  from  CiBsar*s  account,  that  the  Gauls  had  no  diomiestjic 
slavesy  who  fonned  a  different  order  from  the  Plebei*  The  whole  com^ 
mon  people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  slayes  to  the  nobility*  as  the  people  of 
Poland  are  at  this  day ;  and  a  nobleman  of  Gaul  had  sometimes  tea 
thousand  dependents  of  this  kind.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  annies 
were  composed  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  nobility.  An  army  of 
100,000  noblemen,  ^tom  a  rery  small  state,  is  incredible.  The  fighting 
men  among  the  Hflwfi  were  the  fourth  part  of  the  iiiiabitaatSy  a  dear 

I  l2 
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that  the  Gauls  had  no  fixed  property  in  land ;  but 
that  the  chieftains,  when  any  death  happened  in  a  fa^ 
mily,  made  a  new  division  of  all  the  lands  among  the 
several  members  of  the  family.  This  is  the  cii^tom  of 
Tanistryj  which  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and 
which  retained  that  country  in  a  state  of  misery,  bar- 
barism, and  desolation. 

The  ancient  Helvetia  was  950  miles  in  length,  and 
180  in  breadth,  according  to  the  same  author;  ■  yet 
contained  only  860,000  inhabitants.  The  canton  of 
Berne  alone  has,  at  present,  as  many  people. 

After  this  c<Hnputation  of  Appian  and  Diodorus  Si- 
eulus,  I  know  not  whether  I  dare  affirm  that  the  mo- 
dem Dutch  are  more  numerous  than  the  ancient  Ba- 
tavi. 

Spain  is  perhaps  decayed  from  what  it  was  three 
centuries  ago ;  but  if  we  step  backward  two  thousand 
years,  and  consider  the  restless,  turbulent,  unsettled 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  now  much  more  populous. 
Many  Spaniards  killed  themselves  when  deprived  of 
their  arms  by  the  Romans,  *  It  appears  from  Plu- 
tarch, ^  that  robbery  and  plunder  were  esteemed  ho- 
nourable among  the  Spaniards.  Hirtius ""  represents^ 
in  the  same  light,  the  situation  of  that  country  in  Cas- 
sar's  time ;  and  he  says,  that  every  man  was  obliged  to 


proof  that  all  the  males  of  military  age  bore  arms.     See  Casar  de  Bdh 
GaU,  lib.  i. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  numbers  in  Caeaar's  Commentaries  can  be 
more  depended  on  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  author,  because  of 
the  Greek  translation^  which  still  remains,  and  which  checks  the  Latin 
original. 

•  De  BeUo  GaUico>  Ub.  L  •  Titi  livii,  Ub.  xxxiv.  cap.  17. 

^  In  vita  Marii.  .«  De  Bello  Hisp. 
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live  in  castles  and  walled  towns  for  his  security.  It 
was  not  till  its  final  conquest  under  Augustus  that 
these  disorders  were  repressed.  *  The  account  which 
Strabo  *  and  Justin '  give  of  Spain  corresponds  exact- 
ly with  those  above  mentioned.  How  much,  there- 
fore, must  it  diminish  firom  our  idea  of  the  populous*- 
ness  of  antiquity,  when  we  find  that  Tully,  comparing 
Italy,  Africa^  Gaul,  Greece,  and  l^ain,  mentions  the 
great  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance which  rendered  this  latter  country  formidable?' 

Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed :  But 
bow  many  great  cities  does  it  still  contain  ?  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pavia,  TuriHf  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, which  either  subsisted  not  in  ancient  times,  or 
were  then  very  inconsiderable?  Jf  we  reflect  on  this, 
we  shall  not  be  apt  to  carry  matters  to  so  great  an  ex- 
treme as  is  usual  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

When  the  Roman  authors  complain  that  Italy, 
which  formerly  exported  com,  became  dependent  on 
aU  the  provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribe 
this  alteration  to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to 
the  neglect  of  tillage  and  agriculture ;  *"  a  natural  e& 
feet  of  that  pernicious  practice  of  importing  com,  in 
order  to  distribute  it  gratis  among  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, and  a  very  bad  means  of  multiplying  the  inhabi- 

«  VeU.  Paterc  liK  li  §  90;  •  Lib.  ia  '  Lib.  xUv. 

'  <  Nee  numeio  Hispanoa,  Dec  robore  GaUoe,  nee  cillidmtp  Poenos 
nee  artibus  GnscoB,  nee  denique  hoc  ipso  hujus  gentis,  ac  tem>  domes- 
tico  nadvoque  sensu,  Italos  ipsos  ac  Latinoa  Buperavimua.  ^  De 
Haniap.  Reap.  cap.  9.  The  disorders  of  Spain  seem  to  ha?e  been  al- 
most proverbial :  <  Nee  impacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Uieros. .'  Virg.  Georg. 
fib.  ilL  '  The  Iberi  are  here  plainly  taken,  by  a  poetiad  figure^  for  rob- 
bers in  generaL 

"  Varro  De  Re  Rustica,  lib.  il  prief.  Columella  prtef.  Sueton. 
August  cap.  48. 
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tants  of  any  country,  i  The  eparhdoj  00  much  talked 
of  by  Martial  and  Juvenal,  being  presents  r^ularly 
made  by  the  great  lords  to  their  smaller  clients,  must 
have  had  a  like  tendency  to  produce  idleness,  debau- 
chery, and  a  continual  decay  among  the  people.  The 
parish  rates  have  at  present  the  same  bad  consequences 
in  England. 

Were  I  to  assign  a  period  when  I  imagined  this 
part  of  the  world  might  possibly  contain  more  inhar 
bitants  than  at  present^  I  should  pitch  upon  the  age 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines ;  the  great  extait  of  the 
lUnnan  empire  being  then  civilized  and  cultivated,  set- 
lied  almost  in  a  prc^ound  peace,  both  foreign  and  do* 
mesttc,  and  living  under  the  same  regular  police  and 
government.  ^    But  we  are  told  that  all  extensive  go* 

*  Though  the  dbeertatioiis  of  L*Abb6  du  B06  should  be  admitted,  thai 
lialy  is  now  warmer  Ihan  In  former  timet,  the  consequence  ma/  not  be 
aeeesmy,  that  il  is  more  populous  or  better  cultivated.  If  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  were  more  savage  and  woody,  the  cold  winds  thai 
blew  from  them  might  affect  the  ditnate  of  Italy. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  MarsdIIes  lost  not  thdr  superior!^  over  the 
Oauls  in  commerce  and  tiie  mechanic  arts^  till  the  Roman  dominlaa 
turned  the  latter  from  snns  to  agriculture  and  dvil  lift^  see  ^krabo^  UK 
ir.  That  author,  in  aeversl  places,  repeats  the  observation  concermng 
the  improvement  arising  from  the  Roman  arts  and  civility;  and  he 
lived  at  the  time  when  the  change  was  new,  and  would  be  more  sensible^ 
80  also  Fliny :  *  Quis  eiilm  non,  communicato  oibe  terrarum,  m^eslate 
Bomani  imperii,  profedsn  vitam  putet,  conmeitio  terum  ic  sodetate 
feetst  pads,  omnia^ue  etiam,  qum  occulta  antea  Aierant^  in  promiscuo 
11SU  &cta.  lib.  ziv.  proomi*  Numine  deOm  electa  (speaking  of  Italy) 
qua  colum  ipsum  darius  ftceret,  sparsa  congrqgaret  Imperia,  rituaqoe 
moUiret,  et  tot  populorom  discordes,  ferasque  lingiiai  sermonis  coa^ 
merdo  oontraheret  ad  coUoquia,  et  humanitatem  homini  daret;  brevites^ 
que,  una  cunctsnnn  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  fieret, '  lib.  ii  cap.  & 
Kotfaing  can  be  stronger  to  this  purpose  than  the  following  passage  from 
TertulUan,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Severua  <  Certd  quidem  ipse 
oibis  in  promptu  est,  cultior  de  die  et  instructior  pristine*    Omnia  jatt 
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Temmenl^^  especinlly  absolute  nipnarchies^  ave  pefqir 
cious  to  popqlation^  and  contain  t^  aecictt  vice  and  poi- 
son, which  destroy  the  effefit  of  all  these  promi^ng 


ponrify  omnia  Bote,  oauua  negoriOM.  Selltudines  ^momm  retro  IbndE 
waffliniBHiini  oUiteraverupt,  slm^  Mrra  dimiwrqitf*  felfs  p«oan»  fegn*- 
runt;  arena  s^rvitur*  saza  paflgimtur,  paluda  eliqpiantmr,  ^nlP  Mm^ 
^uantae  non  caas  quondam.  Jam  nee  insuls  honent,  nee  qpopuli  ter* 
rent ;  ubique  domu8»  ubique  populus,  ubique  respublicsy  ubique  vita* 
ftimranm  testimonium  frequentue  bumaas,  eneroH  vui^at  mundo^  Wz 
nobis  elementa  miffidunt ;  et  iieoeesHpites  ^r^gips  e|  igmulm  unit 
omnes,  dum  jam  nos  natiua notn  tfafidn0U*  De  animay  cfip*  dOi*  Tb^ 
air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  which  appears  in  this  passage  diminishes 
somewhat  from  fts  authority,  bat  does  not  entirely  destroy  it  The 
aame  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  ibUowiog  passage  of  Aristides  t^ 
sophist,  who  lived  In  the  age  of  Adrian*  *  The  i^m^  wprid* '  fitys  b^ 
addressing  himself  to  the  Romans,  <  seems  to  keep  one  holiday ;  9n4 
mankind,  laying  aside  the  sword  which  they  formerly  "^orc^  now  betake 
Ihemaelves  to  feasting  and  to  joy.  Tlie  eitiea^  forgetting  their  andenl 
animosities,  preserve  only  one  emulation,  whicb  shall  embellish  itself 
most  by  every  art  and  omamentt  Hieeitret  er^ry  irl^fr^  eri^sbi  4mpU^ 
theatres,  porticos,  aqueducts^  temples^  school%  acadepiies;  and  ope'puur 
safely  pronounce,  that  the  sinking  world  has  been  again  raised  by  yo^ 
auspieieus  empve.  Nor  have  cities  alone  recerred  an  increase  of  oma- 
aaent  and  beanty ;  but  the  whole  eactb,  iike  a  garden  or  pari|dlse>  is  evl* 
tivated  and  adorned :  Insomuch,  that  such  <^  mankind  aa  are  placed  oi|fc 
of  the  Umits  of  your  eoqiire  (who  are  but  few)  seem  to  merit  our  syii|« 
patby  and  compassion..* 

It  IS  remarkable^  that  though  Diodonis  Sicidat  makes  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  when  conquered  l>y  the  Romans,  amount  only  to  three  mil- 
lions, yet  Jo$eph^  de  BeJh  Jud,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1^  say%  that  Its  inhaUtants, 
eicluding  those  of  Alexandria,  were  seven  millions  and  a  half,  in  tb^ 
reign  of  Nero  3  And  he  expressly  says,  that  he  drew  this  account  from 
the  books  of  the  Roman  Publicans^  who  levied  the  poll-tax.  fitrabe^ 
lib.  xviL  praises  the  superior  police  of  ^,  Romans  with  regard  to  the 
flnanoes  of  Egypt,  shove  that  of  its  former  mon^rchs:  And  no  part  qf 
administratioa  is  more  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  people.  Yet  we 
read  in  Athenseus  (lib.  i  cap.  2!k^  who  nourished  during  the  reign  of 
the  Antoninea^  tiiat  the  town  Mareia,  near  Alexandria,  which  was  foiw 
meriy  a  large  dty,  had  dwindled  into  a  village.  This  is  not^  properly 
^peaking,  e  cootoidiction.    Suidas  (August)  says,  that  the  Emperor 
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appearances. '  To  confirm  this,  there  is  a  passage 
cited  from  Plutarch, ""  which,  being  somewhat  singit- 
lar,  we  shall  here  examine  it.  * 

That  author,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  si- 
lence of  many  of  the  oracles,  says,  that  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  present  desolation  of  the  world,  pro- 
ceeding from  former  wars  and  factions ;  which  com- 
mon calamity,  he  adds,  has  fallen  heavier  upon  Greece 
than  on  any  other  country,  insomuch  that  the  whole 
could  scarcely  at  present  furnish  three  thousand  war- 
riors; a  number  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Median 
war,  was  supplied  by  the  single  city  of  Megara.  The 
gods,  therefore,  who  affect  works  of  dignity  and  im^ 
portance,  have  suppressed  many  of  their  oracles,  and 
deign  not  to  use  so  many  interpreters  .of  their  will  to 
so  diminutive  a  people. 

I  must  confess,  that  this  passage  contains  so  many 
difficulties,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it  You 
may  observe,  that  Plutarch  assigns,  for  a  cause  of  the 
decay  of  mankind,  not  the  extensive  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  but  the  former  wars  and  factions  of  the  seve*- 
ral  states,  all  which  were  quieted  by  the  Roman  arms. 
Plutarch's  reasoning,  therefore,  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  the  fact  he  ad- 
vances. 

Polybius  supposes  that  Greece  had  become  more 
prosperous  and  flourishing  after  the  establishment  of 

Augustus,  having  numbered  the  whole  Roman  empire^  found  it  con- 
tained only  4^101,017  men  (av^^ic)*  There  is  here  surely  some  great 
mistake,  either  in  the  author  or  transciiber.  But  this  authority,  feeble 
as  it  is,  may  be  sufficient  to  counteiboilance  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodonis  Siculus  with  regard  to  more  early  times. 

I  L'Esprit  de  Loix,  liv.  zzia  chap.  19.  '  ""  De  Orac  Defectum 
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the  Roman' yoke;*  and  though  that  historian  wrote 
before  these  conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  being 
the  patrons  to  be  the  plunderers  of  mankind,  yet  as  we 
find  from  Tacitus,  ^  that  the  severity  of  the  emperors 
afterwards  corrected  the  license  of  the  governors,  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  extensive  monarchy  so 
destructive  as  it  is  often  represented* 

We  learn  from  Strabo '  that  the  Romans,  from  their 
regard  to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  time,  most  of 
the  privileges  and  liberties  of  that  celebrated  nation ; 
and  Nero  afterwards  rather  increased  them.  *  How, 
therefore,  can  we  imagine  that  the  Roman  yoke  was 
so  burdensome  over  that  part  of  the  world  ?  'The  op- 
pression of  the  proconsuls  was  checked ;  and  the  nutp- 
gistracies  in  Greece  being  all  bestowed,  in  the  several 
cities,  by  the  free  votes  of  the  people,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  competitors  to  attend  the  emperor's 
court  If  great  numbers  went  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  Rome,  and  advance  themselves  by  learning  or  elo- 
quence, the  commodities  of  their  native  country,  many 
of  them  would  return  with  the  fortunes  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  thereby  enrich  the  Grecian  copimon? 
wealths. 

But  Plutarch  says  that  the  general  depopulation  had 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in  any  other 

*  Lib.  u.  cap.  6SL  It  may  perhaps  be  imagiiied,  that  PolybiuB,  being 
dependent  on  Romey  would  naturally  extol  the  Roman  dominion.  But, 
in  iheJirU  place^  Polybius,  though  one  sees  sometimes  instances  of  his 
caution,  discoYers  no  symptoms  of  flattery.  Secondly,  This  opinion  is 
only  delivered  in  a  single  strc^e,  by  the  by,  while  l^e  is  intent  upon  an- 
other subject ;  and  it  b  aUowed,  if  there  b®  any  suspicion  of  an  author's 
insincerity,  that  these  oblique  propositions  diacorer  his  real  opinion 
better  than  hb  more.formal  and  direct  assertions. 

®  Annal.  lib.  1.  cap.  2^  '  Lib.  viiL.and  ix. 

*  Plutarch.    De  hu  qui  sero  a  Numine  puniuntur. 
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country.    How  is  this  reeoncileable  to  kd  snperior  pri« 
Tileges  and  advantages  ? 

Besides,  this  passage,  by  proving  too  mnch,  really 
proves  nothing.  Only  three  thousand  »fs  able  ie  hear 
arms  in  all  Greece!  Who  can  admit  so  strange  a 
proposition,  especially  if  ire  consider  the  great  Bum* 
ber  of  Greek  cities,  whose  names  still  remain  in  hi&« 
tory,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  writers  kmg  after 
the  age  of.  Plutarch?  There  are  there  surely  ten 
times  more  people  at  present,  when  there  scarcely  re* 
mains  a  city  in  all  the  bounds  of  ancient  Greeceip 
That  country  is  stiU  tolerably  cultivi^ed,  and  furnishes 
a  sure  supply  of  com,  in  case  of  any  scardtyin  l^>ainy 
Italy,  or  the  south  of  France* 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  fimgality  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  equality  of  property,  stiU  subsisted 
during  the  age  of  Hutarch^  as  i^pears  from  Lucian. ' 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  the  country 
was  possessed  by  a  few  masters,  and  a  great  number 
of  slaves* 

It  is  probable^  indeed,  that  military  discipline,  bdng 
entirely  useless,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Greece 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if 
these  commonwealths,  formerly  so  warlike  and  ambi- 
tious, maintained  each  of  them  a  small  city  guard,  to 
prevent  mobbish  disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion 
for ;  and  these,  perhaps,  did  not  amount  to  SOOO  men 
throughout  all  Greece*  I  own,  that  if  Plutarch  had 
this  fact  in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  c^  «t  gross  paralo- 
gism, and  assigns  causes  nowise  proportioned  to  the 
effects.  But  is  it  so  great  a  prodigy  that  am  authoi^ 
should  fall  into  a  mistake  of  this  nature  ? ' 

'  De  mercede  conducda. 

*  1  must  confesftthat  that  discourse  of  FIutarch»  conceming  the  sflonce 
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But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  passage  of 
Plutarch^  we  shall  endeavour  to  counterbalanoe  it  by 
as  xemaricable  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  where 
the  historian)  after  mentioning  Kinus's  army  of 
1)700^000  foot,  and  200,000  horse,  endeavours  to  sup^ 
port  the  credibility  of  this  account  by  aome  posterior 
facts;  and  adds,  that  we  must  not  form  a  notion  of 
the  ancient  populousness  of  mankind  from  the  present 
emptiness  and  depopulation  which  is  spread  over  the 
world. '    Thus  an  author,  who  lived  at  that  very  pe* 

of  the  ondeB,  is  in  general  of  so  odd  a  texture  and  so  unlike  his  other 
productions^  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what  judgment  to  fonn  of  it  It  ia 
written  in  dialogoe»  which  is  a  method  of  composition  that  Flutardi 
commonly  but  little  affects*  The  personages  he  introduces  advance  veiy 
wild,  absurd,  and  contradictory  opinions,  more  like  the  Tisionary  sy»- 
tems  or  Tarings  of  Phito^  than  the  plain  sense  of  Plutarch.  There  runt 
also  through  the  whole  an  air  of  superstition  and  credulity,  which  re- 
sembles yery  little  the  spirit  that  appears  in  other  philosophical  compod- 
tions  of  that  author.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  Plutarch  be  aa 
historian  as  superstitious  as  Herodotus  or  Livy,  yet  there  h  scarcely,  in 
all  antiquity,  a  philosopher  less  superstitious,  excepting  Cicero  and 
Lucian.  I  must  therefore  confess,  that  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  cited  firom 
this  discourse,  has  much  less  authority  with  me,  than  if  it  had  been  found 
in  most  of  his  other  compositions. 

Iheie  is  only  one  other  discourse  of  Plutarch  liable  to  like  otjection^ 
to  wit,  that  concerning  thote  whompunitkment  it  delayed  htf  the  Deity,  It 
is  also  writ  in  dialogue,  contains  like  superstitious,  wild  visions,  and 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  in  rivalship  to  Plato^  particulariy 
his  last  book  De  RejnMictu 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Mons.  Fontenelle,  a  writer  end- 
nent  for  candour,  seems  to  have  defAurted  a  little  from  his  usual  chara^ 
ter,  when  he  endeavours  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  Plutarch  on  account 
of  passages  to  be  met  with  in  this  dialogue  concerning  oracles.  Hie 
absurdities  here  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  several  personages  are  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  Plutarch.  He  makes  them  refute  each  other;  and,  in 
general,  he  seems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  those  very  opinions  whidi 
Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for  maintaining.— See  HiUcire  dea 
Orades. 
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liod  of  antiquity  which  is  represented  as  most  popu- 
lous, '  complains  of  the  desolation  which  then  prevail- 
ed, gives  the  preference  to  former  times,  and  has  re- 
course to  ancient  fables  as  a  foundation  for  his  opi- 
nion. The  humour  of  blaming  the  present,  and  ad- 
miring the  past,  is  strongly  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  has  an  influence  even  on  persons  endued  with  the 
profoundest  judgment  and  most  extensive  learning. 

*  He  was  oontemporory  with  C«sar  and  Auguatiu. 
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As  no  party,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  support 
itself  without  a  philosophical  or  speculative  system  of 
principles  annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one,  we 
accordingly  find,  that  each  of  the  factions  into  which  this 
nation  is  divided  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former 
kind,  in  order  to  protect  and  cover  that  scheme  of  actions 
which  it  pursues.  The  people  being  commonly  very 
rude  builders,  especially  in  this  speculative  way,  and 
more  especially  still  when  actuated  by  party  zeal,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  their  workmanship  must  be  a 
little  unshapely,  and  discover  evident  marks  of  that 
violence  and  hurry  in  which  it  was  raised.  The  one 
party,  by  tracing  up  government  to  the  Deity,  endea^ 
vour  to  render  it  so  sacred  and  inviolate,  that  it  must 
be  little  less  than  sacrilege,  however  tyrannical  it  may 
become^  to  touch  or  invade  it  in  the  smallest  article. 
The  other  party,  by  founding  government  altogether 
on  the  consent  of  the  people,  suppose  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  original  contract^  by  which  the  subjects  have 
tacitly  reserved  the  power  of  resisting  their  sovereign. 
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whenever  they  find  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  autho- 
rity with  which  they  have,  for  certain  purposes,  volun- 
tarily intrusted  him*  These  are  the  speculative  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  parties,  and  these,  too,  are  the  prac- 
tical consequences  deduced  from  them. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm.  That  both  these  systems  tf 
speculative  principles  are  Just^  though  not  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  parties .-  And,  That  both  the  schemes  of 
practical  consequences  are  prudent^  though  fiot  in  the 
extremes  to  which  each  party ^  in  opposition  to  the  other^ 
ias  commonly  endeavoured  to  carry  them* 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  govern- 
ment, will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  gene- 
ral providence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  uni- 
verse are  conducted  by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed 
to  wise  purposes.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
race  to  subsbt,  at  least  in  any  comfortable  or  secure 
state,  without  the  protection-  of  government,  this  insiU 
tution  must  certainly  have  been  intended  by  that  bene- 
ficent Being,  who  means  the  good  of  all  his  creatures : 
And  as  it  has  universally,  in  fitct,  taken  place  in  all 
countries,  and  all  ages,  we  may  conclude,  with  still 
greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  omni- 
scient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event 
or  operation.  But  since  he  gave  rise  to  it,  not  by  any 
particular  or  miraculous  interposition,  but  by  his  coo* 
cealed  and  universal  efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  pro* 
perly  peaking,  be  called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other 
sense  than  every  power  or  force,  being  derived  bom 
him,  may  be  said  to  act  by  bis  comniission.  Whatever 
Actually  happens  is  comprehended  in  the  genend  plan 
or  intention  of  Providence;  nor  htis  the  greatest  aiftd 
most  lawful  prince  any  more  reason,  upon  that  accoml^ 
to  plead  a  peculiar  sacredness  or  ini^olAbfe  authority 
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dMH  kn  inferior  magistrate^  or  eveti  an  usurper^  or  even 
m  robber  and  a  pirate«  The  same  Divine  Superintendanty 
who,  for  wise  purposes^  invested  a  Titus  or  a  Trajan 
widi  aath<»rity»  did  also,  for  purposes  no  doubt  equallj 
wise,  though  unknown^  bestow  power  on  a  Borgia  or 
an  Angria.  The  same  causes,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
sovereign  power  in  every  state,  established  likewise 
every  petty  jurisdiction  in  it,  and  every  limited  authori- 
ty. A  constable,  therefore,  no  less  than  a  king,  acts  by 
a  divine  commission,  and  possesses  an  indefeasible 
right. 

When  we  consider  how  nearly  equal  all  men  are  in 
Aeir  bodily  force^  and  even  in  their  mental  powers  and 
fiKSulties,  till  cultivated  by  education,  we  must  neces- 
isarily  allow,  diat  nothing  but  their  own  consent  could 
Ht  first  associate  them  together,  and  subject  them  to 
any  authority*  The  people,  if  we  trace  government  to 
its  first  origin  in  the  woods  and  deserts,  are  the  source 
of  all  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  voluntarily,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  order,  abandoned  their  native  libertyt 
and  received  laws  from  their  equal  and  companion* 
The  conditions  upon  whidi  they  were  willing  to  sub* 
mit^  were  eidier  expressed,  or  were  so  clear  and  obvi- 
ous^ lliat  it  might  well  be  esteemed  superfluous  to  ex"» 
press  iltem.  If  this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original 
contract^  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  government  is,  at 
first,  founded  on  a  contract,  and  that  the  most  ancient 
mde  combinations  of  mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by 
that  principle.  In  vain  are  we  asked  in  what  records 
this  charter  of  our  liberties  is  registered.  It  was  not 
written  on  parchment,  nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of 
trees.  It  preceded  the  use  of  writing,  and  all  the  other 
civilised  arts  of  life.  But  we  trace  it  plainly  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  in  the  equality^  or  something  approach- 
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ingequality,  which  we  find  in  all  the  individuals  of  that 
species.  The  force,  which  now  prevails,  and  which  is 
founded  on  fleets  and  armies,  is  plainly  political,  and 
derived  from  authority,  the  effect  of  established  go-i 
vemment.  A  man's  natural  force  consists  only  in  ther 
vigour  of  his  limbs,  and  the  firmness  of  his  courage; 
which  could  never  subject  multitudes  to  the  command 
of  one.  Nothing  but  their  own  consent,  and  their 
sense  of  the  advantages  resulting  firom  peace  and  or-« 
der,  could  have  had  that  influence^ 

Yet  even  this  consent  was  long  very  imperfect,  and 
could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration.  The 
chieftain,  who  had  probably  acquired  his  influence  dur-» 
iflg  the  continuance  of ,  war,  ruled  more  by  persuasion 
than  command ;  and  till  he  could  employ  force  to  re- 
duce the  refractory  and  disobedient,  the  society  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained  a  state  of  civil  govern- 
ment. No  compact  or  agreement,  it  is  evident,  was 
expressly  formed  for  general  submission ;  an  idea  far 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  savages :  Each  exertion 
of  authority  in  the  chieftmn  must  have  been  particular, 
and  called  forth  by  the  present  exigencies  of  the  case : 
The  sensible  utility,  resulting  firom  his  interposition, 
made  these  exertions  become  daily  more  frequent ;  and 
their  frequency  gradually  produced  an  habitual,  and, 
if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  a  voluntary,  and  therefore 
precarious,  acquiescence  in  the  people. 

But  philosophers  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if 
that  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms),  are  not  contented 
with  these  concessions.  They  assert,  not  only  that 
government  in  its  earliest  infancy  arose  from  consent, 
or  rather  the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  people;  but 
also  that,  even  at  present,  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
maturity,  it  rests  on  no  other  foundation.    They  affirm. 
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diat  all  men  are  still  bom  equal,  and  owe  allegiance  to 
no  prince  or  government,  unless  bound  by  the  obUga- 
tion  and  sanction  of  9^  promise.  And  as  no  man,  with- 
out some  equivalent,  would  forego  the  advantages  of 
his  native  liberty,  and  subject  himself  to  the  will  of  an- 
other, this'  promise  is  always  understood  to  bicondi- 
tional, and  imposes  on  him  no  obligation,  >  unless  he 
meet  with  justice  and  protection  from,  his  sovereign* 
These  advantages  the  sovereign  promises  him  in  return; 
and  if  he  fail  in  the  execution,  he  has  broken,  on  his 
part,  the  articles  of  engagement,  and  has  thereby  freed 
his  subject  from  all  cA)ligations  to  allegiance.  Such, 
according  to  these  philosophers,  is  the  foundation  of 
authority  in  every  government,  and  such  the  right  of 
resistance  possessed  by  every  subject. 

But  would  these  reasoners  look  abroad  into  the 
world,  they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  least, 
corresponds  to  their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  so  refined 
and  philosophical  a  system*.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
everywhere  princes  who  claim  their  subjects  as  their 
property,  and  assert  their  independent  right  of  sove- 
reignty, fi*om  conquest  or  succession.  We  find  also 
every  where  subjects  who  acknowledge  this  right  in 
their  prince,  and  suppose  themselves  bom  under  obli- 
gations of  obedience  to  a  certain  sovereign,  as  much  as 
imder  the  ties  of  reverence  and  duty  to  certain  parents. 
These  connexions,  are  always  conceived  to  be  equally 
independent  of  our  consent,  in  Persia  and  China,  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  even  in  Holland  and  England, 
wherever  the  doctrines  above  mentioned  have  not  been 
carefully  inculcated.  Obedience  or  subjection  becomes 
so  familiar,  that  most  men  never  make  any  inquiry  a^ 
bout  its  origin  or  cause,  more  than  about  the  principle 
of  gravity,  resistance^  or  the  most  universal  laws  of  na- 
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ture.  Or  if  ciiriosi^  ever  move  them,  ss  soon  as  tliegr 
leam  that  they  themselves  and  thdr  ancestors  havey 
fer  several  ages,  or  from  tune  immemorial,  been  suIh* 
ject  to  socli  a. form  of  government  or  sach  a  family, 
ibey  immediatety  acquiesce,  and  acknowledge  llieir  ob- 
ligation to  allegiance.  Were  yoK  to  preach,  in  most 
parts  of  th^  world,  that  political  oonnezions  are  found* 
ed  altogether  on  voluntary  consent  <Nr  a  mutual  promise^ 
ihe  magistrate  would  soon  imprison  you  as  seditious  for 
loosening  the  ties  of  obedience;  if  yoiir  friends  did  not 
before  shut  you  up  as  delirious,  foat  advancing  such  ab- 
surdities. It  is  strange  that  an  act  of  the  mind,  wfaicb 
every  individual  is  supposed  to  have  formed,  and  afber 
he  came  to  the  use  of  reason  too,  otherwise  it  could 
have  no  authority ;  that  this  act,  I  say,  shoidd  be  so 
much  unknown  to  all  of  them,,  that  over  the  face  of  the 
vhole  earth,  there  scarcely  remain  any  traces  or  me- 
mory of  it. 

But  the  contract,  on  which  government  is  founded^ 
is  said  to  be  the  original  contract  /  and  consequently 
may  be  supposed  too  old  to  £dl  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  generation.  If  the  i^eement,  by  whick 
savage  men  first  associated  and  conjoined  their  force, 
be  here  meant,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real;  but 
being  so  ancient,  and  being  obliterated  by  a  thousand 
changes  of  government  and  princes,  it  cimnot  bow  be 
supposed  to  retain  any  authority.  If  we  would  say 
any  thing  to  the  purpose,  we  most  assert, '  that  every 
particular  government  which  is  lawful,  and  whidii  im- 
poses any  duty  of  allegiance  on  the  subject,  was,  at  first,, 
founded  on  consent  and  a  voluntary  compact  Bo|^ 
besides  that  this  supposes  the  consent  of  the  fiithers  to 
bind  the  children,  even  to  the  most  remote  generationa 
(which  republican  writers  will  never  allow}^  besides  this» 
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i  snjr,  it  k  n^  justided  by  histoid  or  ^iKpelrkem^  i&  ai^ 
age  or  country  of  the  workl. 

Almost  all  die  gOTetnments  which  exiat  at  presetit» 
or  of  whieh  tbeife  f  emains  any  record  m  story,  hsi¥t 
been  Ibimded  originally,  either  on  usurpation  or  eon* 
quest,  or  both,  without  any  pretence  of  a  fair  Consent 
or  voluntary  subjection  of  the  people.  Wb^i  on  artliil 
and  bold  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  or  fee* 
tion,  R  is  often  easy  for  him,  by  aiiploying^  sometimes 
violence,  sometimes  &lse  pretences,  to  establish  his  do- 
minion over  a  people  a  hundred  times  more  numerous' 
than  his  partisans.  He  allows  no  such  open  commu* 
nication,  that  his  enemies  can  know,  with  certainty^ 
their  number  or  force.  He  gives  them  no  leisure  to 
assemble  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  him.  Even  all 
those  who  are  the  instruments  of  his  usurpation  may 
wish  his  fall ;  but  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  in- 
tention keeps  them  in  awe,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  his 
security.  By  such  arts  as  these  many  governments 
have  been  established ;  and  this  is  all  the  original  con* 
tract  which  they  have  to  boast  of. 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by  the 
increase  of  small  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by  the 
dissolution  of  great  empires  into  smaller  kingdoms,  by 
the  planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.  Is 
there  any  thing  discoverable  in  all  these  events  but  force 
and  violence?  Where  is  the  mutual  agreement  or  vo- 
luntary association  so  much  talked  of? 

Even  the  smoothest  way  by  which  a  nation  may  re- 
ceive a  foreign  master,  by  marriage  or  a  will,  is  not  ex- 
tremely honourable  for  the  people ;  but  supposes  them 
to  be  disposed  of  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according  to 
the  pleasure  or  interest  of  their  rulers. 

But  where  no  force  interposes,  and  election  takes 
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place;  what  is  this  election  so  highly  vaimted?  It  is 
either  the  combination  of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide 
£9r  the  whole,  and  will  allow  of  no  opposition ;  or  it  is 
the  fury  of  a  multitude,  that  follow  a  seditious  ring- 
leader, who  is  not  known,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  amonjg 
them,  and  who  owes  his  advancement  merely  to  his 
own  impudence,  or  to  the  momentary  caprice  of  his 
fellows. 

Are  these  £sorderfy  elections,  which  are  rare  too,  of 
such  mighty  authority  as  to  be  the  only  lawful  founds- 
tion  of  all  government  and  aUegiance  ? 

In  reality  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  event  than  a 
total  dissolution  of  government,  which  gives  liberty  to 
the  multitude,  and  makes  the  determination  or  choice 
of  a  new  establishment  depend  upon  a  number,  which 
nearly  approaches  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  people : 
For  it  never  comes  entirely  to  the  whole  body  of  them. 
Every  wise  man,  then  wishes  to  see,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  obedient  army,  a  general  who  may  speed* 
ily  seize  the  prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a  master  which 
they  are  so  unfit  to  choose  for  themselves ;  so  little 
correspondent  is  fact  and  reality  to  those  philosophical 
notions. 

Let  not  the  establishment  at  the  Revolution  deceive 
us,  or  make  us  so  much  in  love  with  a  philosophical 
origin  to  government,  as  to  imagine  all  others  mon- 
strous and  irregular.  Even  that  event  was  far  from 
corresponding  to  these  refined  ideas.  It  was  only  the 
succession,  and  that  only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  was  then  changed :  And  it  was  only 
the  majority  of  seven  hundred,  who  determined  that 
change  for  near  ten  millions.  I  doubt  not,  indeed,  but 
the  bulk  of  those  ten  millions  acquiesced  willingly  in 
the  determination :  But  was  the  matter  lefl,  in  the  leasts 
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to  their  dioice?  Was  it  not  justly  supposed  to  be.  From 
tiiBt  moment,  decided,  and  every  man  punished,  who 
refused  to  submit  to  the  new  sovereign  ?  How  other- 
wise could  the  matter  have  ever  been  brought  to  anj 
issue  or  conclusion?  ' 

The  republic  of  Athens  was,  1  believe,  the  most  ex* 
tensive  democracy  that  we  read  of  in  history :  Yet  if 
we  make  the  requisite  rllowanees  for  the  women,  the 
slaves,  and  the  strangers,  we  shall  jQnd,  that  that  ed- 
teblishment  was  not  at  first  made,  nor  any  law  ever  vot- 
ed, by  a  tenth  part  of  those  who  were  bound  to  pay  obe* 
di^nce  to  it;  not  to  liiention  the  islands  and  fbreign  do- 
minions, which  the  Atlicnlans  claimed  as  theirs  by 
right  of  r!on';;ue£t«  And  as  it  is  well  known  that  popu- 
lar assemblies  ia  that  city  vrere  always  full  of  license 
and  disorder,  notr/ithstanding  the  institutions  and  laws 
by  which  ihey  ^e^e  checked ;  how  much  more  disor- 
derly must  they  prove,  where  they  f>iin  not  the  esta- 
blished constitiition,  but  meet  tucaultuously  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ancient  government,  in  order  to  give  rise 
k>  a  new  one?  How  chi^ncrical.xnust  it  be  to  talk  of  a. 
^choice  in  such  circumstances? 

Tlie  Achseans  enjoyed  the  Heest  tad  most  perfect 
democracy  of  all  antiouity ;  yet  they  employed  force  to 
oblige  some  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  cs  we  learn 
from  Polybius. ' 

Harry  IV.  and  Hairy  VII.  of  England,  had  really 
no  title  to  the  throne  but  a  parliamentary  election ;  yet 
lliey  never  would  acknowledge  it,  lest  they  should  there- 
by weaken  tkeur  authority.  Strange,  if  the  only  real 
foundation  of  all  authority  be  consent  and  promise  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  all  governments  are,  or  should 
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be,  at  first  foimdcd  on  popvUtat  conaeDt,  as  nmdr  aa  tlm 
necessity  of  hiuaao  a£Urs  will  admiL  This  favours  eiip 
tirely  my  pr/etension*  X  nudntainf  that  hiimaa  a&irs 
will  never  admit  of  this  consent^  seldom  of  the  appear^ 
ance  of  it;  but  that  conquest  or  usurpation*  that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  force,  by  dissolving  the  ancient  goTem-> 
ments,  is  the  ori^  of  almost  all  the  new  ones  which 
were  ever  estfiblisbed  in  the  world.  And  that  in  th« 
few  cases  where  eons&it  may  seem  to  have  taken  place^ 
it  was  <;ommonly  ao  irregular,  so  eon&ied^  or  so  much 
intermixed  either  with  fraud  ot  violence,  that  it  cannot 
have  any  great  authority» 

.  My  inteitfioQ  here  is  not  to  exdude  the  conswt  of 
the  people  from  being  <me  just  foundation  of  govern^ 
menu  Where  it  has  place^  it  is  surdy  the  best  and 
most  sacred  of  any*  I  only  eentend,  that  it  has  very 
ffeldmn  had  place  in  any  degree,  and  neyer  ahnoat  m 
its  full  extent  i  and  that,  therefore,  some  other  fonnda^ 
tion  of  government  mu9t  also  be  admitted* 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  inflexible  a  regard  to 
justice,  that  of  themselves  they  would  totdly  absUia 
from  the  properties  of  ot^iers ;  they  had  for  ever  re* 
mained  in  a 'state  c^  absolute  liberty,  without  sub-, 
jectipn  to  any  magistrate  or  political  society ;  But  thia 
is  a  state  (^perfection  of  which  human  nature  is  justly 
deemed  incapable.  Again,  were  all  men  possessed  of 
SO  peffect  an  understanding  b$  alivay a  to  know  their  own 
interests,  no  form  of  government  had  ever  been  submit* 
ted  to  bat  what  was  established  cm  consent,  and  waa 
fUUy  canvassed  by  every  member  of  the  society :  But 
this  state  <^  perfecticm  is  likewise  mudi  superior  to 
human  nature.  Reason,  history,  and  experience  show 
ps,  that  all  political  societies  have  had  an  origin  much 
|efs  flcpufateand  regulltr »  and  were  one  to  choose  a  pe« 
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riod  of  dme  when  the  people's  consent  was  the  least 
r^arded  in  public  transactions^  it  would  be  precisely 
on  the  establishment  of  a  new  government*  In  a  set- 
tled constitution  their  inclinations  are  often  consulted ; 
but  during  the  fiiry  (^  revolutions,  conquests  and  pub<> 
lie  convulsions,  military  force  or  political  craft  usually 
decides  the  controversy. 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever 
means,  the  people  are  commonly  dissatisfied  with  it^ 
and  pay  obedience  more  from  fear  and  necessity,  than 
from  any  idea  of  allegiance  or  of  moral  obligation. 
The  prince  is  watchftil  and  jealous,  and  must  carefully 
guard  against  every  beginning  or  appearance  of  insur* 
rection.  Time,  by  degrees,  removes  all  these  difficfiltieSf 
'and  accustoms  the  nation  to  regard,  as  their  lawful  or 
native  princes,  that  family  which  at  first  they  consider- 
ed as  usurpers  or  foreign  conquerors.  In  order  to 
found  this  opinion,  they  have  no  recourse  to  any  no* 
tion  of  voluntary  consent  or  promise,  which,  they  know^ 
never  was,  in  this  case,  either  expected  or  demanded. 
The  original  establishment  was  formed  by  violence,  and 
submitted  to  from  necessity.  The  subsequent  admini* 
stration  is  also  supported  by  power,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  people,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  obli^i 
gation.  They  imagine  not  that  their  consent  gives  their 
prince  a  title :  But  they  willingly  consent,  because  they 
think,  that,  from  long  possession,  he  has  acquired  a 
title,  independent  of  their  choice  or  inclination. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  living  under  the  dominion 
of  a  prince  which  one  might  leave,  every  individual 
has  given  a  tacit  consent  to  his  authority,  and  promis- 
ed him  obedience;  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  an 
implied  consent  can  only  have  place  where  a  man  ima- 
gines that  the  matter  depends  on  his  choice.     But 
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where  he  thinks  (as  all  Itaankind  do  who  are  bom  un- 
der established  governioents)  that,  by  his  birth,  he  owes 
allegiance  to  a  certain  prince  or  certain  form  of  govem- 
ment;- it  would  be  absurd  to  infer  a  consent  or  choice^ 
which  he  expressly,  in  this  case,  renounces  and  dis- 
claims. 

Can  we  seriously  say,,  that  a  poor  peasant  or  artisan 
has  a  free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he  knows 
no  foreign  language  or  manners,  and  lives,  from  day 
to  day,  by  the  small  wages  which  he  acquires  ?  We 
may  as  well  assert  that  a  man,  by  remuning  in  a  ves- 
sel, freely  consents  to  the  dominion  of  the  master; 
though  he  was  carried  on  board  while  asleep,  and  must 
leap  into  the  ocean  and  perish^  the  moment  he  leaves 
her. 

What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  sutjects  to  quit  his 
dominions;  as  in  Tlbeiius's  time,  it  was  r^arded  as  a 
crime  in  a  Roman  knight  that  he  had  attempted  to  fly 
to  the  Parthians,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  that 
emperor  ?  '  Or  as  the  ancient  Muscovites  prohibited 
all  travelling  under  pain  of  death  ?  And  did  a  prince 
observe,  that  many  of  his  subjects  were  seized  with  the 
frenzy  of  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  he  would, 
doubtless,  with  great  reason  and  justice,  restrain  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  his  own  king- 
dom. Would  he  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  all  his  sub- 
jects by  so  wise  and  •  reasonable  a  law  ?  Yet  the  free« 
dom  of  their  choice  is  surely,  in  that  case,  ravished 
fix>m  them. 

A  company  of  men,  who  should  leave  their  native 
country,  in  order  to  people  some  uninhabited  region, 
might  dream  of  recov^ng  their  native  freedom,  but 
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they  would  soon  find,  that  their  prmce  still  laid  claim 
to  them,  and  called  them  his  subjects,  even  in  their 
new  settlement.  And  in  this  he  would  but  act  con- 
formably to  the  common  ideas  of  mankind. 
.  The  truest  tacit  consent  of  this  kind  that  is  ever  ob- 
served, is  when  a  foreigner  settles  in  any  country,  and 
is  beforehand  acquainted  with  the  prince,  and  govern- 
ment, and  laws,  to  which  he  must  submit :  Yet  is  his 
allegiance,  though  more  voluntary,  much  less  expect- 
ed or  depended  on,  than  that  of  a  natural  born  sub- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  his  native  prince  still  asserts  a 
claim  to  him.  And  if  he  punish  not  the  renegade, 
when  he  seizes  him  in  war  with  his  new  prince's  com- 
mission ;  this  clemency  is  not  founded  on  the  municipal 
law,  which  in  all  countries  condemns  the  prisoner; 
but  on  the  consent  of  princes,  who  have  agreed  to  this 
indulgence,  in  order  to  prevent  reprisals. 

Did  one  generation  of  men  go  off  the  stage  at  once, 
and  another  succeed,  as  is  the  case  with  silk  worms 
and  butterflies,  the  new  race,  if  they  had  sense  enough 
to  choose  their  government,  which  surely  is  never  the 
case  with  men,  might  voluntarily,  and  by  general  con- 
sent, establish  their  own  form  of  civil  ^polity,  without 
any  regard  to  the  laws  or  precedents  which  prevailed 
among  their  ancestors.  But  as  human  society  is  in 
perpetual  flux,  one  man  every  hour  going  out  of  the 
world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  stability  in  government,  that  the  new  brood 
should  conform  themselves  to  the  established  constitu- 
tion, and  nearly  follow  the  path  which  their  fathers, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to 
them.  Some  innovations  must  necessarily  have  place 
in  every  human  institution ;  and  it  is  happy  where  the 
enlightened  genius  of  the  age  give  these  a  direction  to 
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the  side  of  reason,  liberty,  and  justice :  But  violent 
innovations  no  individual  is  entitled  to  make:  They 
are  even  dangerous  to  be  attempted  by  the  legislature : 
More  ill  than  good  is  ever  to  be  expected  from  them ; 
And  if  history  affords  examples  to  the  contrary,  they 
are  not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent,  find  are  only  to 
be  regarded  as  proofs,  that  the  sciencp  of  politics  a& 
fords  few  rules,  which  will  not  admit  of  some  excep* 
tion,  and  which  may  not  sometimes  be  controlled  by 
fortune  and  accident  The  violent  innovations  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  ,VIII.  proceeded  from  an  imperious 
monarch,  seconded  by  the  appearance  of  legislative 
authority :  Those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  de- 
rived from  faction  and  fanaticism ;  and  both  of  them 
have  proved  happy  in  the  issue.  But  even  the  former 
were  long  the  source  of  many  disorders,  and  still  more 
dangers ;  and  if  the  measures  of  allegiance  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  latter,  a  total  anarchy  must  have  place 
in  human  society,  and  a  final  period  at  once  be  put  to 
every  government 

Suppose  thflt  an  usurper,  after  having  banished  his 
lawful  prince  and  royal  family,  should  establish  his  do* 
minion  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and 
should  preserve  so  exact  a  discipline  in  his  troops, 
and  so  regular  a  disposition  in  his  garrisons,  that  no 
insurrection  had  ever  been  raised,  or  even  murmur 
heard  against  his  administration :  Can  it  be  asserted 
that  the  people,  who  in  their  hearts  abhor  his  treason, 
have  tacitly  consented  to  his  authority,  and  promised 
him  allegiance,  merely  because,  from  necessity,  they 
live  under  his  dominion  ?  Suppose  again  their  native 
prince  restored,  by  means  of  an  army,  which  he  levies 
in  foreign  countries :  They  receive  him  with  joy  and 
exultation,  and  show  plainly  with  what  reluctance  they 
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liad  Mibmitted  to  an j  oth^  yoke.  J  may  now  ask, 
upon  what  fimndation  the  prince's  title  stands  ?  Not  on 
p<q[)ular  consent  surely:  For  though,  the  people  wil- 
lingly acquiesce  in  his  authority,  they  never  iipagine 
that  tbdr  consent  made  him  sovereign.  They  consent, 
because  they  apprehend  him  to  be  already,  by  birth, 
thmr  lawful  sovereign.  And  as  to  tacit  consent,,  which 
mty  now  be  inferr^  fieom  their  living  under  his  do* 
minion,  this  is  no  more  than  what  they  formerly  gave 
to  the  ^rant  and  usurper. 

When  we  assort  that  all  lawful  government  arisea 
from  the  consult  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  them 
a  great  deal  more  hcmour  than  they  deserve,  or  even 
expect  and  desire  from  us.  After  the  Roman  domini«< 
QOB  became  too  unwieldy  for .  tb^.  republic  to  govern 
them>  the  people  over  the  whole  known  world  were  ex- 
tremely gratdU  to  Augustus  for  that  authority  which, 
by  violence,  he  bad  estaUished  over  them ;  and  they 
showed  an  equal  disposition  to  submit  to  the  successor 
whom  be  left  them  by  his  last  will  and  testament  It  was 
afterwards  their  misfortune^  that  there  never  was,  in 
one  fiunily,  any  long  regular  suocession;  but  that  their 
line  of  princes  was  continually  broken,  either  by  prL* 
vate  assassinations  or  public  rebellions.  The  jtt^o- 
rian  bands,  on  the  &ilure  of  every  &mily,  set  up  one 
emperor;  the  legions  in  the  East  a  second;  those  in 
Germany,  perhaps,  a  third ;  and  the  sword  alone  could 
decide  the  controversy.  The  condition  of  the  people 
in  that  mighty  monarchy  was  to  be  lamented,  not  be- 
cause the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  never  left  to  them, 
for  that  was  impracticable,  but  because  they  never  fell 
under  any  succession  of  masters  who  might  regularly 
fpUow  each  other.    As  to  the  violence,  and  wars,  and 


blooddied,  occasioned  by  every  new  settlement,  these' 
were  not  blameable,  because  they  were  ineidtable. 

The  house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  island  about 
sixty  years ;  yet  the  partisans  of  the  white  rose  seemed 
daily  to  multiply  in  England.  The  present  estaUish- 
ment  has  taken  place  during  a  still  longer  period. 
Have  all  views  of  right  in  another  fiunily  been  utterly 
extinguished,  even  though  scarce  any  man  now  alive 
had  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  when  it  was  ex- 
pelled, or  could  have  consented  to  its  dominicMi,  or 
have  prcHnised  it  allegiance? — a  sufficient  indication^ 
surely,  of  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  on  this 
head.  For  we  blame  not  the  partisans  of  the  abdicat- 
ed family  merely  on  account  of  the  long  time  during 
which  they  have  preserved  their  imaginaiy  loyalty. 
We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a  family  which  we  af^ 
firm  has  been  justiy  expelled,  and  which,  from  the 
moment  the  new  settlement  took  place,  had  forfeited 
all  tide  to  authority. 

»  But  would  we  have  a  more  r^rular,  at  least  a  more 
philosc^hical  refutation  of  this  principle  of  an  original 
contract,  or  popular  consent,  perhaps  the  following 
observations  may  suffice. 

All  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds. 
Thejfrs/  are  those  to  which  men  are  impelled  by  a  na- 
tural instinct  or  immediate  propensity  which  operates 
on  them,  independent  of  all  ideas  of  obligation,  and  of 
all  views  either  to  public  or  private  utility.  Of  this 
nature  are  love  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefactors, 
pity  to  the  unfortunate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantage which  results  to  society  from  such  humane  in- 
stincts, we  pay  them  the  just  tribute  of  moral  approba- 
tion and  esteem :  But  the  person  actuated  by  them 
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fe^ls  their  power  and  influence  antecedent  to  any  such 
reflection. 

The  second  kind  of -moral  duties  are  such  as  are  not 
supported  by  any  original  instinct  of  nature,  but  are 
performed  entirely  from  k  sense  of  obligation,  when  we 
consider  the  necessities  of  human  society,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  supporting  it,  if  these  duties  were  ne- 
glected. It  is  thus  justice^  or  a  regard  to  the  proper- 
ty of  others,  Jidelityy  or  the  observance  of  promises, 
become  obligatory,  and  acquire  an  authority  over  man- 
kind. For  as  it  is  evident  that  every  man  loves  him- 
self better  than  any  other  person,  he  is  naturally  im- 
pelled to  extend  his  acquisitions  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  nothing  can  restrain  him  in  this  propensity  but  re- 
flection and  experience,  by  which  he  learns  the  perni- 
cious efiects  of  that  license,  and  the  total  dissolution  of 
society  which  must  ensue  from  it.  His  original  incli- 
nation, therefore,  or  instinct,  is  here  checked  and  re- 
strained by  a  subsequent  judgment  or  observation. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  political  or 
civil  duty  of  allegiance  as  with  the  natural  duties  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  Our  primary  instincts  lead  us  ei- 
ther to  indulge  ourselves  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to 
seek  dominion  over  others ;  and  it  is  reflection  only 
which  engages  us  to  sacrifice  such  strong  passions  to 
the  interests  of  peace  and  public  order.  A  small  de- 
gree of  experience  and  observation  sufiices  to  teach 
us,  that  society  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  without 
the  authority  of  magistrates,  and  that  this  authority 
must  soon  fall  into  contempt  where  exact  obedience  is 
not  paid  to  it.  The  observation  of  these  general  and 
obvious  interests  is  the  source  of  all  allegiance,  and  of 
that  moral  obligation  which  we  attribute  to  it« 
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What  necessity,  tberefcfre^  is  tliere  to  found  the  An* 
ty  o(  allegiance,  or  obedience  to  magistrates,  on  that  of 

JUeiityj  or  a  regard  to  promises,  and  to  suppose  that  it 
Is  the  consult  of  each  indiyidnal  which  subjects  him  ta 
government,  when  it  appears  that  both  aUegiance  and 
fidelity  stand  precisely  on  the  same  fbondation,  and 
are  both  submitted  to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the 
apparent  interests  and  necessities  of  human  society  ? 
We  are  bound  to  obey  our  sovereign,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause we  have  giv^i  a  tacit  promise  to  that  purpose. 

*  But  why  are  we  bound  to  observe  our  promise  ?  It 
must  here  be  asserted,  that  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  mankind,  which  are  of  such  mighty  adyan- 
tage,  can  have  no  security  where  men  pay  no  r^ard 
to  their  engagements.  In  like  manner  may  it  be  said 
that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in  socie^,  at  least  in  a 
civilized  society,  without  laws,  and  magistrates,  and 
judges,  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  strong  up- 
on the  weak,  of  the  violent  upon  the  just  and  equi- 
table. The  obligation  to  allegiance  being  of  like  fi>rce 
and  authority  with  the  obligation  to  fidelity,  we  gfiin 
nothing  by  resolving  the  one  into  the  other.  The  ge- 
neral interests  or  necessities  of  society  are  sufficient  to 
establish  both. 

If  the  reason  be  asked  of  that  obe£ence  which  we 
are  bound  to  pay  to  government,  I  readily  answer,' 
Because  society  could  not  otherwise  stAsisi ;  and  this  an- 
swer is  clear  and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Your 
answer  is.  Became  we  should  keep  our  word.  But  be« 
sides  that  nobody,  till  trained  in  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem, can  either  comprehend  or  relish  this  answer;  be- 
sides this,  I  say,  you  find  yourself  embarrassed  when 
it  is  asked.  Why  we  are  bound  to  keep  our  word?    Nor 
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inm  you  give  any  answer  but  what  would  immediately^ 
without  any  circuit,  have  accounted  for  our  obligation 
to  allegiance. 

But  to  whom  is  allegiance  due^  and  who  is  our  ktanfid 
iaoereign  ?  This  question  is  often  the  most  di£Scult  of 
any,  and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  people 
are  so  happy  that  they  can  answer.  Our  present  saoe^ 
teign^  who  inherits^  in  a  direct  line^Jram  ancestors  that 
have  governed  its  for  many  agesy  this  answer  admits  of 
no  reply,  even  though  historians,  in  tracing  up  to  the 
remotest  antiquity  the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  mvf 
find,  as  commonly  happens,  that  its  first  authority  was 
derived  from  usurpation  and  violence.  It  is  confessed 
that  private  justice,  or  the  abstinence  firom  the  pro- 
perties of  others,  is  a  most  cardinal  virtue.  Yet  reason 
iells  us  that  there  is  no  property  in  durable  objects, 
such  as  land  or  houses,  when  carefully  examined  in 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  but  must,  in  some  period, 
have  been  founded  on  fraud  and  injustice.  The  ne- 
cessities of  human  society,  neither  in  private  nor  pub- 
lic life,  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate  inquiry ;  and 
there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty  but  what  may,  with 
facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  &lse  philoso- 
phy in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  it,  by  every  captious 
rule  of  logic,  in  every  light  or  position  in  which  it  may 
be  placed. 

The  questions  with  regard  to  private  property  have 
filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  text ;  and  in 
the  end  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  many  of  the 
rules  there  established  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and 
arbitrary.  The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession  and  rights  of  princes,  and  forms 
of  government.    Several  cases  no  doubt  occur,  especi- 
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ally  in  the  infaiK^  of  any  constitution,  wbich  admit  of 
no  determination  from  tiie  laws  of  justice  and  equity; 
and  our  historian  Rapin  pretends,  that  the  controversy 
between  Edward  the  Third  and  Philip  de  Valois  was 
of  this  nature,  and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal 
to  heayen,  that  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or  Drusus 
ought  to  have  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he  died  while 
they  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for 
his  successor  ?  Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  re- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  where 
it  had  the  same  effect  in  private  families,  and  had  al- 
ready, in  two  instances,  taken  place  in  the  public? 
Ought  Germanicus  to  be  esteemed  the  elder  son,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  before  Drusus ;  or  the  younger,  be- 
cause he  was  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother  ? 
Ought  the  right  of  the  elder  to  be  regarded  in  a  na- 
tion, where  he  had  no  advantage  in  the  succession  of 
private  families?  Ought  the  Roman  empire  at  that 
time  to  be  deemed  hereditary,  because  of  two  examples; 
or  ought  it,  even  so  early,  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  stronger,  or  to  the  present  possessor,  as  being 
founded  on  so  recent  an  usurpation  ? 

Commodus  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long 
succession  of  excellent  emperors,  who  had  acquired 
their  title,  not  by  birth,  or  public  election,  but  by  the 
fictitious  rite  of  adoption.  The  bloody  debauchee  be- 
ing murdered  by  a  conspiracy,  suddenly  formed  between 
his  wench  and  her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  Prcetorian  Prafect^  these  immediately  deliberated 
about  choosing  a  master  to  human  kind,  to  speak  in 
the  style  of  those  ages ;  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on 
Pertinax.  Before  the  tyrant's  death  was  known,  the. 
Prtefect  went  secretly  to  that  senator,  who,   on  the 
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appearance  of  the  soldiers,  imagined  that  his  execution 
had  been  ordered  by  Commodus.  He  was  immediatei* 
ly  saluted  emperor  by  the  officer  and  his  attendants, 
cheerfully  proclaimed  by  the  populace,  unwillingly  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  guards,  formally  recognised  by  the 
senate,  and  passively  received  by  the  provinces  and 
armies  of  the  empire. 

Tlie  discontent  of  the  Pratorian  bands  bvoke  out  in 
a  sudden  sedition,  which  occasbned  the  murder  of  that 
excellent  prince ;  and  the  world  being  now  without  a 
master,  and  without  government,  the  guards  thought 
proper  to  set  the  empire  formally  to  sale.  Julian,  the 
purchaser,  was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognised 
by  the  senate,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people ;  and 
must  also  have  been  submitted  to  by  the  provinces,  had 
not  the  envy  of  the  legions  begotten  <q>position  and  re<- 
sistanoe.  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria  elected  himself 
emperor,  gained  the  tumultuary  consent  of  his  army, 
and  was  attended  with  the  secret  good  will  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome.  Albinus  in  Britain  found  an  equal 
right  to  set  up  his  claim ;  but  Severus,  who  governed 
Pannonia,  prevailed  in  the  end  above  both  of  them. 
That  able  politician  and  warrior,  finding  his  own  birth 
and  dignity  too  much  inferior  to  the  imperial  crown, 
professed,  at  first,  an  intention  only  of  revenging  the 
death  of  Pertinax.  He  marched  as  general  into  Italy,  de* 
feated  Julian,  and,  without  our  being  able  to  fix  any  pre- 
cise commencement  even  of  the  soldiers'  consent,  he  was 
from  necessity  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  senate  and 
people,  and  fully  established  in  his  violent  authority, 
by  subduing  Niger  and  Albinus.  * 

<  Inter  hae  Gordiantu  Qpsar*  (says  Capltolinus,  speak- 


*  Herodiftn,  Kfo.ii. 
VOL.  III.  L  L 
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ing  of  another  period)  <  sublatus  a  militibus.  Imperator 
est  appellattiSy  quia  non  erat  alius  in  pntsenti. '  It. is  to 
be  remarked,  that  Gordian  was  a  bojr  of  fourteen  years 

of  age. 

Frequent  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  emperors ;  in  that  of  Alexander's  successors; 
and  of  many  other  countries:  Nor  can  anything  be 
more  unhappy  than  a  despotic  government  of  this  kind; 
where  the  succession  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and 
must  be  determined  on  every  vacancy  by  force  or  elec- 
tion. In  a  free  government,  the  matter  is  often  unavoid- 
able, and  is  also  much  less  dangerous.  The  interests 
of  liberty  may  there  frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  alter  the  succession  of  the.  crown.  And 
the  constitution,  being  compounded  of  parts,  may  still 
maintain  a  sufficient  stability,  by  resting  on  the  aristo- 
cratical  or  democratical  members,  though,  the  monar- 
chical be  altered,  from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  former. 

In  an  absolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal 
prince  who  has,  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be 
determined  to  belong  to  the  first  occupant  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  especially  in  the  eas- 
tern monarchies.  When  any  race  of  princes  expires, 
the  will  or  destination  of  the  last  sovereign  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  title.  Thus  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
called  the  bastard  princes  to  the  succession  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  all  the  legitimate  princes,  would,  in  such 
an  event,  have  some  authority.*      Thus  the  will  of 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  ui  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  Bouibon 
and  the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  destination  of  Lotxis  XIV.,  the 
doctrine  of  the  original  contract  is  insisted  on,  even  in  that  absolute  go- 
Temment  The  FVench  nation,  say  they,  choosing  Hugh  Capet  and  his 
posterity  to  rule  orer  them  and  their  posterity,  where  the  fonner  Kaa 
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Ch&rles  tlie  Second  disposed  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  cession  of  the  ancient  proprietor,  es- 
pecially when  joined  to  conquest,  is  likewise  deemed  a 
good  title.  The  general  obligation,  which  binds  us  to 
government^  is  the  interest  and  necessities  of  society ;  and 
this  obligation  is  yery  strong.  The  determination  of  it 
to  this  or  that  particular  prince,  or  form  of  government 
is  frequently  more  uncertain  and  dubious.  Present 
possession  has  considerable  authority  in  these  cases, 
and  greater  than  in  private  property ;  because  of  the 
disorders  which  attend  all  revolutions  and  changes  of 
government. 

We  shall  only  observe,  before  we  conclude,  that 
though  an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  justly,  in  the 
speculative  sciences  of  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy^ 
or  astronomy,  be  deemed  unfair  and  inconclusive,  yet 
in  all  questions  with  regard  to  morals,  as  well  as  criti- 
cism, there  is  really  no  other  standard,  by  which  any 
controversy  can  ever  be  decided.  And  nothing  is  a 
clearer  proof,  that  a  theory  of  this  kind  is  erroneous, 
than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  paradoxes  repugnant  to 
the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  to  the  prae- 


fails,  there  is  a  tacit  right  reserved  to  choose  a  new  royal  family ;  and 
this  right  is  invaded  by  calling  the  bastard  princes  to  the  throne,  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation.  But  the  Comte  de  BoulainviUiers,  who  wrot^ 
in  defence  of  the  bastard  princes,  ridicules  this  notion  of  an  original 
contract,  espedally  when  applied  to  Hugh  Capet,  who  mounted  the 
throne,  says  he,  by  the  samie  arts  which  have  ever  been  employed  by  all 
conquerors  and  usurpers^  He  got  his  title,  indeed,  recognised  by  the 
states  after  be  had  put  himself  in  possession :  But  is  this  a  choice  or 
contract?  The  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  we  may  observe,  was  a  noted 
republican ;  but  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  conversant  in  his- 
tory, he  knew  that  the  people  were  never  almost  consulted  in  these  re* 
volutions  and  new  establishments,  and  that  time  alone  bestowed  ri|^t 
and  authority  on  what  was  commonly  at  first  founded  on  force  and  vitf- 
leocet    See  Etat  de  la  Franctt  vol.  iii. 
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lice  and  6pitii6n  i)f  ail  nations  ahd  all  &ged»  The  doc- 
trine which  founds  all  lawful  government  on  an  origin" 
bt  contract^  or  consent  of  the  people^  id  plainly  of  this 
kind ;  nor  has  the  most  noted  of  its  partisans^  in  pro^ 
secution  of  it,  scrupled  to  afiirm,  that  absohde  monarchjf 
4s  inconsistent  Hmth  dvil  society,  and  so  can  be  no  form 
1^  civil  government  at  aU  ;^  and  that  the  supreme  ponjoer 
in  a  state  cannot  take  from  any  man,  by  taxes  and  impo^ 
titioAs,  any  part  of  his  property,  withottt  hts  awn  consent 
or  ihat  of  his  representatives.  *  What  authority  any 
moral  reasoning  can  have,  which  leads  into  opinions  so 
wide  of  the  general  practice  of  mankind,  in  every  place 
t>ut  this  single  kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  determine. 

The  only  passage  I  meet  with  ih  antiquity,  where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a 
promise,  is  in  Plato's  Crito ;  where  Socrates  refuses  to 
escape  from  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised 
to  obey  the  laws.  Thus  he  builds  a  Tory  consequence 
of  passive  obedience  On  a  Whig  foundation  of  the  oiri^ 
ginal  contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  ma1>- 
ters.  If  scarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  imagin*- 
^d  that  government  was  founded  on  Compact,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  founda- 
tion. 

The  crime  of  rebeUton  among  the  ancients  was  com- 

iA(Aly  expressed  by  the  tenns  mm^uw  novas  res  moUri. 


■Mta. 


^  dee  Locke  on  Govenmienti  cfaap.  yfL  §  90. 

*  Locke  on  Gotemment,  chap.  xL  §  138^  139,  140. 
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OF  PASSIVE   OBEDIENCE. 


In  the  fermer  Essay,  we  endeavoured  to  refute  the 
spectdative  systems  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation, 
as  well  the  religious  system  of  the  one  party,  9^  th^ 
philosophical  of  the  other.  We  now  come  to  examine 
atiQpratical  consequences  deduced  by  each  party,  with 
regard  to  the  measures  of  submission  due  to  sovereigns. 

As  the  obligation  to  justice  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
interests  of  society,  which  require  mutual  abstijieiicia 
from  property,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  among  maiw 
kind ;  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  execution  of  justice 
would  be  attended  with  very  pemicioas  consequences, 
that  virtue  must  be  suspended,  and  give  place  to  public 
utility,  in  snch  extraordinary  and  such  pressing  emerv 
gencies.*  The  maxim,  jCo/  Justitia^  ruat  Ccdum^  let 
justice  be  performed,  though  the  universe  be  destroyed, 
is  apparently  false,  and,  by  samficing  the  end  to  the 
means,  shows  a  preposterous  idea  of  the  subordination 
of  duties.  What  governor  of  a  town  makes  any  scruple 
of  burning  the  suburbs,  when  they  facilitate  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  enemy  ?  Or  what  general  abstains  from 
plundering  a  neutral  country,  when  the  necessities  of 
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war  require  it,  and  he  cannot  otherwise  subsist  his 
army?  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  duty  of  allegi- 
ance ;  and  common  sense  teaches  us,  that  as  govern- 
ment binds  us  to  obedience,  only  on  account  of  its  tenr 
dency  to  public  utility,  that  duty  must  always,  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  when  public  ruin  would  evidently  at- 
tend obedience,  yield  to  the  primary  and  original  obli- 
gation. Solus  populi  supretna  Lex^  the  safety  of  the 
people  is  the  supreme  law.  This  maxim  is  agreeable 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  all  ages :  Nor  is  any 
one,  when  he  reads  of  the  insurrections  against  Nero 
or  Philip  the  Second,  so  infatuated  with  party  systems, 
as  not  to  wish  success  to  the  enterprise,  and  praise  the 
undertakers.  Even  our  high  monarchical  party,  in  spite 
of  their  sublime  theory,  are  forced,  in  such,  cases,  to 
judge,  and  feel,  and  approve,  in  conformity  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Resistance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordina- 
ry emergencies,  the  question  can  only  be  among  good 
reasoners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity  which 
can  justify  resistance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commend- 
able. ^  And  here,  I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  always  in- 
cliAe  to  their  side,  who  draw  the  bond  of  allegiance 
very  close,  and  consider  an  infringement  of  it  as  the  last 
refuge  in  desperate  cases,  when  the  public  is  in  the 
highest  danger  from  violence  and  tyranny.  For,  be- 
sides the  mischiefs  of  a  civil  war,  which  commonly  at- 
tends insurrection,  it  is  certain  that,  where  a  disposi- 
tion to  rebellion  appears  among  any.  people,  it  is  one 
chief  cause  of  tyranny  in  the  rulers,  and  forces  them 
into  many  violent  measures  which  they  never  would 
have  embraced,  had  every  one  been  inclined  to  submis- 
sion and  obedience.  Thus,  th^  tyrannicide^  or  assassi- 
nation, approved  of  by  ancient  maxims,  instead  of  keep- 
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ing  tyrants  and  usurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten  times 
more  fierce  and  unrelenting ;  and  is  now  justly,  upon 
that  account,  abolished  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  uni- 
versally condemned  as  a  base  and  treacherous  method 
of  bringing  to  justice  these  disturbers  of  society. 

Besides,  we  must  consider,  that  as  obedience  is  our 
duty  in  the  common  course  of  things,  it  ought  chiefly 
to  be  inculcated ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  preposter- 
ous than  an  anxious  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  all 
the  leases  in  which  resistance  may  be  allowed.  In  like 
manner,  though  a  philosopher  reasonably  acknowledges, 
in  the  course  of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity; 
what  should  we  think  of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who 
should  make  it  his  chief  study  to  find  out  such  cases? 
and  enforce  them  with  all  the  vehemence  of  argument 
and' eloquence?-  Would  he  not  be  better  employed 
in  inculcating  the  general  doctrine,  than  in  displaying 
the  particular  exceptions,  which  we  are,  perhaps,'  but 
too  much  inclined  of  ourselves  to  embrace  and  to  ex- 
tend? 

'  There  are,  however,  two  reasons  which  may  be  plead- 
ed in  defence '  of  that  party  among  us  who  have,  with 
so  much  industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resistr 
ance ;  maxims  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are,  in  ge- 
neral, so  pernicious  and  so  destructive  of  civil  society. 
The^r5/  is,  that  their  antagonists,  carrying  the  doc-* 
trine  of  obedience  to  such  an  extravagant  height,  as 
not  only  never  to  mention  the  exceptions  in  extraorr 
dinary  cases  (which  might,  perhaps,  be  excusable),  but 
even  positively  to  exclude  them ;  it  became  necessary 
to  insist  on  these  exceptions,  and  defend  the  rights  of 
injured  truth  and  liberty.  The  second^  and, '  perhaps, 
better  reason,  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  tlie  Br^tis(| 
constitution  and  form  of  government 
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It  Is  almost  peculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish 
a  first  magistrate  with  such  high  pre-eminence  and  dig- 
nity, that,  though  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  m  a  man<« 
ner,  so  far  as  regards  his  own  person,  above  the  laws^ 
and  can  neither  be  questioned  nor  punished  for  any  in- 
jury or  wrong  which  may  be  committed  by  him.  His 
ministers  alone^  or  those  who  act  by  his  commissiony 
are  obnoxious  to  justice ;  and  while  the  prince  is  thus 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  personal  safety,  to  give  the 
laws  their  free  course,  an  equal  security  is,  in  effect, 
obtained  by  the  punishment  of  lesser  offenders ;  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  civil  war  is  avoided,  which  would  be 
the  infallible  consequence,  were  an  attack  at  every  turn 
made  directly  upon  the  sovereign.  But,  though  the  con*- 
Stitution  pays  this  salutary  compliment  to  die  prince,  it 
can  never  reasonably  be  understood  by  that  maxim  to 
have  determined  its  own  destruction,  or  to  have  iestablish* 
ed  a  tame  submission,  where  he  protects  his  ministers, 
perseveres  in  injustice^  and  usurps  the  whole  power  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  case^  indeed,  is  never  expressly 
put  by  the  laws ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  them,  in 
their  ordinary  course,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it»  or 
establish  any  magistrate^  with  superior  authority,  to 
chastise  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince.  But  as  a  right 
without  a  remedy  would  be  an  absurdity;  the  remedy, 
in  this  case,  is  the  extraordinary  one  of  resistance^ 
when  affiurs  come  to  that  extremity,  that  the  constitu- 
tion can  be  defended  by  it  alonew  Resistance,  there* 
fore,  must  of -course  become  more  frequent  in  the  Bri- 
tish government,  than  in  others  which  are  simpler,  and 
consist  of  fewer  parts  and  movemoits.  Where  the 
king  is  an  absolute  sovereign,  he  has  little  temptation 
to  commit  such  enormous  tyranny  as  may  justly  pro- 
voke rebellion.  But  where  he  is  limited,  his  impru* 
dent  ambition,  without  any  great  vices,  may  run  him 
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into  that  perilous  situation*  This  is  frequently  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case  with  Charles  the  First; 
and  if  we  may  now  speak  truth,  after  animosities  are 
ceased,  this  was  also  the  case  with  James  the  Second* 
These  were  harmless,  if  not,  in  their  private  character, 
good  men ;  but  mistaking  the  nature  of  our  constita« 
tion,  and  engrossing  tiie  whole  legislative  power,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  oppose  them  with  some  vehemence; 
and  even  to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of  that  authori^ 
ty,  which  he  had  used  with  such  imprudence  and  indis- 
cretion. 
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ESSAY  XIV. 


OF  THE  COALITION  OF  PARTIES. 


To  abolish  all  distinctions  of  party  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  not  desirable  in  a  free  government. 
The  only  dangerous  parties  are  such  as  entertain  op- 
posite views  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  govemment, 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  or  the  more  considerable 
privileges  belonging  to  the  several  members  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  where  there  is  no  room  for  any  compromise 
or  accommodation,  and  where  the  controversy  may  ap- 
pear so  momentous  as  to  justify  even  an  opposition  by 
arms  to  the  pretensions  of  antagonists.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  animosity  continued  for  above  a  century  past, 
between  the  parties  in  England ;  an  animosity  which 
broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occasioned 
violent  revolutions,  and  which  continually  endangered 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  But  as  there 
have  appeared  of  late  the  strongest  symptoms  of  an 
universal  desire  to  abolish  these  party  distinctions,  this 
tendency  to  a  coalition  affords  the  most  agreeable  pro- 
spect of  future  happiness,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
cherished  and  promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  promoting 
so  good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  in- 
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suit  and  triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to 
encourage  moderate  opmions,  to  find  the  prefer  me- 
dium in  all  disputes,  to  persuade  each  that  its  antago- 
nist may  possibly  be  sometimes  in  the  right,  and  to 
keep  a  balance  in  the  praise  and  blame  which  we'  be- 
stow on  either  side.  The  two  former  Essays,  concern- 
ing the  original  pontract  and  passive  obedience^  are  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose  with  regard  to  the  pkilosqphi' 
cat  and  practical  controversies  between  the  parties,  and 
tend  to  show  that  neither  side  are  in  these  respects  so 
fully  supported  by  reason  as  they  endeavour  to  flatter 
themselves.  We  shall  proceed  to  exercise  the  same 
moderation  with  regard  to  the  historical  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties,  by  proving  that  each  of  them  was 
justified  by  plausible  topics ;  that  there  were  on  both 
sides  wise  men,  who  meant  well  to  their  country; 
and  that  the  p^st  animo3ity  between  the  factions  had 
no  better  foundation  than  narrow  prejudice  or  inter- 
ested passion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the 
name  of  Whigs,  might  justify,  by  very  specious  argu- 
ments, that  opposition  to  the  crown,  from  which  our 
present  free  constitution  is  derived.  *  Though  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  precedents  in  favour  of  preroga- 
tive had  uniformly  taken  place  during  many  reigns 
-before  Charles  the  First,  they  thought  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  submitting  any  longer  to  so  dangerous 
an  authority.  Such  might  have  been  their  reasoning: 
As  the  rights  of  mankind  are  for  ever  to  be  deemed 
sacred,  no  prescription  of  tyranny  or  arbitrary  power 
can  have  authority  sufiicient  to  abolish  them.  Liberty 
is  a  blessing  so  inestimable,  that,  wherever  there  ap- 
pears any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a  nation  may 
ivilllngly  run  many  hazards^  and  ought  not  even  to 
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repine  at  the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  or  dissipatioo 
of  treasure.  All  human  institutions,  and  none  more 
than  government,  are  in  continual  fluctuatiozu  Kings 
are  sure  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  extending 
their  prerogatives :  And  if  favourable  incidents  be  not 
also  laid  hold  of  for  extending  and  securing  the  privi* 
leges  of  the  people,  an  universal  despotism  must  for 
ever  prevail  amongst  mankinds  The  example  of  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  proves,  that  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  intrust  with  the  crown  the  same  high  prero* 
gatives  which  had  formerly  been  exercised  during  rud^ 
and  simple  ages.  And  though  the  example  of  many 
late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  &vour  of  a  power  in  the 
prince  somewhat  arbitrary,  more  remote  reigns  afford 
instances  of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on  the  crown ; 
and  those  pretensions  of  the  parliament  now  branded 
with  the  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery  of 
the  just  rights  of  the  people. 

These  views,  &r  from  being  odious,  are  surely  larg^ 
and  generous,  and  noble :  to  their  prevalence  and  suc- 
cess the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty :  perhaps  its  leam-^ 
ing^  its  industry,  commerce,  and  naval  power:  By 
them  chiefly  the  English  name  is  distinguished  a* 
mong  the  society  of  nations,  and  a^ires  to  a  rivalship 
with  that  of  the  freest  and  most  illustrious  coinmon«> 
wealths  of  antiquity*  But  as  all  these  mighty  eons^ 
qnences  could  not  reasonably  be  forese^i  at  the  time 
when  the  contest  began,  the  royalists  of  that  age  want- 
ed not  specious  arguments  on  their  side,  by  which 
they  could  justify  their  defence  of  the  then  establish- 
ed prerogatives  of  the  prince.  We  shall  state  the 
question,  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  them  at  the  asp- 
semblix^  of  that  parliament,  which,  by  its  violent  cuf 
croachments  on  the  crown,  began  the  civil  wars. 
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The  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  said, 
known  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  use  and  prac- 
tice :  Reason  is  so  uncertain  a  guide^  that  it  will  always 
be  exposed  to  doubt  and  controversy :  Could  it  ever 
jrender  itself  prevalent  over  the  people,  men  had  al- 
ways retained  it  as  their  sole  rule  of  conduct :  They 
had  still  continued  in  the  primitive  unconnected  state 
of  nature,  without  submitting  to  political  government, 
whose  sole  basis  is,  not  pure  reason,  but  authority 
and  precedent.  Dissolve  these  ties,  you  break  all  the 
bonds  of  civil  society,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty 
to  consult  his  private  interest,  by  those  expedients, 
which  his  appetite,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
reason,  shall  dictate  to  him.  Tlie  spirit  of  innovation 
is  in  itself  pernicious,  however  favourable  its  particu* 
lar  object  may  sometimes  appear ;  a  truth  so  obvious, 
that  the  popular  party  themselves  are  sensible  of  it, 
and  therefore  cover  their  encroachments  on  the  crown 
by  the  plausible  pretence  of  their  recovering  the  an- 
cient liberties  of  the  people. 

But  the  present  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allow- 
ing all  the  suppositions  of  that  party,  have  been  in- 
contestably  established  ever  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Tudor;  a  period  which,  as  it  now  compre- 
hends a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  may  be  allowed  sul^ 
ficient  to  give  stability  to  any  constitution.  Would 
it  not  have  appeared  ridiculous,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  to  have  talked  of  liie  republican  con- 
stitution as  the  rule  of  government ;  or  to  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  former  rights  of  the  senate,  and  con- 
suls and  tribunes,  were  still  subsisting  ? 

But  the  present  claims  of  the  English  monarchs 
are  much  more  &vourable  than  those  of  the  Roman 
emperors  during  that  age.    The  authority  of  Augus- 
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tus  was  a  plidn  usurpaUon,  grounded  only  on  mili- 
tary violence,  and  forms  such  an  epoch  in  the  Roman 
history  as  is  obrious  to  'every  reader.  But  if  Henry 
VI  I.  really,  as  some  pretend,  enlarged  the  power  of 
the  crown,  it  was  only  by  insensible  acquisitions, 
which  escaped  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and 
have  scarcely  been  remarked  even  by  historians  and 
politicians.  Hie  new  government,  if  it  deserves  the 
epithet,  is  an  imperceptible  transition  from  the  former' 
is  entirely  engrafted  on  it ;  derives  its  tide  iully  from 
that  root;  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  one  of  those 
gradual  revolutions,  to  which  human  affidrsy  in  every 
nation,  will  be  for  ever  subject. 

The  house  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuart, 
exercised  no  prerogatives  but  what  had  been  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  Plantagenets.  Not  a  single  branch 
of  their  authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  innovation. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  perhaps  former  kings  ex- 
erted these  powers  only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  able, 
by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  their  barons,  to  render 
them  so  steady  a  rule  of  administration.  ^^  But  the 
sole  inference  from  this  fact  is,  that  those  ancient  times 
were  more  turbulent  and  seditious ;  and  that  royal  au- 
fhority,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws,  have  happily 
of  late  gained  the  ascendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now 
Speak  of  recovering  the  ancient  constitution  ?  The  for- 

m~  '  11  '  "        «  '  I  I.  I      I  ■ 

<i  0  The  author  believes  that  he  was  the  first  writer  who  advanced, 
that  the  family  of  Tudor  possessed  in  general  more  authority  than  their 
immediate  predecessors ;  an  opinion  which  he  hopes  will  be  supported 
by  history,  but  which  he  proposes  with  some  diffidence.  Hiere  are 
■Irong  symptoms  of  ai1>itrary  power  in  some  former  reigns  even  after 
Bgning  of  the  charters.  The  power  of  the  crown  in  that  age  depended 
less  on  the  constitution,  than  on  the  capacity  and  vigour  of  the  prin^ 
wbo  wore  it — Edriox  K. 
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xner  control  over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  com- 
mons, but  in  the  barons :  Tlie  people  had  no  authori- 
ty, and  even  little  or  no  liberty;  till  the  crown,  by  sup- 
pressing these  &ctious  tyrants,  enforced  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  obliged  all  the  subjects  equally  to  re- 
spect each  other's  r^hts,  privileges,  and  properties. 
If  we  must  return  to  the  ancient  barbarous  and  feudal 
constitution,  let  those  gentlemen,  who  now  behave 
themselves  with  so  much  insolence  to  their  sovereign, 
set  the  first  example.  Let  them  make  court  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  retainers  to  a  neighbouring  baron;  and,  by 
submitting  to  slavery  under  him,  acquire  some  protec- 
tion to  themselves,  together  with  the  power  of  exer- 
cising rapine  and  oppression  over  their  inferior  slaves 
and  villains.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  commons 
unong  their  remote  ancestors* 

But  how  far  back  must  we  go,  in  having  recourse  to 
ancient  constitutions  and  governments  ?  Tliere  was  a 
constitution  still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  these 
innovators  affect  so  much  to  appeal.  During  that  pe- 
riod there  was  no  Magna  Charta :  The  barons  them- 
selves possessed  few  regular,  stated  privileges ;  and  the 
house  of  commons  probably  had  not  an  existence. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  bear  the  Commons,  while  they  are 
assuming,  by  usurpation,  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment, talk  of  reviving  the  ancient  institutions.  Is  it 
not  known,  that,  though  representatives  received  wages 
from  their  constituents,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  was  always  considered  as  a  burden,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  it  as  a  privilege  ?  Will  they  persuade 
us  that  power,  which  of  all  human  acquisitions  is  the 
most  coveted,  and  in  comparison  of  which,  even  repu- 
tation^  and  pleasure,  and  riches,  are  slighted,  could 
^ver  be  regarded  as  a  burden  by  any  man  ? 
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The  property  acquired  of  late  by  the  Commons,  it  is 
said,  entitles  them  to  more  power  than  their  aneestors 
enjoyed.  But  to  what  is  this  increase  of  their  proper* 
ty  owing  but  to  an  increase  of  their  liberty  and  their 
security  ?  Let  them  therefore  acknowledge  that  their 
ancestors^  while  the  crown  was  restrained  by  the  sedi- 
tious baronsy  really  enjoyed  less  liberty  than  they  them- 
selves have  attained,  after  the  soyereign  acquired  the 
ascendant :  And  let  them  enjoy  that  liberty  with  mode- 
ration, and  not  forfeit  it  by  new  exorbitant  claims,  and 
by  rendering  it  a  pretence  for  endless  innovations. 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  present  esta- 
blished practice  of  the  age.  That  has  most  authority, 
because  it  is  recent:  It  is  also  best  known,  for  the 
same  reason.  Who  has  assured  those  tribunes  that 
the  Plantagenets  did  not  exercise  al  high  acts  of  au- 
thority as  the  Tudors  ?  Historians,  they  say,  do  not 
mention  them.  But  historians  are  also  silent  with  re- 
gard to  the  chief  exertions  <^  prerogative  by  the  Tu- 
dors. Where  any  power  or  prerogative  is  fiiUy  and 
tmdoubtedly  established,  the  exercise  of  it  passes  for 
a  thing  of  course,  and  readily  escapes  the  notice  of 
history  and  annals.  Had  we  no  other  monuments  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  than  what  are  preserved  even  by 
Camden,  the  most  copious,  judicious,  and  exact  of 
our  historians,  we  should  be  entirely  ignotant  of  the 
most  important  maxims  of  her  government* 

Was  not  the  present  monarchical  government,  in  its 
fiill  extent,  authorized  by  lawyers,  reccmimended  by 
divines,  acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiesced  in, 
nay,  passionately  cherished,  by  the  people  in  general, 
and  all  this  during  a  period  of  at  lease  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  and,  till  of  late,  without  the  smallest  mur- 
mur or  controversy  ?  This  general  consent  surely,  dur- 
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itig  96  long  a  time,  must  be  sufficient  to  render  a  con« 
stitutioh  legal  and  valid.  If  the  origin  of  all  power  be 
deriyed,  as  is  pretended,  from  the  people,  here  is  their 
consent  in  the  fullest  and  most  ample  terms  that  can 
be  desired  or  imagined^ 

But  the  pe<^le  must  not  pretend,  because  they  can, 
by  their  consent,  lay  the  foundations  of  government, 
that  therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  plea- 
sure, to  overthrow  and  subvert  them.  There  is  no  end 
of  these  seditious  and  arrogant  claims.  The  power  of 
the  crown  is  now  openly  struck  at :  The  nobility  are 
also  in  visible  peril :  The  gentry  will  soon  follow:  The 
popular  leaders,  who  will  then  assume  the  name  of 
gentry,  will  next  be  exposed  to  danger :  And  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  having  become  incapable  of  civil  go* 
vemment,  and  lying  under  the  restraint  of  no  autho- 
rity, must,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  admit,  instead  of  their 
legal  and  mild  monarchs,  a  8ilccessi<m  of  military  and 
despotic  tyrants. 

These  consequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as 
the  present  fiiry  of  the  people^  though  glossed  over  by 
pretensions  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  reality  incited  by  the 
fanaticism  of  religion ;  a  principle  the  most  blind,  head- 
strong and  iingoveiniable,  by  which  human  nature  can 
possibly  be  actuated.  Popular  rage  is  dreadful,  from 
whatever  motive  derived  |  but  must  be  attended  with 
the  most  pernicious  ccmsequences,  when  it  arises  from 
a  principle  which  disclaims  all  control  by  human  law, 
reason,  or  authori^. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  each  party  may 
make  use  of  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their  predeces- 
sors during  that  great  crisis.  The  event,  if  that  can 
be  admitted  as  a  reason,  has  shown,  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  popular  party  were  better  founded ;  but 
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perhaps,  according  to  the  established  maxims  of  law- 
yers and  politicians,  the  views  of  the  royalists  ought, 
beforehand,  to  have  appeared  more  solid,  more  safe, 
and  more  legal.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  greater 
moderation  we  now  employ  in  representing  past  events, 
the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  produce  a  full  coalition  of  the 
parties,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  our  present  es- 
tablishment. Moderation  is  of  advantage  to  every  es- 
tablishment :  Nothing  but  zeal  can  overturn  a  settled 
power  ;  and  an  over  active  zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  be- 
get a  like  spirit  in  antagonists.  The  transition  from  a 
moderate  opposition  against  an  establishment,  to  an 
entire  acquiescence  in  it,  is  easy  and  insensible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments  which  should 
induce  the  malecontent  party  to  acquiesce  entirely  in 
the  present  settlement  of  the  constitution.  They  now 
find,  that  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  though  at  first 
connected  with  religious  fanaticism,  could  purge  itself 
from  that  pollution,  and  appear  imder  a  more  genuine 
and  engaging  aspect ;  a  friend  to  toleration,  and  en- 
courager  of  all  the  enlarged  and  generous  sentiments 
that  do  honour  to  human  nature.  They  may  observe, 
that  the  popular  claims  could  stop  at  a  proper  period ; 
and,  after  retrenching  the  high  claims  of  prerogative, 
could  still  maintain  a  due  respect  to  monarchy,  the  no- 
bility, and  to  all  ancient  institutions.  .  Above  all,  they 
must  be  sensible,  that  the  very  principle  which  made 
the  strength  of  their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived 
its  chief  authority,  has  now  deserted  them,  and  gone 
over  CO  their  antagonists.  The  plan  of  liberty  is  set- 
tled; its  happy  efiPects  are  proved  by  experience;  a 
long  tract  of  time  has  given  it  stability;  and  whoever 
would  attempt  to  overturn  it,  and  to  recall  the  past 
government  or  abdicated  family,  would,  besides  other 
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more  criminal  imputations,  be  exposed,  in  tlieir  turn, 
to  the  reproach  of  faction  and  innovation.  While  they 
peruse  the  history  of  past  events,  they  ought  to  reflect, 
both  that  those  rights  of  the  crown  are  long  since  an- 
nihilated, and  that  the  tyranny,  and  violence,  and  op- 
t)ression,  to  which  they  often  give  rise,  are  ills  from 
which  the  established  liberty  of  the  constitution  has 
now  at  last  happily  protected  the  people.  These  re- 
flections will  prove  a  better  security  to  our  freedom 
and  privileges  than  to  deny,  contrary  to  the  clearest 
evidence  of  facts,  that  such  regal  powers  ever  had  an 
existence.  There  is  not  a  more  efiectual  method  of 
betraying  a  cause  than  to  lay  the  stress  of  the  argu- 
ment on  a  wrong  place,  and,  by  disputing  an  untenable 
post,  inure  the  adversaries  to  success  and  victory. 


mmS 
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ESSAY  XV. 


or  THE  PROTESTANT  SUCCESSION* 


I  SUPPOSE,  that  if  a  Member  of  Parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  or  Queen  Anne^  nrhile  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Protestant  Succession  was  yet  uncer^ 
tiun,  were  deliberating  concerning  the  party  he  would 
choose  in  that  important  question,  and  weighing,  with 
impartiality,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  each 
side,  I  believe  the  following  particulars  would  have  en- 
tered into  his  consideration. 

He  would  easUy  perceive  the  great  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family,  by 
which  we  should  preserve  the  succession  clear  and  un- 
disputed, free  from  a  pretender,  with  such  a  specious 
title  as  that  of  blood,  which,  with  the  multitude,  is  al- 
ways the  claim  the  strongest  and  most  easily  compre- 
hended. It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  question  with  regard  to  governors^  independent  of 
govemmenty  is  frivolous,  and  little  worth  disputing, 
much  less  fighting  about.  The  generality  of  mankind 
never  will  enter  into  these  sentiments ;  and  it  is  much 
happier,  I  believe,  for  society,  that  they  do  not,  but 
rather  continue  in  their  natural  prepossessions.     How 
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could  Stability  be  preserved  in  any  monarchical  govern* 
ment  (which^  though  perhaps  not  the  best,  is,  and  al<« 
ways  has  been,  the  most  common  of  any),  unless  men 
had  so  passionate  a  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  their 
royal  fiunily ;  and  even  though  he  be  weak  in  under** 
standing,  or  infirm  in  years,  gave  him  so  sensible  a 
preference  above  persons  the  most  accomplished  in 
shining  talents,  or  celebrated  for  great  achievements  ? 
Would  not  every  popular  leader  put  in  his  claim  at 
every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any  vacancy,  and  the 
kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpetual  wars  and 
convulsions  ?  The  condition  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
surely,  was  not  in  this  respect  much  to  be  envied ;  nor 
is  that  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  pay  little  regard  to 
the  titles  of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice  them  every 
day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  humour  of  the  popu- 
lace or  soldiery.  It  is  but  a  foolish  wisdom,  which  is 
so  carefully  displayed  in  undervaluing  princes,  and 
placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  mankinds 
To  be  sure,  an  anatomist  finds  no  more  in  the  greatest 
monarch  than  in  the  lowest  peasant  or  day-labourer ; 
and  a  moralist  may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  less.  But 
what  do  all  these  reflections  tend  to  ?  We  all  of  us  still 
retain  these  prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  fiunily;  and 
neither  in  our  serious  occupations,  nor  most  careless 
amusements,  can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A 
tragedy  that  should  represent  the  adventures  of  sailors, 
or  porters,  or  even  of  private  gentlemen,  would  pre- 
sently disgust  us ;  but  one  that  introduces  kings  and 
princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes  an  air  of  importance  and 
dignity.  Or  should  a  man  be  able,  by  his  superior 
wisdom,  to  get  entirely  above  such  prepossessions,  he 
would  soon,  by  means  of  the  same  wisdom,  again  bring 
himself  down  to  them  for  the  sake  of  society,  whose 
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welfare  he  would  pepceive  to  be  intimately  connected 
•with  them.  Far  from  endeavouring  to  undeceive  the 
people  in  this  particular,  he  would  cherish  such  senti* 
timents  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  requisite  to 
preserve  a  due  subordination  in  society.  And  thou^ 
the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  men  be  often  sacrificed  to 
maintain  a  king  in  possession  of  his  throne,  or  preserve 
the  right  of  succession  undisturbed,  he  entertains  no 
indignation  at  the  loss,  on  pretence  that  every  indivi- 
dual of  these  was,  perhaps,  in  himself,  as  valuable  as 
the  prince  he  served.  He  considers  the  consequences 
of  violating  the  hereditary  right  of  kings ;  consequen- 
ces which  may  be  felt  for  many  centuries,  while  the 
loss  of  several  thousand  men  brings  so  little  prejudice 
to  a  large  kingdom,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived  a  few 
years  after. 

•  The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  succession  are  of  an 
opposite  nature,  and  arise  from  this  very  circumstance, 
that  it  violates  hereditary  right,  and  places  on  the 
throne  a  prince  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that 
dignity.  It  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  this  Island, 
that  the  privileges  of  the  people  have,  during  near  two 
centuries,  been  continually  upon  the  increase,  by  the 
division  of  the  church  lands,  by  the  alienations  of  the 
barons'  estates,  by  the  progress  of  trade,  and  above  dUl 
by  the  happiness  of  our  situation,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  gave  us  sufficient  security,  without  any  standing 
army  or  military  establishment  On  the  contrary, 
public  liberty  has,  almost  in  every  other  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, been,  during  the  same  period,  extremely  on  the 
decline ;  while  the  people  were  disgusted  at  the  hard- 
ships of  the  old  feudal  militia,  and  rather  chose  to  in- 
trust their  prince  with  mercenary  armies,  which  he 
easily  turned  agfdnst  themselves.    It  was  nothing  ex* 
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traordinary,  therefore,  that  some  of  our  British  sove- 
reigns mistook  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  at  least 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  as  they  embraced  all  the 
favourable  precedents  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  they 
overlooked  all  those  which  were  contrary,  and  which 
supposed  a  limitation  in  our  government.  They  were 
encouraged  in  this  mistake,  by  the  example  of  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  who,  bearing  the  same  title  or 
appellation,  and  being  adorned  with  the  same  ensigns 
of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to  claim  the  same  powers 
and  prerogatives.  It  appears  from  the  speeches  and 
proclamations  of  James  I.,  and  the  whole  train  of  that 
prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his  son's,  that  he  regarded 
the  English  government  as  a  simple  monarchy,  and 
never  imagined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his  sub- 
jects entertained  a  contrary  idea.  This  opinion  made 
tliose  monarchs  discover  their  pretensions,  without  pre- 
paring any  force  to  support  them ;  and  even  without 
reserve  or  disguise,  which  are  always  employed  by 
those  who  enter  upon  any  new  project,  or  endeavour  to 
innovate  in  any  government.  ^'     The  flattery  of  cour- 


6 1  King  James  told  his  Parliament  plainly,  when  they  meddled  in  state 
alTairs, '  Ne  tutor  ultra  crqndam  f  He  used  also,  at  his  table^  in  promiscu* 
ous  companies,  to  advance  his  notions  in  a  manner  still  more  undisguised^ 
as  we  may  learn  from  a  story  told  ill  the  life  of  Mr  WaUer,  and  which 
that  poet  used  frequently  to  repeat.  When  Mr  Waller  was  young,  he  had 
the  curiosity  to  go  to  Court,  and  he  stood  in  the  drcle  and  saw  Kinj^ 
James  dine;  where,  amongst  other  company,  there  sat  at  table  two 
BishopSb  The  King  openly  and  aloud  proposed  this  question,  Whether 
he  might  not  take  his  sulffecti*  money  when  he  had  occasion  for  it,  without 
aU  this  formality  of  Parliament.  The  one  Bishop  readily  replied,  <  God 
forbid  you  should  notf  for  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.  *  The  other 
Bishop  declined  answering,  and  said  he  was  not  skilled  in  Parliamentary 
cases.  But  upon  the  King's  urging  him,  and  saying  he  would  admit  of 
no  evasion,  his  Lordship  replied  very  pleasantly,  *  ffhy,  then,  I  think 
your  Majesty  may  lavfitUy  take  my  brother's  money ^  for  he  offers  it,  *    la 
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tiers  fiurther  confirmed  their  prejudices;  and,  aboipe 
nil,  that  of  the  clergy»  who,  fir<Hp  several  passages  of 
Scripturef  and  these  wrested  too,  had  erected  a  r^ular 
and  avowed  system  of  arbitrary  power.  The  only  mer 
thod  of  destroying,  at  once,  all  these  high  claims  and 
pretensions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  hereditary 
line,  and  choose  a  prince,  who,  being  plainly  a  cre^ 
ture  of  the  public,  ^and  receiving  the  crown  on  condi- 
tions, expressed  and  avowed,  found  his  authority  esta«> 
blished  on  the  same  bottom  with  the  priyil^^  of  th^ 
people.  By  electing  him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  off 
all  hopes  of  ambitious  subjects,  who  might,  in  future 
emergencies,  disturb  the  government  by  their  cabals 
and  pretensions :  By  rendering  the  crown  hereditary 
in  his  family,  we  avoided  all  the  inconveniences  of  eleo* 


air  Wahio-  Rald^'«  Frefiure  to  the  History  of  the  Wo!rid»  there  is  this 
remariuble  pusage.  *  Philip  the  11^  6y  tirong  hand  and  main  force,  at' 
Umpted  to  make  kimeeffnot  only  an  ab$ohite  monarch  over  the  Netherimmfe^ 
like  tciUo  the  kings  and  totereignt  qf  Rn^laml  and  Frances  but^  Turk  IQcfl^ 
to  tread  under  his  foet  aU  their  natural  and  Jundamental  lawh.  prtnlegeSf 
and  ancient  rights. '  Spencer^  speaking  of  some  grmUt  of  the  English 
Kings  to  the  Irish  €orponitioBs»  says,  <  AU  which,  though  at  ^le  time  of 
their  first  grant  they  were  tolerable  fuid  periuqpe  leasoDable^  yet  now  are 
most  unreasonable  and  inconvenient.  But  aU  these  wiQ  easily  be  cut  off 
with  the  superior  power  of  her  Majesty's  prerogatiYe,  against  which  her 
own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  enforced* '  State  of  Irdand,  pege 
1537,  Edit.  170& 

As  these  were  very  pommcm,  though  90t»  perhapsy  the  wuTessal  no- 
tions of  the  times,  the  two  first  Frincea  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  the 
^lore  ezcusa^le  for  their  mistaken  And  R«qpin»  the  moat  judicious  of 
historians,  *  seems  sometimes  to  tmt  tbepi  with  top  much  sererity  upoa 
account  of  it. 


•  In  Editioks  H,  N,  the  words  «  the  most  Judiciou$  of  historians^ ' 
which  stood  in  EmnoKs  F,  G,  are  changed  to  «  svitable  tQ  1^9  usual 
malignity  and  partiality.  * 
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tive  monarchy :  and  by  excluding  the  lineal  heir,  we 
secured  all  our  constitutional  limitations,  and  rendered 
our  government  uniform,  and  of  a  piece.  The  people 
cherish  monarchy, because  protected  by  it:  The  monarch 
favours  liberty,  because  created  by  it:  And  thus  every 
advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new  establishment,  as  far 
as  human  skill  and  wisdom  can  extend  itself. 

These  are  the  separate  advantages  of  fixing  the  sue* 
cession,  either  in  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  in  that  of 
Hanover.  There  are  also  disadvantages  in  each  esta* 
blishment,  which  an  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and 
examine,  in  order  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the 
whole* 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Protestant  succession  con- 
sist in  the  foreign  dominions  which  are  possessed  by 
the  princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of 
the  Continent,  and  lose  us,  in  some  measure,  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  we  possess,  of  being  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  the  sea,  which  we  command.  The  disad- 
vantages of  recalling  the  abdicated  family  consist  chief- 
ly in  their  religion,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  socie- 
ty than  that  established  among  us ;  is  contrary  to  it, 
and  affords  no  toleration,  or  peace,  or  security,  to  any 
other  communion* 

It  appears  to  me,  that  these  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages are  allowed  on  both  sides ;  at  least,  by  every 
one  who  is  at  all  susceptible  of  argument  or  reasoning.^ 
No  subject,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the 
disputed  title  and  foreign  dominions  of  the  present  royal 
family  are  a  loss.  Nor  is  there  any  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts  but  will  confess,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary^ 
indefeasible  right,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
are  also  disadvantages  in  that  family.     It  belongs^ 
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therefore,  to  a  philosopher  alone,  who  is  of  neither 
party,  to  put  all  the  circnmstances  in  the  scale^  and  as- 
sign to  each  of  them  its  proper  poise  and  influence. 
Such  a  one  will  readily  at  first  acknowledge,  that  all 
political  questions  are  infinitely  complicated,  and  that 
there  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  any  deliberation,  a  choice 
which  is  either  purely  good,  or  purely  ilL  Consequen-* 
ces,  mixed  and  varied,  may  be  foreseen  to  flow  from 
every  measure:  And  many  consequences,  unforeseen, 
do  always,  in  fact,  result  from  every  one.  Hesitation, 
and  reserve,  and  suspense,  are  therefore  the  only  sen- 
timents he  brings  to  this  essay  or  trial.  Or,  if  he  in- 
dulges any  passion,  it  is  that  of  derision  against  the  ig- 
norant multitude,  who  are  always  clamorous  and  dog- 
matical, even  in  the  nicest  questions,  of  which,  from 
want  of  temper,  perhaps  still  more  than  of  understand- 
ing, they  are  altogether  unfit  judges. 

But  to  say  something  more  determinate  on  this  head, 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  hope,  show  the  temper, 
if  not  the  understanding,  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  first  appearances,  and 
by  past  experience,  we  must  allow  that  the  advantages 
of  a  parliamentary  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover  are 
greater  than  those  of  an  undisputed  hereditary  title  in 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  that  our  fathers  acted  wisely 
in  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the 
house  of  Stuart  ruled  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with 
some  interruption,  was  above  eighty  years,  the  govern- 
ment was  kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the  contention 
between  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  If  arms  were  dropped,  the  noise  of 
disputes  continued :  Or  if  these  were  silenced,  jealousy 
still  corroded  the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  un- 
natural ferment  and  disorder.     And  while  we  were  thus 
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occupied  in  domestic  disputes,  a  foreign  power,  dan- 
gerous to  public  liberty,  erected  itself  in  Europe,  with- 
out any  opposition  from  us,  and  even  sometimes  with 
oar  assistance. 

But  during  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parliamen- 
tary establishment  has  taken  place;  whatever  factions 
may  have  prevailed,  either  among  the  people  or  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  the  whole  force  of  our  constitution  has 
always  fallen  to  one  side,  and  an  uninterrupted  harmony 
has  been  preserved  between  our  princes  and  our  par- 
liaments. Public  liberty,  with  internal  peace  and  or- 
der, has  flourished  almost  without  interruption:  IVade 
and  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  have  increased: 
The  arts,  and  sciences,  and  philosophy,  have  been  cul- 
tivated. Even  religious  parties  have  been  necessitated 
to  lay  aside  their  mutual  rancour;  and  the  glory  of  the 
nation  has  spread  itself  all  over  Europe ;  derived  equal- 
ly from  our  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  from  va- 
lour and  success  in  war.  So  long  and  so  glorious  a 
period  no  nation  almost  can  boast  of:  Nor  is  there  an- 
other instance  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  that  so 
many  millions  of  people  have,  during  such  a  space  of 
time,  been  held  together,  in  a  manner  so  free,  so  ra- 
tional, and  so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

But  though  this  recent  experience  seems  clearly  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  present  establishment,  there  are 
some  circumstances  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale ; 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  regulate  our  judgment  by  one 
event  or  example. 

We  have  had  two  rebellions  during  the  flourishing 
period  above  mentioned,  besides  plots  and  conspiracies 
without  number.  And  if  none  of  these  have  produced 
any  ve)*y  fatal  event,  we  may  ascribe  our  escape  chiefly 
to  the  narrow  genius  of  those  princes  who  disputed  our 
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establbhment ;  and  we  may  esteem  ourseWes  so  far  for* 
tunate*  But  the  claims  of  the  banished  family,  I  fear, 
are  not  yet  antiquated ;  and  who  can  foretell,  that  their 
future  attempts  will  produce  no  greater  disorder  ? 

The  disputes  between  priyilege  and  prerogative  may 
easily  be  composed  by  laws,  and  rotes,  and  conferences, 
and  concessions,  where  there  is  tolerable  temper  or 
prudence  on  both  sides,  or  on  either  side.  Among  con- 
tending titles,  the  question  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  sword,  and  by  devastation,  and  by  q^vil  war. 

A  prinCie,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  disputed  title^ 
dares  not  arm  hb  subjects ;  the  only  method  of  secur- 
ing a  people  fully,  both  against  domestic  oppression 
and  foreign  conquest. 

Notwithstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  cri- 
tical escape  did  we  make,  by  the  late  peace,  from  dan- 
gers, which  were  owing  not  so  much  to  bad  conduct 
and  ill  success  in  war,  as  to  the  pernicious  practice 
of  mortgaging  our  finances,  and  the  still  more  per- 
nicious maxim  o(  never  paying  off  our  encumbrances  ? 
Such  &tal  measures  would  not  probably  have  been 
embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  secure  a  precarious  esta- 
blishment. " ' 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be 
embraced  rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  not 
supported  by  any  other  views  or  motives,  a  man  needs 
only  transport  himself  back  to  the  era  of  the  Restora^ 
tion,  and  suppose  that  he  bad  had  a  seat  in  that  parlia* 
ment  which  recalled  the  royal  &mi]y,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  greatest  disorders  that  ever  arose  firom  the  oppo- 

0  0  Those  who  consider  how  univenal  this  pemidous  practice  of 
funding  has  become  all  oTer  Europe^  may  perhaps  dispute  this  last  opi- 
nion. But  we  lay  under  less  necesiity  than  other  states.— iVole  m  Edi- 
tions ¥,  G,  H,  N. 
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site  pretensions  of  prinoe  and  people.  What  would 
have  been  thought  of  one  that  had  proposed,  at  that 
time,  to  set  aside  Charles  11.  and  settle  the  crown  on 
the  Duke  of  York  or  Gloucester,  merely  in  order  to 
exclude  all  high  claims,  like  those  of  their  iather  and 
grandfather  ?  Would  not  such  a  one  have  been  re* 
garded  as  an  extravagant  projector,  who  loved  danger- 
ous remedies,  and  could  tamper  and  play  with  a  go- 
vernment and  national  constitution,  like  a  quack  with 
a  sickly  patient.  ^' 

In  reality,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  nation  for  ex- 
cluding the  race  of  Stuart,  and  so  ipany  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  is  not  on  account  of  their  heredi- 
tary title,  (a  reason  which  would,  to  vulgar  apprehen- 
sions, have  appeared  altogether  absur^  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  which  leads  us  to  compare  the 
disadvantages  above  mentioned  in  each  establishment. 

I  confess  that,  considering  the  matter  in  general,  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign 
dominions,  and  could  confine  all  his  atttention  to  die 
government  of  the  island.  For  not  to  mention  some 
real  inconveniences  that  may  result  from  territories  on 
the  Continent,  they  afford  such  a  handle  for  calumny 
and  defamation,  as  is  greedOy  seized  by  the  people,  al- 


0  5  «  The  cdTantaget  winch  result  tram  e  parliementary  title,  prefer- 
ably to  en  hereditary  one,  tliou^  diey  are  greet,  are  too  refined  erer  to 
enter  into  the  conception  of  the  Tulgar.  llie  bulk  of  mankind  would 
never  allow  them  to  be  sufficient  for  connnttting  what  would  be  regarded 
as  an  injustioe  to  the  Prince*  Tliey  nnist  be  supported  by  some  gross, 
popular,  and  £uniliar  topics;  and  wise  men,  though  oouYinced  of  their 
force,  would  reject  them,  in  complience  with  the  weakneet  and  pngu- 
dices  of  the  people.  An  encroeching  tyrant,  or  deluded  bigot  alone,  by 
his  misconduct,  is  able  to  enrage  the  nation,  and  render  practicable  what 
was  always,  perhi^s,  desirable.— EDJXioifs  F,  G,  H,  K. 
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ways  disposied  to  think  ill  of  their  superiors.  It  must^ 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  Hanover  is,  perhaps, 
the  spot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  least  inconvenient 
for  a  King  of  England.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, at  a  distance  from  the  great  powers,  which  are 
our  natural  rivals :  It  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  as  well  as  by  the  arms  of  its  own  sovereign : 
And  it  serves  only  to  connect  us  more  closely  with  the 
House  of  Austria,  our  natural  ally.  ^  ^ 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  is  an 
inconvenience  of  a  much  deeper  die,  and  would  threaten 
us  with  much  more  dismal  consequences.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  with  its  train  of  priests  and  friars^  is 
more  expensive  than  ours;  even  though  unaccompanied 
with  its  natural  attendants  of  inquisitors,  and  stakes,, 
and  gibbets,  it  is  less  tolerating^  And,  not  content 
with  dividing  the  sacerdotal  from  the  regal  office  (which 
must  be  prejudicial  to  any  state),  it  bestows  the  former 
on  a  foreigner,  who  has  always  a  separate  interest  from 
that  of  the  public,  and  may  often  have  an  opposite  one. 

But  were  this  religion  ever  so  advantageous  to  so- 
ciety, it  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  established  among 

6  4  ( In  the  last  war,  it  has  been  of  service  to  us,  by  furnishing  us 
with  a  considerable  body  of  auxiliary  troops,  the  bravest  and  moett  faith- 
ful in  the  world.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  u  the  only  considerable 
prince  in  the  empire  who  has  drove  no  separate  end,  and  has  raised  up 
no  stale  pretensions,  during  the  late  commotions  of  Europe ;  but  has 
acted  all  along  with  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  Britain.  And,  ever  since 
the  accession  of  that  family,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  harm  we 
have  ever  received  from  the  electoral  dominions,  except  that  short  dis- 
gust in  1718  with  Charles  the  19th,  who,  regulating  himself  by  ™*Tim« 
very  different  from  those  of  other  princes,  made  a  personal  quarrel  of 
every  public  injury.  • — Editions  F,  G,  H,  N. 


•  Note  in  EnmoK  N.  «  This  was  jmblished  in  17^/ 
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as,  and  ^hich  is  likely  to  keep  possession,  for  a  long 
time,  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  though  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped,  that  the  progress  of  reason  will,  by 
degrees,  abate  the  acrimony  of  opposite  religions  all 
over  Europe,  yet  the  spirit  of  moderation  has,  as  yet, 
made  too  slow  advances  to  be  entirely  trusted.  ^  ^ 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  settle- 
ment in  the  &mily  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from  a 
disputed  title,  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  with  those 
of  the  settlement  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees 
us  from  the  claims  of  prerogative ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  its  disadvantages,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a 
Roman  Catholic,  are  greater  than  those  of  the  other 
establishment,  in  settling  the  crown  on  a  foreign  prince. 
What  party  an  impartial  patriot,  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  or  Queen  Anne,  would  have  chosen  amidst 
these  opposite  views,  may  perhaps  to  some  appear  hard 
to  determine.  •  ® 

But  the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  has  ac» 
tually  taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  family,  with- 
out intrigue,  without  cabal,  without  solicitation  on  their 
part,  have  been  called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  legislative  body.  They  have, 
since  their  accession,  displayed,  in  all  their  actions,  the 


0  5  <  The  conduct  of  the  Saxon  familj,  where  the  same  person  can  be 
a  Catholic  King  and  a  Protestant  Elector,  is  peibajw  the  first  instance 
in  modem  times  of  so  reasonable  and  prudent  a  behaTiour :  And  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  Catholic  superstition  does  even  there  prognosti- 
cate a  speedy  alteration.  After  which  it  is  justly  to  be  apprehended, 
that  persecutions  will  put  a  speedy  period  to  the  Protestant  religion  in 
the  place  of  its  nativity.  '^Editions  F,  G,  H,  N. 

0  0  '  For  my  part,  I  esteem  liberty  so  invaluable  a  blessing  in  society, 
that  whatever  favours  its  progress  and  security,  can  scarce  be  too  fondly 
cherished  by  every  one  who  is  a  lover  of  human  kind.  *— Eduioms 
F,  G,  H,  N. 
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Utmost  mildnessy  equity,  and  r^ard  to  the  laws  and 
constitution.  Our  own  ministers,  our  own  parliaments, 
ourselves,  have  governed  us;  and  if  aught  ill  has  be- 
fidlen  us,  we  can  only  blame  fortune  or  ourselves. 
What  a  reproach  must  we  become  among  nations,  i^ 
disgusted  with  a  settlement  so  deliberately  made,  and 
whose  conditions  have  been  so  religiously  observed, 
we  should  throw  every  thing  again  into  confusion,  and, 
by  our  levity  and  rebellious  disposition,  prove  our- 
selves totally  unfit  for  any  state  but  that  of  absolute 
slavery  and  subjectidn  ? 

The  greatest  inconvenience  attending  a  disputed  title 
is,  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebel- 
lions. What  wise  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
would  run  directly  into  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not 
to  menticm,  that  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so 
many  laws,  must,  ere  this  time,  in  the  apprehension  of 
a  great  part  of  the  nation,  have  begotten  a  title  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,  independent  of  their  present  pos- 
session :  So  that  now  we  should  not,  even  by  a  revolu- 
tion, obtain  the  end  of  avoiding  a  disputed  title. 

No  revoluti<»i  made  by  national  forces  will  ever  be 
able,  without  some  other  great  necessity,  to  abolish 
our  debts  and  encumbrances,  in  which  the  interest  of 
so  many  persons  is  concerned*  And  a  revolution  made 
by  foreign  forces  is  a  omquest,  a  calamity  with  which 
the  precarious  balance  of  power  threatens  us,  and  which 
our  civil  dissensions  are  likely,  above  all  other  circum- 
stances, to  bring  upon  us. 
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It  is  not  with  forms  of  government,  as  with  o'thet 
artificial  contrivances,  where  an  old  engine  may  be  re^ 
jected,  if  we  can  discover  another  more  accurate  and 
commodious,  or  where  trials  may  safely  be  made,  even 
though  the  success  be  doubtful.  An  established  go- 
vernment has  an  infinite  advantage,  by  that  very  cir« 
cumstance,  of  its  being  established ;  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind being  governed  by  authority,  not  reason,  and 
never  attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not 
the  recommendation  of  antiquity. 

To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  affair,  or  try  experi* 
ments  merely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed  argument 
and  philosophy,  can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wise  magis- 
trate, who  will  bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the 
marks  of  age ;  and  though  he  may  attempt  some  imn 

«  7  <  Of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  so  pernicious  as  political  projec- 
tors, if  they  haye  power,  nor  so  ridiculous,  if  they  want  it :  As,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wise  politician  is  the  most  beneficial  character  in  nature,  if 
accompanied  with  authority,  and  the  most  innocent,  and  not  altogether 
useless,  even  if  deprived  of  it, '— EnmoNS  F,  G,  H,  N. 

VOL.  III.  N  N 
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provements  for  the  public  good,  yet  will  he  adjust  his 
innovations  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ancient  fabric, 
and  preserve  entire  the  chief  pillars  and  supports  of 
the  constitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  di- 
vided concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the 
most  commodious  for  sailing;  and  Huygens,  who  at 
last  determined  the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to 
have  obliged  the  learned  as  well  as  commercial  world, 
though   Columbus  had   sailed   to   America,   and   Sir 
Francis  Drake  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  without 
any  such  discovery.    As  one  form  of  government  must 
be  allowed  more  perfect  than  another,  independent  of 
the  manners  and  humours  of  particular  men,  why  may 
we  not  inquire  what  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  though 
the  common  botched  and  inaccurate  governments  seem 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  society,*  and  though  it  be  not 
so  easy  to  establish  a  new  system  of  government,  fis  to 
build  a  vessel  upon  a  new  construction  ?    The  subject 
is  surely  the  most  worthy  of  cuHosity  of  any  the  wit  of 
man  can  possibly  devise.    And  who  knows,  if  this  con- 
troversy were&ced  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  wise 
and  learned,  but^  in  some  future  age,  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory  to  practice, 
-either  by  a  dissolution  of  some  old  government^  or  by 
the  oombiaation  of  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  some 
^distant  part  of  the  world  ?    In  all  cases,  it  most  be  ad- 
vantageous to  know  what  is  the  most  perfect  in  tiie 
kind,  that  we  may  be  aUe  to  bring  «y  real  constitu- 
tion or  form  of  government  as  near  it  as  possible,  by 
such  gentle  alterations  and  innovations  as  may  not  give 
too  great  disturbance  to  society. 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  Essay  is,  to  revive 
thb  subject  of  speculation ;  and  therefore  I  shall  de- 
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liter  my  sentiments  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A 
long  dissertation  on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend, 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to  re* 
gard  such  disquisitions  both  as  useless  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  suppose  great  refbr* 
mation  in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imagi"* 
nary.  Of  this  nature,  are  the  RepMic  of  Plato,  and 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceana  is  the 
only  valuable  model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  public. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  these : 
Firsts  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of 
whatever  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  employ- 
ment. Secondly^  Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable*  Men 
will  soon  learn  the  art  which  was  practised  in  ancient 
Rome,  of  concealing  their  possessions  under  other 
people's  names,  till  at  last  the  abuse  will  become  so 
common,  that  they  will  throw  off  even  the  ^pearance 
of  restraint  niirdly^  The  Oceana  provides  not  a  suffi-* 
cient  security  for  liberty,  or  the  redress  of  grievances* 
The  senate  must  propose,  and  the  people  consent,  by 
which  means  the  senate  hate  not  only  a  negative  upon 
the  people,  but,  what  is  of  much  greater  consequ^ice, 
their  negative  goes  before  the  votes  of  the  people. 
Were  the  king's  negative  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
English  constitution,  and  could  he  prevent  any  bill 
from  coming  into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  absolute 
monarch.  As  bis  negative  follows  the  votes  of  the 
houses,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  such  a  difference  is 
there  in  the  manner  of  placing  the  same  thing.  When 
a  popular  bill  has  been  debated  m  parliament,  is  brought 
to  maturity,  all  its  conveniences  and  inconveniences 
weighed  and  balanced,  if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for 
the  royal  assent,  few  princes  will  venture  to  reject  the 

kn2 
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unanimous  desire  of  the  people.  But  could  the  king 
crush  a  disagreeable  bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the  case 
for  some  time  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  means  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles),  the  British  government  would 
have  no  balance,  nor  would  grievances  ever  be  redress- 
ed ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  exorbitant  power  proceeds 
not  in  any  government  from  new  laws,  so  much  as 
from  neglecting  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  frequently 
rise  from  the  old  ones.  A  government,  says  Machiavel, 
must  often  be  brought  back  to  its  original  principles. 
It  appears  then,  that  in  the  Oceana,  the  whole  legisla- 
ture may  be  said  to  rest  in  the  senate,  which  Harring- 
ton would  own  to  be  an  inconvenient  form  of  govern- 
ment, especially  after  the  Agrarian  is  abolished. 

Here  is  a  form  of  government,  to  which  I  cannot,  in 
theory,  discover  any  considerable  objection. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of 
equal  extent,  be  divided  into  100  counties,  and  each 
county  into  100  parishes,  making  in  all  10,000.  If  the 
country  proposed  to  be  erected  into  a  commonwealth 
be  of  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminish  the  number 
of  counties ;  but  never  bring  them  below  thirty.  If  it 
be  of  greater  extent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the 
parishes,  or  throw  more  parishes  into  a  county,  than 
increase  the  number  of  counties. 

^  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  in 
the  county,  and  all  the  householders  worth  500  pounds 
in  the  town  parishes,   meet  annually  in   the  parish 

0  8  <  Let  all  the  Areeholden  in  the  oonntiy  paiuhes,  and  tfaoae  whd 
pay  scot  and  lot  in  the  town  parisbesy  meet  annually,  *  &c. — EoinoKs 
F,  G. 

<  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  ten  pounds  a  year  in  the  country,  and  tSl 
the  householders  worth  200  pounds  in  the  town  parishes,  meet  anauaUy^^ 
jlic. — Ei»TioNs  H,  N. 
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church,  and  choose  by  ballot,  some  freeholder  of  the 
county  for  their  member,  whom  we  shall  call  the  couU" 
ty  representative. 

Let  the  100  county  representatives,  two  days  after 
their  election,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and  choose  by 
ballot,  from  their  own  body,  ten  county  magistrates^  and 
one  senator.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, 100  senators,  1100  county  magistrates,  and 
10,000  county  representatives ;  for  we  shall  bestow  on 
all  senators  the  authority  of  county  magistrates,  and  on 
all  county  magistrates  the  authority  of  county  repre- 
sentatives. 

Let  the  senators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endow- 
ed with  die  whole  executive  power  of  the  common*-, 
wealth ;  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  of  giving  orders 
to  generals,  admirals,  and  ambassadors ;  and,  in  short, 
all  the  prerogatives  of  a  British  king,  except  his  negar 
tive. 

Let  the  county  representatives  meet  in  their  particu** 
lar  counties,  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  greater  number  of  counties  de- 
ciding the  question ;  and  where  these  are  equal,  let  the 
senate  have  the  casting  vote. 

Every  new  law  must  first  be  debated  in  the  senate; 
and  though  rejected  by  it,  if  ten  senators  insist  and 
protest,  it  must  be  sent  down  to  the  counties.  The. 
senate,  if  they  please,  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law 
their  reasons  for  receiving  or  rejecting  it 

Because  it  would  be  troublesome  to  assemble  all  the 
county  representatives  for  every  trivial  law  that  may  be 
requisite,  the  senate  have  their  choice  of  sending  down, 
the  law  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  county  re^ 
presentatives. 

The  magbtrates,  though  the  law  be  referred  to  thems 
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» 
may,  if  they  please,  call  the  representatives,  md  sub- 
mit the  affair  to  their  determination. 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  senate  to  the 
county  magistrates  or  representatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and 
of  the  senate's  reasons^  must  be  sent  to  every  represen- 
tative eight  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  as^- 
sembUng,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  it.  And 
though  the  determination  be^  by  the  senate,  referred  to 
the  magistrates,  if  five  representatives  of  the  oonnty  or- 
der thfS  magistrates  to  assemble  the  whole  court  of  re- 
presentatives, and  submit  the  aflBsur  to  their  determina- 
tion, they  must  obey* 

•  Either  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives  may 
give,  to  the  senator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to 
be  proposed  to  the  senate ;  and  if  five  counties  concur 
in  the  same  brder,  the  law,  though  refiised  by  the 
senate,  must  come  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or 
representatives,  as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five 
eounties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magiA- 
trates  or  representatives,  may  throw  any  man  out  of 
all  public  offices  for  a  year^  Thirty  counties  for  three 
years. 

The  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  memr 
ber  oi"  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be 
re»elected  for  that  year.  The  senate  cannot  throw  out 
(wice  in  a  year  the  senator  of  the  same  countjr. 

The  power  of  the  old  senate  continues  for  three 
weeks  after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  represen- 
tatives. Then  i^U  the  new  senators  are  shut  up  in  a 
tonclave  like  the  cardinals ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot, 
such. as  that  of  Venice  or  Malta,  they  choose  the  fol- 
lowing magistrates;  a  protector,  who  represents  the 
^ignity  pf  the  commonwealth^  and  {iresides  in  tfie  se? 
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nate ;  two  secreUiries  of  state :  thesesixGOuncilsyaooQiH 
cil  of  state,  a  council  of  religion  and  learning,  a  coin»<» 
cil  of  trade,  a  council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  a  conn- 
cil  of  the  admiralty,  each  council  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons ;  together  with  six  conunissioners  of  the  treasuiy» 
and  a  first  commissioner.  All  these  must  be  soiators. 
The  senate  also  names  all  the  ambassadors  to  foreign 
courts,  who  may  either  be  senators  or  not. 

The  senate  may  continue 'any  or  all  of  these^  but 
must  re-elect  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  secretaries  have  session  and 
suffrage  in  the  council  of  state.  The  business  of  that 
council  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  state  has 
session  and  suffrage  in  all  the  other  councils* 

The  council  of  religion  and  learning  inspects  the 
universities  and  clergy.  That  of  trade  inspects  every 
thing  that  may  affect  commerce.  That  of  laws  inspects 
all  the  abuses  of  law  by  the  inferior  magistrates,  and 
examines  what  improvements  may  be  made  of  the  mu^ 
nicipal  law.  That  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  ita 
discipline,  magazines,  stores,  &c.;  and  when  the  re- 
public is  in  war,  examines  into  the  proper  orders  for 
generals.  The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  same  power 
with  regard  to  the  navy,  together  with  the  nominatioQ 
of  the  captains  and  all  inferior  oflBcers. 

None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themselves^ 
except  where  they  receive  such  powers  from  the  senate* 
In  other  cases,  they  must  communicate  every  thing  to 
the  senate. 

When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
councils  may  assemble  it  before  the  day  appointed  for 
its  meeting. 

Besides  these  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  call- 
ed  the  court  of  competitors  s  which  is  thus  constituted* 
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If  any  candidates  for  the  office  of  senator  have  more, 
votes  than  a  third  of  the  representatives,  that  candidate 
who  has  most  votes,  next  to  the  senator  elected,  be- 
comes incapable  for  one  year  of  all  public  offices,  even 
of  being  a  magistrate  or  representative ;  but  he  takes, 
his  seat  in  the  court  of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a 
court  which  may  sometimes  consist  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, sometimes  have  no  members  at  all;  and  by  that 
means  be  for  a  year  abolished. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  com-^ 
monwealth..  It  has  only  the  inspection  of  public  ac- 
counts, and  the  accusing  of  any  man  before  the  senate* 
If  the  senate  acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may, 
if  they  please,  appeal  to  the  people,  either  magistrates 
or  representatives..  Upon  that  appeal,  the  magistrates 
or  representatives  meet  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
court  of  competitors,  and  choose  in  each  county  three 
persons,  from  which  number  every  senator  is  excluded. 
These,  to  the  number  of  300,  meet  in  the  capital,  and 
bring  the  person  accused  to  a  new  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propose  any  law  to 
the  senate ;  and  if  refused,  may  appeal  to  the  people, 
that  is,  to  the  magistrates  or  representatives,  who  ex- 
amine it  in  their  counties.  Every  senator,  who  is 
thrown  out  pf  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  takes, 
his  seat  in  the  court  of  competitors. 

The  senate  possesses  all  the  judicative  authority  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the. 
inferior  courts.  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  all  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a  kind  of  republic  within  itself,  and 
the  representatives  may  make  by-laws,  which  have  no 
authority  till  three  months  after  they  are  voted.  A 
copy  of  the  law  is  sent  to  the  senate,  and  to  ^very 
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other   county.     The   senate,    or  any   single  count}', 
may  at  any  time  annul  any  by-law  of  another  county. 

The  representatives  have  all  the  authority  of  the 
British  justices  of  the  peace  in  trials,  commitments, 
&c. 

The  magistrates  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  of- 
ficers pf  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  causes  with 
regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal 
before  the  magistrates.  They  pass  the  accounts  of  all 
the  officers ;  but  must  have  their  own  accounts  exa- 
mined and  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  magistrates  name  rectors  or  ministers  to  all  the 
parishes. 

The  Presbyterian  government  is  established ;  and 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assembly  or  synod 
of  all  the  presbyters  of  the  county.  The  magistrates 
may  take  any  capse  from  this  court,  and  determine  it 
themselves. 

The  magistrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  suspend 
any  presbyter. 

The  militia  is  established  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Swisserland,  which,  being  well  known,  we  shall  not  in- 
sist upon  it  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addi* 
tion,  that  an  army  of  20,000  men  be  annually  drawn- 
out  by  rotation,  paid  and  encamped  during  six  weeks 
in  summer,  that  the  duty  of  a  camp  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unknown. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  colonels,  and  down^. 
wards.  The  senate  all  upwards.  During  war,  the 
general  appoints  the  colonel  and  downwards,  and  his 
commission  is  good  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  that, 
it  must  be  confirmed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
to  which  the  regiment  belongs.    The  magistrates  may. 
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break  any  officer  in  the  county  regiment;  and  the  s^* 
nate  may  do  the  same  to  any  officer  in  the  sendee. 
If  the  magistrates  do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the 
general's  choice,  they  may  appoint  another  officer  in 
the  place  of  him  they  reject* 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magis- 
trates and  a  jury ;  but  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial, 
and  bring  it  before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate 
for  any  crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of 
state,  with  any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  appoints, 
are  possessed,  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  of  dicta^ 
torial  power  for  six  months. 

The  protector  may  pardon  any  person  condemned 
by  the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  c^  the  army  that  is  in 
the  field  can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  shall  call  London,  may  be  al- 
lowed four  members  in  the  senate.  It  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  four  counties.  The  representatives  of 
each  of  these  choose  one  senator  and  ten  magistrates. 
There  are  therefore  in  the  city  four  senators,  forty- 
four  magistrates,  and  four  hundred  representatives. 
The  magistrates  have  the  same  authority  as  in  the 
counties.  The  representatives  also  have  the  same  au* 
thority;  but  they  never  meet  in  one  general  court: 
They  give  their  votes  in  their  particular  county  or  di- 
vision of  hundreds. 

When  they  enact  any  by-law,  the  greater  number 
of  counties  or  divisions  determines  the  matter.  And 
where  these  are  equal,  the  magistrates  have  the  casting 
vote. 
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The  magistrates  choose  the  mayor,  sherifF,  record- 
er, and  other  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  representative,  ma^strate, 
or  senator  as  such,  has  any  salary.  The  protector, 
secretaries,  comicils,  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries* 

The  first  year  in  every  century  is  set  apart  for  cor* 
recting  all  inequalities  which  time  may  have  produced 
in  the  representative.  This  must  be  done  by  the  le- 
gislature. 

The  following  political  aphorisms  may  explain  the 
reason  of  these  orders. 

•  The  lower  sort  of  people  and  small  proprietors  are 
good  enough  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them 
in  rank  or  habitation ;  and  therefore,  in  their  paro- 
chial meetings,  will  probably  choose  the  best,  or  near- 
ly the  best  representative :  But.  they  are  wholly  unfit 
for  county  meetings,  and  for  electing  into  the  higher 
offices  of  the  republic.  Their  ignorance  gives  the 
grandees  an  opportunity  of  deceiving  them. 

Ten  thousand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually 
elected,  are  a  basis  large  enough  for  any  free  gbvem- 
ment.  It  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than 
10,000,  and  yet  these  oppress  the  people.  But  as 
power  always  continues  there  in  the  same  persons  and 
families,  this  makes  them  in  a  manner  a  different  na- 
tion from  the  people.  Besides,  the  nobles  are  there 
united  under  a  few  heads  of  families. 

All  free  governments  must  consist  of  two  councils,  a 
lesser  and  greater,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  senate  and 
people.  The  people,  as  Harrington  observes,  would 
want  wisdom  without  the  senate :  The  sen&te,  without 
the  people,  would  want  honesty. 

A  large  assembly  of  1000,  for  instance,  to  represent 
(he  people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  ML  into  disor^ 
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der.  If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  nega- 
tive upon  them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  negative,  that 
before  resolution. 

Here,  therefore,  is  an  inconvenienee  which  no  go- 
vernment has  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the  ea- 
siest to  be  remedied  in  the  world*  If  the  pec^le  de- 
bate, all  is  confusion :  If  they  do  not  debate,  they  can 
only  resolve;  and  then  the  senate  carves  for  them* 
Divide  the  people  into  many  separate  bodies,  and  then 
they  may  debate  with  safety,  and  eveiy  inconvenience 
seems  to  be  prevented* 

Cardinal  de  Retz  says,  that  all  numerous  assemblies, 
however  composed,  are  mere  mob,  and  swayed  in  their 
debates  by  the  least  motive.  This  we  find  confirmed 
by  daily  experience.  When  an  absurdity  strikes  a 
member,  he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body ;  and 
though  every  member  be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail 
over  the  whole.  Influence  and  example  being  remov- 
ed, good  sense  will  always  get  the  better  of  bad  among 
a  number  of  people*  ^  ® 

There  f^e  two  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  every 
senate,  its  combination  and  its  division*  Its  combina- 
tion is  most  dangerous ;  and  against  this  inconvenience 
we  have  provided  the  following  remedies :  1.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual 
elections ;  and  that  not  by  an  undistinguished  rabble, 
like  the  English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and 
education.     2«   The  small  ppwer  they  are  allowed. 


0  9  <  Good  sense  is  one  thing,  but  follies  are  numberless ;  and  every 
man  has  a  different  one.  The  only  way  of  making  a  people  wise*  is  to 
keep  tfaem  from  uniting  into  large  ftssemblies.  '-«>£ianoir8  F,  G,  Hj  K 
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They  have  few  offices  to  dispose  of.  Almost  all  are 
given  by  the  magistrates  in  the  counties.  3.  The 
court  of  competitors,  which,  being  composed  of  men 
that  are  their  rivals  next  to  them  in  interest,  and  un- 
easy in  their  present  situation,  will  be  sure  to  take  all 
advantages  against  them. 

The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  1.  By  the 
smallness  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  supposes  a 
combination  in  a  separate  interest,  it  is  prevented  by 
their  dependence  on  the  people.  3.  They  have  a  power 
of  expelling  any  factious  member.  It  is  true,  when 
another  member  of  the  same  spirit  comes  from  the 
county,  they  have  no  power  of  expelling  him  :  Nor  is 
it  fit  they  should,  for  that  shows  the  humour  to  be 
in  the  people,  and  may  possibly  arise  from  some  ill 
conduct  in  public  afiairs.  4.  Almost  any  man,  in  a 
senate  so  regularly  chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  sup- 
posed fit  for  any  civil  office.  It  would  be  proper, 
therefore,  for  the  senate  to  form  some  general  resolu- 
tions with  regard  to  the  disposing  of  offices  among  the 
members :  Which  resolutions  would  not  confine  them 
in  critical  times,  when  extraordinary  parts  on  the  one 
hand,  or  extraordinary  stupidity  on  the  other,  appears 
in  any  senator ;  but  they  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
intrigue  and  faction,  by  making  the  disposal  of  the 
offices  a  thing  of  course.  For  instance,  let  it  be  a  re- 
solution. That  no  man  shall  enjoy  any  office  till  he  has 
sat  four  years  in  the  senate:  That,  except  ambassa- 
dors, no  man  shall  be  in  office  two  years  following : 
That  no  man  shall  attain  the  higher  offices  but  through 
the  lower :  That  no  man  shall  be  protector  twice,  &c. 
The  senate  of  Venice  govern  themselves  by  such  reso- 
tions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  interest  of  the  senate  can 
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scarcely  eyer  be  divided  froja  that  of  the  people ;  and 
therefore  it  is  fit  to  make  the  senate  absolute  with  re- 
gard  to  them,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  secrecy  or 
refined  policy.  Besides,  without  money  no  alliance 
can  be  executed,  and  the  senate  is  still  sufficiently  de^ 
pendent.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  legislative  powers 
being  always  superior  to  the  executive,  the  magistrates 
or  representatives  may  interpose  whenever  they  think 
proper* 

The  chief  support  of  the  British  government  is  the 
opposition  of  interest :  But  that,  though  in  the  main 
serviceable,  breeds  endless  factions,  in  the  foregoing 
plan,  it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm. 
The  competitors  have  no  power  of  controlling  the  se- 
nate :  They  have  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  ap* 
pealing  to  the  people. 

It  is  necessary,  likewise,  to  prevent  both  oombina* 
tion  and  division  in  the  thousand  magistrates.  This  is 
done  sufficiently  by  the  separation  of  places  and  in« 
terests. 

But,  lest  that  should  not  be  sufficient,  their  depend*- 
enoe  on  the  10,000  for  their  elections  serves  to  the 
same  purpose. 

Nor  is  that  all ;  for  the  10,000  m&y  resume  the 
power  whenever  they  please,  and  not  only  when  thej 
all  please,  but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  please,  which 
will  happen  upon  the  very  first  suspicion  of  a  separate 
interest. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or 
divide,  except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fisdl 
under  the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  men*** 
tion  their  annu&l  election,  by  the  whole  body  x>f  the 
people,  that  are  of  any  consideration. 

A  small  conunonwealth  is  the  happiest  government 
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in  the  world  within  itself,  because  every  thing  lies  under 
the  eye  of  the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  subdued  by  great 
force  from  without  This  scheme  seems  to  have  all 
the  advantages  both  of  a  great  and  a  little  common- 
wealth« 

Every  county  law  may  be  ^inuUed  either  by  the  se- 
nate or  another  county,  because  that  shows  an  opposi^ 
tion  of  interest:  In  which  case  no  part  ought  to  decide 
ibr  itself.  The  matter  must  be  referred  to  the  whole^ 
which  will  best  determine  what  agrees  with  general  in«p 
terest* 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reasons  of  these 
orders  are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the 
clergy  on  the  civil  magistrates,  and  without  a  militia, 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  that  any  free  government  will  ever 
have  security  or  stability. 

In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magistrates  have 
no  rewards  but  what  arise  from  their  ambition,  vanity, 
or  public  spirit  The  salaries  of  the  French  judges 
amount  not  to  die  interest  of  the  sums  they  pay  for 
their  offices.  The  Dutch  burgo-masters  have  little 
more  immediate  profit  than  the  English  justices  of 
peace,  or  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for- 
merly. But  lest  any  should  suspect  that  this  would 
beget  ne^igence  in  the  administration  (which  is  little 
to  be  feared,  considering  die  natural  ambition  of  man* 
kind),  let  the  magistrates  have  competent  salaries. 
The  senators  have  access  to  so  many  honourable  and 
lucrative  offices,  that  their  attendance  needs  not  be 
bought  Their  is  little  attendance  required  of  the  re* 
presentatives. 

That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  is  practica- 
ble, no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  resemblance 
that  it  bears  to  the  commonwealth  of  die  United  Pro- 
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vlnces,  a  wise  and  renowned  government.  The  altera- 
tions in  the  present  scheme  seem -alt  evidently  for  the 
better.  1.  The  representation  is  more  equal.  2.  The  un- 
limited power  of  the  burgo-masters  in  the  towns^  which 
forms  a  perfect  aristocracy  in  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
is  corrected  by  a  well-tempered  democracy,  in  giving  to 
the  people  the  annual  election  of  the  county  represen- 
tatives. 3.  The  negative,  which  every  province  and 
town  has  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
with  regard  to  alliances,  peace  and  war,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes,  is  here  removed.  4.  The  counties,  in 
the  present  plan,  are  not  so  independent  of  each  other, 
nor  do  they  form  separate  bodies  so  much  as  the  seven 
provinces,  where  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  smaller 
provinces  and  towns  against  the  greater,  particularly 
Holland  and  Amsterdam,  have  frequently  disturbed 
the  government.  5.  Larger  powers,  though  of  the 
safest  kind,  are  intrusted  to  the  senate  than  the  States- 
General  possess ;  by  which  means  the  former  may  be- 
come more  expeditious  and  secret  in  their  resolutions 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  latter. 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the  Bri- 
tish government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  limited  monarchy,  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing. Firsts  The  plan  of  Cromwell's  parliament  ought 
to  be  restored,  by  making  the  representation  equal,  and 
by  allowing  none  to  vote  in  the  county  elections  who 
possess  not  a  property  of  L.200  value.  '"^  Secondly^  As 
such  a  House  of  Commons  would  be  too  weighty  for  a 
irail  House  of  Lords,  like  the  present,  the  Bishops, 
ir  and  Scotch  Peers,  ought  to  be  removed :  ^'    The  num« 

7  0  «  W%o  ponas  not  10(V.  a  year.  * — Editions  F,  G. 

7 1  <  The  Bishops  and  Scotch  Peers  ought  to  be  removedf  whose  beheh' 
mour  in  roRxsa  patliamenis  destroyed  entirely  the  authority  of  that 
House,  *— Emtioks  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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ber  of  the  upper  honse  ought  to  be  raised  to  three  or 
four  hundred:  The  seats  not  hereditary,  but  during 
life :  They  ought  to  have  the  election  of  their  own  mem- 
bers ;  and  no  commoner  should  be  allowed  to  refuse  a 
seat  that  was  offered  him.  By  this  means  the  House 
of  Lords  would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief 
credit,  abilities,  and  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  every 
turbulent  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  might,  be 
taken  o£^  and  connected  by  interest  with  the  House  of 
Peers.  Such  an  aristocracy  would  be  an  excellent  bar- 
rier both  to  the  monarchy  and  against  it  At  present, 
the  balance  of  our  government  depends  in  some  mea« 
sure  on  the  abilities  and  behaviour  of  the  sovereign ; 
which  are  variable  and  uncertain  circumstances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected, 
seems  still  liable  to  three  great  inconveniences.  Firsts 
It  removes  not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften  the  parties 
of  court  and  country.  Secondly,  The  king's  personal 
character  must  still  have  great  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment. Thirdly,  The  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person,  who  will  always  neglect  to  discipline  the  mili- 
tia, in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  stand- 
ing army.  ^* 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  observing  the 
falsehood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  state, 
such  as  France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  model- 
led into  a  commonwealth,  but  that  such  a  form  of  go- 


7  0  It  is  erident  that  thb  is  a  mortal  distemper  in  the  British  gorem* 
ment,  of  which  it  must  at  last  inevitably  perish.  I  must,  however,  con- 
fiBts,  that  Sweden  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  have  remedied  this  inoon-  -^ 

Tenienoe^  and  to  have  a  militia  along  with  its  limited  monarchy,  as  weU  ^ 

as  a  standing  anny»  which  is  less  dangerous  than  the  British. — EnmoMS 
P,  G,  H,  N. 
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Temment  can  oonly  take  place  in  a  dty  or  small  terri* 
tory.  The  contrary  seems  probable.  Though  it  is 
more  difficult  to  form  a  republican  government  in  an 
extensive  country  than  in  a  cityt  there  is  more  fitdlity, 
when  once  it  is  fiDormed,  of  preserving  it  steacfy  and  uni* 
form,  without  tumult  and  fik^tion.  It  is  not  easy  for 
the  distant  parts  of  a  laige  state  to  combine  in  any  plan 
of  frse  government;  but  they  easily  conspke  in  the 
esteem  and  reverence  for  ^  single  person,  who^  by 
means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  seiae  the  power,  and 
forcing  the  more  obstinate  to  submit,  may  establish  a 
monarchical  government.  On  the  other  hand,  a  city 
readily  concurs  in  die  same  notions  of  government,  the 
natural  equality  of  prc^rty  fiivours  liberty,  and  the 
i^eamess  of  habitation  enables  the  citixens  mutuaUy  to 
Insist  each  other.  Even  nnder  absolute  princes,  the 
subordinate  government  of  cities  is  commonly  rspobli- 
can ;  while  that  of  counties  and  provinces  is  monardii- 
oal.  But  these  same  circumstances,  which  fibciMtate  the 
erection  of  commonwealths  in  cities,  render  their  consti- 
tution more  frail  and  uncertain.  Democavcies  are  tur- 
bttlent.  For,  however  the  people  may  be  separated  m* 
divided  into  small  parties,  either  in  their  votes  <»*  elec- 
tions, their  near  habitation  in  a  city  will  always  make 
the  force  of  popular  tides  and  currents  veiy  sensiMe. 
Aristocracies  are  better  adapted  for  peace  and  order, 
and  accardiBg^y  were  most  admired  by  ancient  writers; 
but  they  are  jealous  and  oppressive.  In  a  large  go- 
vernment, which  is  modelled  with  masterly  skill,  there 
is  compass  and  rpom  enough  to  refine  the  demoqracy^^ 
from  the  lower  people  who  may  be  admitted  inio  the 
first  elections^  or  lEurst  concoctioii  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  the  higher  mi^strates  who  direct  all  the  movements. 
At  the  same  time,  the  parts  are  so  distant  and  remote, 
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that  it  is  very  difficiilt}  either  by  intrigue^  prejudice,  or 
passion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  measures  against  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire,  whether  such  a  government 
would  be  immortal.  I  allow  the  justness  of  the  poef  s  ex- 
clamation on  the  endless  projects  of  human  race,  Man 
and  for  eoer  I  The  world  itsdf  probably  is  not  immor- 
tal. Such  consuming  plagues  may  arise  as  would  leave 
even  a  perfect  government  a  weak  prey  to  its  neighbours. 
We  know  not  to  what  length  enthusiasm,  or  other  extra- 
ordinary movements  of  the  human  mind,  may  transport 
men  to  the  neglect  of  all  order  and  public  good.  Where 
difference  of  interest  is  removed,  whimsical  unaccount* 
able  factions  often  arise^  from  personal  favour  or  en* 
mity.  Perhaps  rust  may  grow  to  the  springs  of  the 
most  accurate  political  machine,  and  disorder  its  mo- 
tions. Lastly,  extensive  conquests,  when  pursued,  must 
be  the  ruin  of  every  free  government;  and  of  the  more 
perfect  governments  sooner  than  of  the  imperfect;  be- 
cause of  the  very  advantages  which  the  former  possess 
above  the  latter.  And  though  such  a  state  ought  to 
establish  a  frmdamental  law  against  conquests,  yet  re- 
publics have  ambition  as  well  as  individuals,  and  pre- 
sent interest  makes  men  forgetful  of  their  posterity.  It 
is  a  sufficient  incitement  to  human  endeavours,  that 
such  a  government  would  flourish  for  many  ages ;  with- 
out pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man,  that  im- 
mortality which  the  Almighty  seems  to.have  refused  to 
bis  own  productions. 
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